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“VOODOO” DEATH By WALTER B. CANNON 


N RECORDS of anthropologists and others who have lived with primi- 

tive people in widely scattered parts of the world is the testimony that 
when subjected to spells or sorcery or the use of “black magic”” men may be 
brought to death. Among the natives of South America and Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the islands of the Pacific, as well as among the 
Negroes of nearby Haiti, “voodoo” death has been reported by apparently 
competent observers. The phenomenon is so extraordinary and so foreign 
to the experience of civilized people that it seems incredible; certainly if it 
is authentic it deserves careful consideration. I propose to recite instances 
of this mode of death, to inquire whether reports of the phenomenon are 
trustworthy, and to examine a possible explanation of it if it should prove 
to be real: 

First, with regard to South America. Apparently Soares de Souza (1587) 
was first to observe instances of death among the Tupinambds Indians, 
death induced by fright when men were condemned and sentenced by a so- 
called “‘medicine man.” Likewise Varnhagen (1875) remarks that generally 
among Brazilian Indian tribes, the members, lacking knowledge, accept 
without question whatever is told them. Thus the chief or medicine man 
gains the reputation of exercising supernatural power. And by intimidation 
or by terrifying augury or prediction he may cause death from fear. 

There is like testimony from Africa. Leonard (1906) has written an 

account of the Lower Niger and its tribes in which he declares: 
I have seen more than one hardened old Haussa soldier dying steadily and by inches 
because he believed himself to be bewitched; no nourishment or medicines that 
were given to him had the slightest effect eithei to check the mischief or to improve 
his condition in any way, and nothing was able to divert him from a fate which he 
considered inevitable. In the same way, and under very similar conditions, I have 
seen Kru-men and others die in spite of every effort that was made to save them, 
simply because they had made up their minds, not (as we thought at the time) to 
die, but that being in the clutch of malignant demons they were bound to die. 


Another instance of death wrought by superstitious fear in an African 
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tribe is reported by Merolla in his voyage to the Congo in 1682 (cited by 
Pinkerton, 1814). A young Aegro on a journey lodged in a friend’s house for 
the night. The friend had prepared for their breakfast a wild hen, a food 
strictly banned by a rule which must be inviolably observed by the imma- 
ture. The young fellow demanded whether it was indeed a wild hen, and 
when the host answered “No,” he ate of it heartily and proceeded on his 
way. A few years later, when the two met again, the old friend asked the 
younger man if he would eat a wild hen. He answered that he had been 
solemnly charged by a wizard not to eat that food. Thereupon the host 
began to laugh and asked him why he refused it now after having eaten it at 
his table before. On hearing this news the Negro immediately began to 
tremble, so greatly was he possessed by fear, and in less than twenty-four 
hours was dead. 

Also in New Zealand tire are tales of death induced by ghostly power. 
In Brown’s New Zealand and Its Aborigines (1845) there is an account of a 
Maori woman who, having eaten some fruit, was told that it had been taken 
from a tabooed place; she exclaimed that the sanctity of the chief had been 
profaned and that his spirit would kill her. This incident occurred in the 
afternoon; the next day about 12 o’clock she was dead. According to Tregear 
(1890) the tapu (taboo) among the Maoris of New Zealand is an awful 
weapon. “I have seen a strong young man die,”’ he declares, “the same day 
he was tapued; the victims die under it as though their strength ran out as 
water.” It appears that among these aborigines superstitions associated 
with their sacred chiefs are a true though purely imaginary barrier; trans- 
gression of that barrier entails the death of the transgressor whenever he 
becomes aware of what he has done. It is a fatal power of the imagination 
working through unmitigated terror. 

Dr. S. M. Lambert of the Western Pacific Health Service of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation wrote to me that on several occasions he had seen evidence 
of death from fear. In one case there was a startling recovery. At a Mission 
at Mona Mona in North Queensland were many native converts, but on 
the outskirts of the Mission was a group of non-converts including one 
Nebo, a famous witch doctor. The chief helper of the missionary was Rob, 
a native who had been converted. When Dr. Lambert arrived at the Mis- 
sion he learned that Rob was in distress and that the missionary wanted 
him examined. Dr. Lambert made the examination, and found no fever, 
no complaint of pain, no symptoms or signs of disease. He was impressed, 
however, by the obvious indications that Rob was seriously ill and ex- 
tremely weak. From the missionary he learned that Rob had had a bone 
pointed at him by Nebo and was convinced that in consequence he must 
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die. Thereupon Dr. Lambert and the missionary went for Nebo, threatened 
him sharply that his supply of food would be shut off if anything happened 
to Rob and that he and his people would be driven away from the Mission. 
At once Nebo agreed to go with them to see Rob. He leaned over Rob’s 
bed and told the sick man that it was all a mistake, a mere joke—indeed, 
that he had not pointed a bone at him at all. The relief, Dr. Lambert tes- 
tifies, was almost instaneous; that evening Rob was back at work, quite 
happy again, and in full possession of his physical strength. 

A question which naturally arises is whether those who have testified 
to the reality of “voodoo” death have exercised good critical judgment. 
Although the sorcerer or medicine-man or chief may tacitly possess or may 
assume the ability to kill by bone-pointing or by another form of black 
magic, may he not preserve his reputation for supernatural power by the 
use of poison? Especially when death has been reported to have occurred 
after the taking of food may not the fatal result be due te action of poison- 
ous substances not commonly known except to priests and wizards? Ob- 
viously, the possible use of poisons must be excluded before “‘voodoo” 
death can be accepted as an actual consequence of sorcery. or witchcraft. 
Also it is essential to rule out instances of bold claims of supernatural power 
when in fact death resulted from natural causes; this precaution is particu- 
larly important because of the common belief among aborigines that illness 
is due to malevolence. I have endeavored to learn definitely whether poison- 
ing and spurious claims can quite certainly be excluded from instances of 
death, attributed to magic power, by addressing enquiries to medically 
trained observers. 

Dr. Lambert, already mentioned as a representative of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, wrote to me concerning the experience of Dr. P. S. Clarke 
with Kanakas working on the sugar plantations of North Queensland. One 
day a Kanaka came to his hospital and told him he would die in a few days 
because a spell had been put upon him and nothing could be done to coun- 
teract it. The man had been known by Dr. Clarke for some time. He was 
given a very thorough examination, including an examination of the stool 
and the urine. All was found normal, but as he lay in bed he gradually 
grew weaker. Dr. Clarke called upon the foreman of the Kanakas to come 
to the hospital to give the man assurance, but on reaching the foot of the 
bed, the foreman leaned over, looked at the patient, and then turned to 
Dr. Clarke saying, “Yes, doctor, close up him he die” (i.e., he is nearly 
dead). The next day, at 11 o’clock in the morning, he ceased to live. A 
postmortem examination revealed nothing that could in any way account 
for the fatal outcome. 
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Another observer with medical training, Dr. W. E. Roth (1897), who 
served for three years as government surgeon among the primitive people 
of north-central Queensland, has also given pertinent testimony. ‘‘So rooted 
sometimes is this belief on the part of the patient,’’ Roth wrote, “that some 
enemy has ‘pointed’ the bone at him, that he will actually lie down to die, 
and succeed in the attempt, even at the expense of refusing food and suc- 
cour within his reach: I have myself witnessed three or four such cases.” 

Dr. J. B. Cleland, Professor of Pathology at the University of Adelaide, 
has written to me that he has no doubt that from time to time the natives 
of the Australian bush do die as a result of a bone being pointed at them, 
and that such death may not be associated with any of the ordinary lethal 
injuries. In an article which included a section on death from malignant 
psychic influences, Dr. Cleland (1928) mentions a fine, robust tribesman in 
central Australia who was injured in the fleshy part of the thigh by a spear 
that had been enchanted. The man slowly pined away and died, without 
any surgical complication which could be detected. Dr. Cleland cites a 
number of physicians who have referred to the fatal effects of bone pointing 
and other terrifying acts. In his letter to me he wrote, “Poisoning is, I 
think, entirely ruled out in such cases among our Australian natives. There 
are very few poisonous plants available and I doubt whether it has ever 
entered the mind of the central Australian natives that such might be used 
on human beings.” 

Dr. Herbert Basedow (1925), in his book, The Australian Aboriginal, 
has presented a vivid picture of the first horrifying effect of bone pointing 
on the ignorant, superstitious and credulous natives, and the later more 
calm acceptance of their mortal fate: 

The man who discovers that he is being boned by any enemy is, indeed, a pitiable 
sight. He stands aghast, with his eyes staring at the treacherous pointer, and with 
his hands lifted as though to ward off the lethal medium, which he imagines is 
pouring into his body. His cheeks blanch and his eyes become glassy and the ex- 
pression of his face becomes horribly distorted. ...He attempts to shriek but 
usually the sound chokes in his throat, and all that one might see is froth at his 
mouth. His body begins to tremble and the muscles twist involuntarily. He sways 
backwards and falls to the ground, and after a short time appears to be in a swoon; 
but soon after he writhes as if in mortal agony, and, covering his face with his hands, 
begins to moan. After a while he becomes very composed and crawls to his wurley. 
From this time onwards he sickens and frets, refusing to eat and keeping aloof from 
the daily affairs of the tribe. Unless help is forthcoming in the shape of a counter- 
charm administered by the hands of the Nangarri, or medicine-man, his death is 
only a matter of a comparatively short time. If the coming of the medicine-man is 
opportune he might be saved. 
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The Nangarri, when persuaded to exercise his powers, goes through an 
elaborate ceremony and finally steps toward the awestricken relatives, 
holding in his fingers a small article—a stick, a bone, a pebble, or a talon— 
which, he avows, he has taken from the “boned” man and which was the 
cause of the affliction. And now, since it is removed, the victim has nothing 
to fear. The effect, Dr. Basedow declares, is astounding. The victim, until 
that moment far on the road to death, raises his head and gazes in wonder- 
ment at the object held by the medicine-man. He even liits himself into a 
sitting position and calls for water to drink. The crisis is passed, and the 
recovery is speedy and complete. Without the Nangarri’s intervention the 
boned fellow, according to Dr. Basedow, would certainly have fretted him- 
self to death. The implicit faith which a native cherishes in the magical 
powers of his tribal magician is said to result in cures which exceed any- 
thing recorded by the faith-healing disciples of more cultured communities. 

Perhaps the most complete account of the influence of the tribal taboo 
on the fate of a person subjected to its terrific potency has come from 
W. L. Warner, who worked among primitive aborigines in the Northern Ter- 
ritory of Australia. In order to provide a background for his testimony I 
quote from William James’ Principles of Psychology (1905): 


A man’s social me is the recognition which he gets from his mates. We are not only 
gregarious animals, liking to be in sight of our fellows, but we have an innate pro- 
pensity to get ourselves noticed, and noticed favorably, by our kind. No more 
fiendish punishment could be devised, were such a thing physically possible, than 
that one should be turned loose in society and remain absolutely unnoticed by all 
the members thereof. If no one turned round when we entered, answered when we 
spoke, or minded what we did, but if every person we met “cut us dead,” and acted 
as if we were non-existing things, a kind of rage and impotent despair would ere 
long well up in us, from which the cruellest bodily tortures would be a relief; for 
these would make us feel that, however bad might be our plight, we had not sunk 
to such a depth as to be unworthy of attention at all. 


Now to return to the observations of Warner regarding the aborigines 
of northern Australia, creatures too ignorant, he assured me, to know 
about poisons. There are two definite movements of the social group, he 
declares, in the process by which black magic becomes effective on the 
victim of sorcery. In the first movement the community contracts; all 
people who stand in kinship relation with him withdraw their sustaining 
support. This means everyone he knows—all his fellows—completely 
change their attitudes towards him and place him in a new category. He 
is now viewed as one who is more nearly in the realm of the sacred and 
tabu than in the world of the ordinary where the community finds itself. 
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The organization of his social life has collapsed and, no longer a member of 
a group, he is alone and isolated. The doomed man is in a situation from 
which the only escape is by death. During the death illness which ensues, 
the group acts with all the outreachings and complexities of its organization 
and with countless stimuli to suggest death positively to the victim, who 
is in a highly suggestible state. In addition to the social pressure upon him 
the victim himself, as a rule, not only makes no effort to live and to stay 
a part of his group but actually, through the multiple suggestions which 
he receives, codperates in the withdrawal from it. He becomes what the 
attitude of his fellow tribesmen wills him to be. Thus he assists in commit- 
ting a kind of suicide. 

Before death takes place, the second movement of the community occurs, 
which is a return to the victim in order to subject him to the fateful ritual 
of mourning. The purpose of the community now, as a social unit with its 
ceremonial leader, who is a person of very near kin to the victim, is at last 
to cut him off entirely from the ordinary world and ultimately to place him 
in his proper position in the scared totemic world of the dead. The victim, 
on his part, reciprocates this feeling. 

The effect of the double movement in the society, first away from the 
victim and then back, with all the compulsive force of one of its most 
powerful rituals, is obviously drastic. Warner (1941) writes: 


An analogous situation in our society is hard to imagine. If all a man’s near kin, 
his father, mother, brothers and sisters, wife, children, business associates, friends 
and all the other members of the society should suddenly withdraw themselves 
because of some dramatic circumstance, refusing to take any attitude but one of 
taboo and looking at the man as one already dead, and then after some little time 
perform over him a sacred ceremony which is believed with certainty to guide him 
out of the land of the living into that of the dead, the enormous suggestive power of 
this two-fold movement of the community, after it has had its attitudes crystallized, 
can be somewhat understood by ourselves. 


The social environment as a support to morale is probably much more 
important and impressive among primitive people, because of their pro- 
found ignorance and insecurity in a haunted world, than among educated 
people living in civilized and well protected communities. Dr. S. D. Porteus, 
physician and psychologist, has studied savage life extensively in the Pa- 
cific islands and in Africa; he writes: 


Music and dance are primitive man’s chief defenses against loneliness. By these he 
reminds himself that in his wilderness there are other minds seconding his own .. . 
in the dance he sees himself multiplied in his fellows, his action mirrored in theirs. 
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There are in his life very few other occasions in which he can take part in concerted 
action and find partners. . . . The native aboriginal is above all fear-ridden. Devils 
haunt to seize the unwary; their malevolent magic shadows his waking moments, he 
believes that medicine men know how to make themselves invisible so that they 
may cut out his kidney fat, then sew him up and rub his tongue with a magic stone 
to induce forgetfulness, and thereafter he is a living corpse, devoted to death... . 
So desperate is this fear that if a man imagines that he has been subjected to the 
bone pointing magic of the enemy he will straight away lie down and die. 


Testimony similar to the foregoing, from Brazil, Africa, New Zealand 
and Australia, was found in reports from the Hawaiian Islands, British 
Guiana and Haiti. What attitude is justified in the presence of this accumu- 
lation of evidence? In a letter from Professor Lévi-Bruhl, the French 
ethnologist long interested in aboriginal tribes and their customs, he re- 
marked that answers which he had received from inquiries could be summed 
up as follows. The ethnologists, basing their judgment on a large number of 
reports, quite independent of one another and gathered from groups in all 
parts of the world, admit that there are instances indicating that the belief 
that one has been subjected to sorcery, and in consequence is inevitably 
condemned to death, does actually result in death in the course of time. 
On the contrary, physiologists and physicians—men who have had no 
acquaintance with ethnological conditions—are inclined to consider the 
phenomenon as impossible and raise doubts regarding clear and definite 
testimony. 

Before denying that “voodoo” death is within the realm of possibility, 
let us consider the general features of the specimen reports mentioned in 
foregoing paragraphs. First, there is the elemental fact that the phenomenon 
is characteristically noted among aborigines—among human beings so 
primitive, so superstitious, so ignorant that they are bewildered strangers 
in a hostile world. Instead of knowledge they have a fertile and unrestricted 
imagination which fills their environment with all manner of evil spirits 
capable of affecting their lives disastrously. As Dr. Porteus pointed out, 
only by engaging in communal activities are they able to develop sufficient 
esprit de corps to render themselves resistant to the mysterious and mali- 
cious influences which can vitiate their lives. Associated with these circum- 
stances is the fixed assurance that because of certain conditions, such as 
being subject to bone pointing or other magic, or failing to observe sacred 
tribal regulations, death is sure’ to supervene. This is a belief so firmly held 
by all members of the tribe that the individual not only has that conviction 
himself but is obsessed by the knowledge that all his fellows likewise hold 
it. Thereby he becomes a pariah, wholly deprived of the confidence and 
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social support of the tribe. In his isolation the malicious spirits which he be- 
lieves are all about him and capable of irresistibly and calamitously mal- 
treating him, exert supremely their evil power. Amid this mysterious murk 
of grim and ominous fatality what has been called “the gravest known ex- 
tremity of fear,’ that of an immediate threat of death, fills the terrified 
victim with powerless misery. 

In his terror he refuses both food and drink, a fact which many observers 
have noted and which, as we shall see later, is highly significant for a possi- 
ble understanding of the slow onset of weakness. The victim “pines away”; 
his strength runs out like water, to paraphrase words already quoted from 
one graphic account; and in the course of a day or two he succumbs, 

The question which now arises is whether an ominous and persistent 
state of fear can end the life of a man. Fear, as is well known, is one of the 
most deeply rooted and dominant of the emotions. Often, only with diffi- 
culty can it be eradicated. Associated with it are profound physiological dis- 
turbances, widespread throughout the organism. There is evidence that 
some of these disturbances, if they are lasting, can work harmfully. In order 
to elucidate that evidence I must first indicate that great fear and great rage 
have similar effects in the body. Each of these powerful emotions is asso- 
ciated with ingrained instincts—the instinct to attack, if rage is present, 
the instinct to run away or escape, if fear is present. Throughout the long 
history of human beings and lower animals these two emotions and their 
related instincts have served effectively in the struggle for existence. When 
they are roused they bring into action an elemental division of the nervous 
system, the so-called sympathetic or sympathico-adrenal division, which 
exercises a control over internal organs, and also over the blood vessels. As 
a rule the sympathetic division acts to maintain a relatively constant state 
in the flowing blood and lymph, i.e., the “‘internal environment” of our liv- 
ing parts. It acts thus in strenuous muscular effort; for example, liberating 
sugar from the liver, accelerating the heart, contracting certain blood ves- 
sels, discharging adrenaline and dilating the bronchioles. All these changes 
render the animal more efficient in physical struggle, for they supply es- 
sential conditions for continuous action of laboring muscles. Since they 
occur in association with the strong emotions, rage and fear, they can rea- 
sonably be interpreted as preparatory for the intense struggle which the 
instincts to attack or to escape may involve. If these powerful emotions 
prevail, and the bodily forces are fully mobilized for action, and if this state 
of extreme perturbation continues in uncontrolled possession of the organ- 
ism for a considerable period, without the occurrence of action, dire results 
may ensue (cf. Cannon, 1929). 
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When, under brief ether anesthesia, the cerebral cortex of a cat is 
quickly destroyed so that the animal no longer has the benefit of the organs 
of intelligence, there is a remarkable display of the activities of lower, pri- 
mary centers of behavior, those of emotional expression. This decorticate 
condition is similar to that produced in man when consciousness is abolished 
by the use of nitrous oxide; he is then decorticated by chemical means. 
Commonly the emotional expression of joy is released (nitrous oxide is usu- 
ally known as “laughing gas’’), but it may be that of sorrow (it might as 
well be called ‘“‘weeping gas’’). Similarly, ether anesthesia, if light, may re- 
lease the expression of rage. In the sham rage of the decorticate cat there is 
a supreme exhibition of intense emotional activity. The hairs stand on end, 
sweat exudes from the toe pads, the heart rate may rise from about 150 
beats per minute to twice that number, the blood pressure is greatly ele- 
vated, and the concentration of sugar in the blood soars to five times the 
normal. This excessive activity of the sympathico-adrenal system rarely 
lasts, however, more than three or four hours. By that time, without any 
loss of blood or any other event to explain the outcome, the decorticate 
remnant of the animal, in which this acme of emotional display has pre- 
vailed, ceases to exist. 

What is the cause of the demise? It is clear that the rapidly fatal result 
is due toa persistent excessive activity of the sympathico-adrenal system. 
One of my associates, Philip Bard (1928), noted that when the signs of 
emotional excitement failed to appear, the decorticate preparation might 
continue to survive for long periods; indeed, its existence might have to be 
ended by the experimenter. Further evidence was obtained by another of 
my associates, Norman E. Freeman (1933), who produced sham rage in ani- 
mals from which the sympathetic nerves had been removed. In these cir- 
cumstances the behavior was similar in all respects to the behavior described 
above, excepting the manifestations dependent upon sympathetic innerva- 
tion. The remarkable fact appeared that animals deprived of their sympa- 
thetic nerves and exhibiting sham rage, so far as was possible, continued to 
exist for many hours without any sign of breakdown. Here were experiments 
highly pertinent to the present inquiry. 

What effect on the organism is produced by a lasting and intense action 
of the sympathico-adrenal system? In observations by Bard, he found that 
a prominent and significant change which became manifest in animals dis- 
playing sham rage was a gradual fall of blood pressure towards the end of 
the display, from the high levels of the early stages to the low level seen in 
fatal wound shock. In Freeman’s research he produced evidence that this 
fall of pressure was due to a reduction of the volume of circulating blood. 
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This is the condition which during World War I was found to be the reason 
for the low blood pressure observed in badly wounded men—the blood vol- 
ume is reduced until it becomes insufficient for the maintenance of an ade- 
quate circulation (see Cannon, 1923). Thereupon deterioration occurs in the 
heart, and also in the nerve centers which hold the blood vessels in moderate 
contraction. A vicious circle is then established; the low blood pressure 
damages the very organs which are necessary for the maintenance of an 
adequate circulation, and as they are damaged they are less and less able 
to keep the blood circulating to an effective degree. In sham rage, as in 
wound shock, death can be explained as due to a failure of essential organs 
to receive a sufficient supply of blood or, specifically, a sufficient supply of 
oxygen, to maintain their functions. 

The gradual reduction of blood volume in sham rage can be explained 
by the action of the sympathico-adrenal system in causing a persistent con- 
striction of the small arterioles in certain parts of the body. If adrenaline, 
which constricts the blood vessels precisely as nerve impulses constrict 
them, is continuously injected at a rate which produces the vasoconstriction 
of strong emotional states, the blood volume is reduced to the degree seen in 
sham rage. Freeman, Freedman and Miller (1941) performed that experi- 
ment. They employed in some instances no more adrenaline than is secreted 
in response to reflex stimulation of the adrenal gland, and they found not 
only marked reduction of the blood plasma but also a concentration of blood 
corpuscles as shown by the precentage increase of hemoglobin. It should be 
remembered, however, that in addition to this circulating vasoconstrictor 
agent there are in the normal functioning of the sympathico-adrenal system 
the constrictor effects on blood vessels of nerve impulses and the céoperation 
of another circulating chemical substance besides adrenaline, viz., sympath- 
in. These three agents, working together in times of great emotional stress, 
might well produce the results which Freeman and his collaborators ob- 
served when they injected adrenaline alone. In the presence of the usual 
blood pressure, organs of primary importance, e.g., the heart and the brain 
are not subjected to constriction of their vessels, and therefore they are, 
continuously supplied with blood. But this advantage is secured at the 
deprivation of peripheral structures and especially the abdominal viscera. 
In these less essential parts, where constriction of the arterioles occurs, the 
capillaries are ill-supplied with oxygen. The very thin walls of capillaries are 
sensitive to oxygen want and when they do not receive an adequate supply 
they become more and more permeable to the fluid part of the blood. There- 
upon the plasma escapes into the perivascular spaces. A similar condition 
occurs in the wound shock of human beings. The escape of the plasma from 
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the blood vessels leaves the red corpuscles more concentrated. During World 
War I we found that the concentration of corpuscles in skin areas might be 
increased as much as fifty per cent (cf. Cannon, Fraser and Hooper, 1917). 

A condition well known as likely to be harmful to the wounded was a 
prolonged lack of food or water. Freeman, Morison and Sawyer (1933) found 
that loss of fluid from the body, resulting in a state of dehydration, excited 
the svmpathico-adrenal system; thus again a vicious circle may be started, 
the low blood volume of the dehydrated condition being intensified by 
further loss through capillaries which have been made increasingly permea- 
ble. 

The foregoing paragraphs have revealed how a persistent and profound 
emotional state may induce a disastrous fall of blood pressure, ending in 
death. Lack of food and drink would collaborate with the damaging emo- 
tional effects, to induce the fatal outcome. These are the conditions which, 
as we have seen, are prevalent in persons who have been reported as dying 
as a consequence of sorcery. They go without food or water as they, in their 
isolation, wait in fear for their impending death. In these circumstances they 
might well die from a true state of shock, in the surgical sense—a shock in- 
duced by prolonged and tense emotion. 

It is pertinent to mention here that Wallace, a surgeon of large experi- 
ence in World War I, testified (1919) to having seen cases of shock in which 
neither trauma nor any of the known accentuating factors of shock could 
account for the disastrous condition. Sometimes the wounds were so trivial 
that they could not be reasonably regarded as the cause of the shock state; 
sometimes the visible injuries were negligible. He cites two illustrative in- 
stances. One was a man who was buried by the explosion of a shell in a cel- 
lar; the other was blown up by a buried shell over which he had lighted a 
fire. In both the circumstances were favorable for terrifying experience. In 
both all the classic symptoms of shock were present. The condition lasted 
more than 48 hours, and treatment was of no avail. A postmortem examina- 
tion did not reveal any gross injury. Another remarkable case which may be 
cited was studied by Freeman at the Massachusetts General Hospital. A 
woman of 43 years underwent a complete hysterectomy because of uterine 
bleeding. Although her emotional instability was recognized, she appeared 
to stand the operation well. Special precautions were taken, however, to 
avoid loss of blood, and in addition she was given fluid intravenously when 
the operation was completed. That night she was sweating, and refused to 
speak. The next morning her blood pressure had fallen to near the shock 
level, her heart rate was 150 beats per minute, her skin was cold and clammy 
and the measured blood flow through the vessels of her hand was very 
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slight. There was no bleeding to account for her desperate condition, which 
was diagnosed as shock brought on by fear. When one understands the utter 
strangeness, to an inexperienced layman, of a hospital and its elaborate 
surgical ritual, and the distressing invasion of the body with knives and 
metal retractors, the wonder is that not more patients exhibit signs of deep 
anxiety. In this instance a calm and reassuring attitude on the part of the 
surgeon resulted in a change of attitude in the patient, with recovery of a 
normal state. That the attitude of the patient is of significant importance for 
a favorable outcome of an operation is firmly believed by the well-known 
American surgeon, Dr. J. M. T. Finney, for many years Professor of Surgery 
at the Johns Hopkins Medical School. He (1934) has publicly testified, on 
the basis of serious experiences, that if any person came to him for a major 
operation, and expressed fear of the result, he invariably refused to operate. 
Some other surgeon must assume the risk! 

Further evidence of the possibility of a fatal outcome from profound 
emotional strain was reported by Mira (1939) in recounting his experiences 
as a psychiatrist in the Spanish War of 1936-39. In patients who suffered 
from what he called “malignant anxiety”, he observed signs of anguish and 
perplexity, accompanied by a permanently rapid pulse (more than 120 beats 
per minute, and a very rapid respiration (about three times the normal rest- 
ing rate). These conditions indicated a perturbed state deeply involving the 
sympathico-adrenal complex. As predisposing conditions Mira mentioned 
“a previous lability of the sympathetic system” and “‘a severe mental shock 
experienced in conditions of physical exhaustion due to lack of food, fatigue, 
sleeplessness, etc.”’ The lack of food appears to have attended lack of water, 
for the urine was concentrated and extremely acid. Towards the end the 
anguish still remained, but inactivity changed to restlessness. No focal 
symptoms were observed. In fatal cases death occurred in three or four 
days. Postmortem examination revealed brain hemorrhages in some cases, 
but, excepting an increased pressure, the cerebrospinal fluid showed a nor- 
mal state. The combination of lack of food and water, anxiety, very rapid 
pulse and respiration, associated with a shocking experience having per- 
sistent effects, would fit well with fatal conditions reported from primitve 
tribes. 

The suggestion which I offer, therefore, is that “voodoo death” may be 
real, and that it may be explained as due to shocking emotional stress—to 
obvious or repressed terror. A satisfactory hypothesis is one which allows 
observations to be made which may determine whether or not it is correct. 
Fortunately, tests of a relatively simple type can be used to learn whether 
the suggestion as to the nature of “voodoo death” is justifiable. The pulse 
towards the end would be rapid and “‘thready.” The skin would be cool and 
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moist. A count of the red blood corpuscles, or even simpler, a determination 
by means of a hematocrit of the ratio of corpuscles to plasma in a small sam- 
ple of blood from skin vessels would help to tell whether shock is present; 
for the “red count” would be high and the hematocrit also would reveal 
“hemoconcentration.” The blood pressure would be low. The blood sugar 
would be increased, but the measure of it might be too difficult in the field. 
If in the future, however, any observer has opportunity to see an instance 
of “voodoo death,” it is to be hoped that he will conduct the simpler tests 
before the victim’s last gasp. 
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FOSSIL MAN AND THE ORIGIN OF RACES By W. W. HOWELLS 


T IS something more than ten years since specimens of fossil man began 

coming to light in gratifying numbers. Before this, textbooks on prehis- 
tory usually gave short descriptions of each of the few major finds, and 
rested on an estimate of their probable developmental order, and even 
Keith, in his Antiquity of Man, did not care to go much further. The recent 
material, however, has given rise to efforts to make a real system out of the 
Hominidae and has in fact seriously brought up the relations of all of them 
to Homo sapiens for the first time. Several authorities have lately suggested 
connections between fossil types and modern races. These hypotheses are 
interesting and important and I should like to discuss them comparatively 
because each makes certain assumptions, relative to the evolutionary proc- 
esses involved, which I do not think have been sufficiently dwelt upon. It is 
worth remarking to begin with that most of them are based upon a philoso- 
phy of polygenesis. 

I. Races derived from parallel phyla. Dr. Weidenreich,' in a paper dealing 
particularly with Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, suggests that several 
branches of the human stock were passing, during the Pleistocene, through 
the same general series of morphological stages, all leading to Homo sapiens. 
The first stage is represented by Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, while 
the second is represented by the Solo type, directly descended from Pithe- 
canthropus, and by the Neanderthal group, the latter exhibiting regional 
racial variations; and the third stage includes forms intermediate to the sec- 
ond stage and Homo sapiens, and leading to the latter: the Mount Carmel 
finds and the Steinheim and Swanscombe skulls. Dr. Weidenreich also sug- 
gests that the present taxonomy, which assumes several genera, be dis- 
carded, and that all the above forms be put in the genus Homo. Due allow- 
ance is made for acceleration or retardation in the evolution of these various 
lines, so that some of the “‘ancestors”’ might in later times have been con- 
temporaneous with their more advanced descendants. 


If we admit that mankind of today, uniform regarding its general character but 
differing in special appearance, has developed from various regional stocks starting 
even from an earlier stage than that represented by the Prehominids [Pithecan- 
thropus and Sinanthropus], and if we assume, furthermore, that development was 
not going on simultaneously everywhere but was accelerated in one place and re- 
tarded in another, perhaps as a consequence of local influences, then all the dis- 


1F. Weidenreich, Some Problems Dealing with Ancient Man (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 42, 1940), pp. 375-383. 
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crepancies between the morphologic and chronologic sequence of the known types 
of fossil man can be understood. 


Now this hypothesis would, by inference where not specifically, put all 
the known fossils somewhere into the parentage of Homo sapiens. The pres- 
ent races have arisen from local strains of different sub-sapiens species of 
the genus Homo by a general process of convergence, in distinction to the 
idea that Homo sapiens had a single origin as one of many species of man, 
and gradually split up into his modern races through evolutionary diver- 
gence. It may be misinterpreting Dr. Weidenreich to say that he is spe- 
cifically suggesting that the races of sapiens are descended from varied 
hominid ancestors, but this is doubtful. 


For Pithecanthropus and Homo soloensis, both inhabitants of the same region, 
represent undoubtedly subsequent stages of one and the same local Javanese branch 
of early man and prove thereby, at least so far as Java is concerned, that Java Man 
was tracing his own way in the direction of recent man independent of what may 
have happened to similar stages in other parts of the world. 


Dr. Weidenreich has elsewhere disclosed his belief that Sinanthropus 
may have led directly to the Mongoloid racial group.* 

IT. Races resulting from interspecific hybrids. T. T. Paterson* would rear- 
range the known stone cultures of the Lower Paleolithic, accepting the re- 
cent discrimination of two great families, Acheul (the undifferentiated 
hand-axe line) and Clacton (flake industries differing by the type of core 
used), and supplementing this with a binomial system of nomenclature. The 
Clacton has several “genera,” in three main branches: the Breckland (for- 
merly Clacton proper)-Levallois-Mousterian, the Soan of Asia (including 
early East and South African “species’’ such as Kafuan and Stellenbosch), 
and the Choukoutien. These various lines, in a number of places and at dif- 
ferent levels, are believed to have come in contact, giving rise to hybrids, 
so that all industries below the Upper Paleolithic can be accounted for from 
these sources alone. 

This whole scheme is paralleled among the human stocks. Homo sapiens 
is connected with the Acheul industries,‘ the Neanderthal group with the 
Breckland-Mousterian industrial line, and the Pithecanthropoids with the 
Soan. Furthermore, just as the stone cultures mixed, so did the human forms 
and “ . . . racial hybridism was widely developed in the Upper Pleistocene, 


2 F. Weidenreich, The Dentition of Sinanthropus Pekinensis (Paleontologica Sinica, New 
Series D, No. 1, 1937). 

*T. T. Paterson, Geology and Early Man (Nature, Vol. 146, 1940), pp. 12-16, 49-52. 

‘See also L. S. B. Leakey, Stone Age Africa, 1936. 
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probably because of the same climatic catastrophe which altered the 
fauna. ...”’ Because of this prevalence of hybridism, a pedigree system of 
classification should be used, rather than the ordinary Linnaean one. There 
are also implications of convergent evolution like those in Weidenreich’s 
hypothesis. The Hominoid (sapiens) stem runs from Piltdown through 
Swanscombe, and others which probably include Galley Hill, to the Upper 
Paleolithic. The Palueanthropoids include Heidelberg with all the Neander- 
thals, and the Skhul finds represent one of the first contacts between these 
two main human and cultural lines, Hominoid and Palaeanthropoid. The 
third line, the Pithecanthropoid, was, properly, Asiatic, but its culture, the 
Soan, reached the Sahara, and the stock included the Rhodesian as well as 
the Solo men. This last branch, Paterson suggests, is represented today by 
the dark-skinned races, the Australoid-Veddoid-Negroid peoples, who are 
basically the result of a cross between the Pithecanthropoids and the Homi- 
noids. There is less of the latter strain in the make-up of the Australians, 
while the Negro on the other hand is more Hominoid, and has probably also 
derived some characters from the Palaeanthropoids. In all of this, however, 
the Hominoid strain was dominant, and “‘has alone survived in essence.” 

Dr. C. S. Coon® has made a similar suggestion of more limited scope, to 
the effect that the large and rugged Upper Paleolithic men of Europe and 
North Africa owed their extreme cranial size to a strain of Neanderthal an- 
cestry in their otherwise Homo sapiens descent. He believes that Homo 
sapiens was fully evolved by the Middle Pleistocene, if not earlier, even to 
the stage of racial divisions. In this period there took place a mixture be- 
tween some of the early white dolichocephals and “one or more non-sapiens 
hominid species, including Homo Neanderthalensis.’”’ Thus these other spe- 
cies did not wholly die out, but “‘at least one of them was absorbed into the 
main human stem, at some time during the Middle, or the initial part of the 
Late, Pleistocene. From this amalgamation was produced the large, rugged, 
and relatively un-foetalized group of Upper Paleolithic men. ...”’ These 
formed a stable hybrid, having mainly the character of Homo sapiens, from 
whom they differed only in bulk; and the fact that the sapiens side of the 
family, so dominant in the offspring, may have been due to convergent 
evolution on the part of the Neanderthaloid ancestor. 

There is no suggestion in this theory, any more than in Paterson’s, that 
the main stem of Homo sapiens evolved directly out of Neanderthal man. 
However, says Coon, from their Mount Carmel discoveries ‘‘Keith and 
McCown have demonstrated, beyond serious doubt, that the Skhul skele- 


5 C.S. Coon, The Races of Europe, 1939. 
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tons are intermediate between Homo neanderthalensis and Homo sapiens, 
and that Neanderthal must therefore be included among the ancestors of 
modern races.” Dr. Coon’s thesis is simply that a special racial form, the big 
Cro Magnons and their congeners, with their surviving offspring, can trace 
its ancestry in part to Neanderthal man.® 

III. Recent emergence of Homo sapiens from Neanderthal Man. This is the 
explanation which Dr. Theodore McCown and Sir Arthur Keith’ accept for 
their Mount Carmel finds. It is not a theory of racial origins, nor is it of the 
type of those already described, but it bears upon them, and like them it as- 
sumes a particular pattern in human evolution which might be allowed 
generally if allowed at all. Finding that the Skhul and Tabun skeletons are 
morphologically heterogeneous, approximating the Neanderthals proper at 
one extreme and the Upper Paleolithic Europeans (except for slight Nean- 
derthaloid characters) at the other, the authors believe that the Mount 
Carmel population actually was diverging, still within itself, into a sapiens 
type on one hand and a Neanderthaloid on the other. They considered and 
rejected an alternative hypothesis (that of paragraph II above), that the 
Carmelites were hybrid descendants of these same two forms; child rather 
than parent. Their hypothesis therefore supposes a relatively late appear- 
ance for sapiens man, or at least for the Cro Magnon-like Caucasian branch 
which seems to them to be manifesting itself in the Skhul types. This ap- 
pearance would be past the middle of the Pleistocene, and would seem to 
make the Neanderthal type, even if this was not fully developed, older and 
fundamental. 

Ashley-Montagu,' in a review of their monograph, has indicated a weak- 
ness in this hypothesis. It lies in the supposition that a single small popula- 
tion like that at Mount Carmel could become heterozygous and hetero- 
geneous, and diverge into two species. He points out the biological fact that 
such groups can only tend to become homozygous, so that as a group 
changes, by the appearance of new features or genes, it does so as a unit. 
This is the general evidence of studies of variation in nature. It may be 
added that evolutionary divergence can only appear between breeding units 


® Dr. Hooton once made a conjecture of a like nature (The Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Canary Islands, Harvard African Studies VII, 1925), as one of several possible explanations, 
not for the Cro Magnons, but for the Nordic race. This envisioned a mixture like that proposed 
by Coon, between the old Galley Hill type and Neanderthal Man, as possible affording the 
long and narrow face of the Nordics. 

7T. D. McCown and Sir Arthur Keith, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel, Vol. II, 1939; 
Mount Carmel Man, in G. G. MacCurdy, Early Man, 1937. 

§ (American Anthropologist, vol. 42, 1940), pp. 518-522. 
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which are to some degree isolated from one another, so that panmixia does 
not take place. 

Ashley-Montagu also points out how the idea of a general mid-Pleisto- 
cene divergence of the two species ignores the earlier Swanscombe skull. 
Galley Hill is another skeleton who comes to daunt them. Ashley-Montagu 
thinks that Keith and McCown have chosen the wrong hypothesis, and he, 
like Coon, believes that the Skhul people were undoubtedly Neanderthal- 
sapiens mongrels. 

Comparisons. These theories obviously conflict with one another. Since 
each is a general explanation for man today, or can be generalized from, it is 
not possible for all of them to be right. McCown and Keith® would have 
Neanderthal and sapiens diverging fairly late from one another; Paterson 
would have them and others mixing; and Weidenreich would have con- 
vergence of several species; all to produce, at least in implication, the same 
end result: the modern races of Homo sapiens. These are broad suggestions, 
and the whole available background of fact is so slight that probabilities 
are difficult to judge. I have only wished, therefore, by comparing them as 
I have done, to draw attention to their fundamental ideas in order that 
further considerations in the whole problem may be looked for. 

I should also like to point out that there is a Cinderella in the kitchen of 
this discussion: which is the alternative of simple evolutionary radiation for 
races. It is quite possible, for example, that early stocks mixed, but it is 
likely that racial differences had other origins of more importance. It should 
be plain, then, that the manner of appearance of races is the main point of 
concern, and that on this, until there is more definite and better distributed 
information, depends the antiquity of races and of Homo sapiens. Prior to 
these questions, however, the more specific one of Neanderthal man can be 
considered, both because he has been turned to account by all of the theories 
cited and because he is the best known species and most clearly was availa- 
ble to perform all that these hypotheses require of him. A good deal, there- 
fore, turns on his relationship, both to sapiens in general, and to any par- 
ticular race of man. 

Neanderthal Man and Homo sapiens. Everyone is agreed that the Nean- 
derthal was a species distinct from Homo sapiens, though of course with- 
out any implication that the two might have been mutually sterile. (Dr. 
Hrdlicka” believes that as a type the Neanderthals were most variable and 


® The reader is reminded that Sir Arthur, in his earlier writings, was the original and fore- 
most champion of a great age for Homo sapiens, a belief he seems to have renounced. 


10 A. Hrdlicka, The Neanderthal Phase of Man (Smithsonian Annual Report for 1928, 
1929). 
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tended in some examples to approximate or grade into sapiens, without ac- 
tually doing so; Morant,!" however, showed by using the metrical material 
that the distinction was a positive one and that the Mousterian men formed 
a reasonably homogeneous group.) The points at issue are: (1) whether the 
Neanderthal skeletons are not too distinct, and above all specialized, to 
make it probable that the type evolved into Homo sapiens or any race 
thereof (vide Weidenreich, Hrdlicka, McCown and Keith), and (2) whether 
Neanderthal man actually resembles one race more than others (vide Wei- 
denreich, Paterson, Coon). These again are matters in which proof is diffi- 
cult to find, and a full discussion of the morphology of Neanderthal man is 
not in order. But the business of minimizing his differences from ourselves 
may have gone far enough to leave room for reaction. 

In the first place, no actual continuity between the species can be shown, 
except in the extremely peculiar Mount Carmel situation. The most that has 
been urged is a tendency in a sapiens direction at one end of the Neanderthal 
variation (Hrdlicka, op. cit). There is a clear hiatus, and it is very hard to 
imagine that a Neanderthaler today would not appear startlingly different 
from ourselves. Also, quite aside from his pervasive primitiveness of mor- 
phological detail, he seems to exhibit important specializations which tend 
ever to bar him from our own line. Let us take as an example the whole form 
of his head. Some of his specimens are higher in the forehead than is typical. 
On the other side, occasional sapiens skulls have been produced whose pro- 
files show protruding brows and low foreheads and vertices. But do these 
latter skulls have the main Neanderthal character: the great pulling forward 
of the whole face and front of the head, with the associated drawing back of 
the malars and lack of a canine fossa, and with the compensatory protuber- 
ant occiput and backward-facing foramen magnum? Are they really as low, 
and are they thick? Seen from before or behind, have they the great breadth, 
highly placed, of the Neanderthals, or are they narrow and flat-sided, as are 
primitive sapiens dolichocephals? It is to be expected that rare modern skulls 
will resemble the Neanderthals in the vault profile, or in other regards. But 
this complex of features in the Mousterians must surely reflect some phy- 
letic pattern of growth which is a far cry from that of Homo sapiens. Let us 
see what the nature of this is like. 

Dr. Hrdlicka has said” that regardless of whether Neanderthal man ac- 
tually evolved into the Cro Magnons in Europe, Homo sapiens must have 


11 G. M. Morant, Studies of Paleolithic Man. II. A Biometric Study of Neanderthaloid skulls 
and of their Relationships to Modern Racial Types (Annals of Eugenics vol. 2, 1927). 


2 A. Hrdlicka, The Peopling of the Earth (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 65, 1926). 
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passed through a Neanderthal stage somewhere. This, in all its implications, 
would hardly seem necessary. Certainly, some ruder form is called for, but 
not inevitably that of the specialized’* Neanderthals. The Australian abo- 
rigine can serve us here; whatever his actual racial nature may be, he is by 
every logic the most archaic sapiens we know, living or extinct, at least until 
the status of Swanscombe is clearer. Almost all of the backward-looking 
tendencies which various modern races exhibit in their most primitive fea- 
tures and representatives are found assembled in the Australian continent: 
hairiness, thick cranium and small brain size, large brows and low forehead, 
prognathism and chinlessness, primitive nose form both external and skele- 
tal, and large palate and teeth; all aside from a mass of corroborative detail 
in the morphology of the skull and skeleton which might be cited from the 
pages of Martin’s Lehrbuch. Nor does the Australian exhibit any detectable 
specializations of his own, with the possible exception of color. His bodily 
form, therefore, could safely be placed, unmodified, squarely in the common 
parental line of all other races, as the best projection toward a Homo sapiens 
ancestor. 

It might be said that, since the Australian’s brain size is less than that of 
the Neanderthal average, we have already carried sapiens ancestry back 
past a supposed Neanderthal stage without finding such a thing. Not to rely 
upon a single point, however, we may broadly compare this Australoid an- 
cestor with the Neanderthals. The skeletons are totally dissimilar in char- 
acter, but this must be passed over. In the cranial vault the Australian form 
approaches tha: »f the Neanderthal, with heavy brows, a low forehead and 
a somewhat protruding occiput. But the forehead is a true one, rising above 
the face, and while in both the brows are large, a general primitive feature, 
they are not alike in conformation; those of the Australians, like those of 
other races, do not form a torus but tend to bunch on either side of the gla- 
bella. Further back, the barn-shaped vault of the Australian is in distinct 
contrast with the Mousterian form, having a high crown (by actual meas- 
urement little if any below other groups), and a marked mid-line elevation 
and parietal bosses. The areas between the keel and bosses are flat, if not 
sunken, as are the temporal plates. It is this flattening which reflects the 
small brain size; it is as if the keel and the bosses were more or less fixed 
points in a strong but adaptable architectural structure. This arrangement 
of strengthened midline and angles is quite unlike the form of the vault of 
Neanderthal man, who appears to have relied for resistance to buffets and 


8 Another specialization, commonly pointed out, is the shortness of his limbs, and particu- 


larly of his forearm; measured in terms of departure from the apes, he had outstripped sapiens 
in this. 
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stress on thickness alone. It is, however, a cranial form which seems to exist 
in other races (at least dolichocephalic ones), though modified by the fact of 
a larger brain which has filled out the probably more plastic areas between 
the structural parts of the vault hypothecated above. If this is so, it would 
then appear that as one goes from the advanced to the primitive race, or 
from the recent to the ancestral, the essential form of the vault becomes less 
and less like that of the Neanderthals. 

Of the facial skeleton of the Australian, the upper part is set back under 
the brows to the accompaniment of a marked depression of the nasion and 
a deep canine fossa. The lower part is strongly prognathous, lending a for- 
ward slant to the whole face, which is also short. In all of these points the 
Australian is definitely or presumptively primitive, but at the same time 
characteristically different from the Neanderthal. Finally it is worth men- 
tioning that the occiput, though protuberant, and the foramen magnum, 
reflect in the Australian the perfectly erect carriage of his head. 

The above is a purposefully emphatic statement of the argument that 
modern man as a whole is no descendant of the known Neanderthals, and 
that he did not pass through a Neanderthaloid phase in his main line of an- 
cestry. There remains the suggestion that one single race or another may be 
descended from the Neanderthal stock. Morant™ recognized the importance 
of this question and gave it a painstaking metrical and statistical answer. 
He remeasured much of the Neanderthal material and clearly showed that 
in measurable characters it furnished no approximation to a particular race. 
Only in one refined group of measurements, describing the sagittal contour 
of the vault, did he find a special likeness to the conventional “‘primitive”’ 
races, while the application of a generalized test contradicted this result; 
all other characters were devoid of any such significance, emphasizing only 
the homogeneity and distinctness of the Neanderthal species. 

In the realm of non-metrical evidence also, the arguments I have already 
cited are designed to show that, if the Neanderthals can claim present-day 
descendants, these are not the Australians, although such an idea has been 
broached intermittently from Huxley on down. In the theories we are con- 
sidering, however, the specific racial group descended from the Neanderthals 
is taken instead to be the Cro Magnon, or possibly the Negro. In other 
words, the argument is that the Cro Magnons (or Negroes) resemble the 
Neanderthals more than the Australians do. This may well be so; however 
it is difficult to conceive of Cro Magnon Man (definitely of the white stock 
in a skeletal sense), considered character by character, as less purely ‘Homo 
sapiens” than the Australian. Coon does not insist that there is anything 


Op. cit. 
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discernibly non-sapiens about him. The same reason would seem to apply 
to the case of the Negro; certainly more definite evidence of such traits is 
called for by Morant’s analysis. 

The Skhul people are more of a borderline case and indeed have not been 
definitely assigned to Homo sapiens. But whatever be the explanation for 
this type, not even Keith and McCown find actual Neanderthal characters 
in it, and in such features as the vault form and alveolar prognathism Skhul 
V at least is not of Neanderthal form but of a primitive sapiens type exem- 
plified grossly by the Australians. 

Just what the Mount Carmel material proves can hardly be looked upon 
as settled. As for the rest, however, it does not appear that the distinction 
between Neanderthal man and anything known as sapiens has been ob- 
literated, while on the positive side the evidence is that the primitive 
sapiens ancestor was not of a Neanderthal character. Let us turn to more 
general matters. 

The appearance of races. Paleontology and zoology give a clear picture of 
the main evolutionary activity among the component populations of a single 
taxonomic group, and this activity is divergence. A convincing common 
pattern presents itself, in the form of a fan whose ribs converge in only one 
direction, which is backwards into the past. There are of course examples of 
convergent development, like butterfly mimicry, but these are invariably 
superficial; they may fool the birds but they do not fool the biologists. There 
is no profound underlying similarity such as is found among the human 
races. 

Certain of the herbivores, by geological hazard, provide the best exam- 
ples of this pattern. But there is also fairly good paleontological evidence in 
the primate lines that there was no radical departure from the same scheme. 
It is at any rate not thought that convergence or hybridizing is responsible 
for any known variegation in the apes. The late Tertiary burgeoning of the 
anthropoids shows us a plethora of generalized and diverging forms which 
has given way to the very small number of surviving genera without signs 
that this reduction has taken place through convergence, or any factor other 
than the extinction of species. This same principle of evolutionary radiation 
would appear more than adequate to account for the full range of differences 
among the races of modern man, as well as for the bulk of the species differ- 
ences in earlier times. There are of course exceptions in both cases: obvi- 
ously intermixed races of Homo sapiens, and species which were perhaps 
related lineally, like Heidelberg and Neanderthal. However, the possibilities 
of evolutionary radiation should be exhausted before other factors are ap- 
pealed to. 
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In other words, this principle might be supposed to have been the ruling 
one in human development, rather than to have been contravened by man 
as an exceptional case. If this is so, it may be more judicious not to try to 
articulate the other human fossils too closely to Homo sapiens at present. 
The more dominant the factor of evolutionary radiation is taken to have 
been, the less reason there is for assuming any connection at all between 
modern man and fossil forms, excepting only through a remote common an- 
cestor. Such an aloofness can be insisted on too much, but my point in this 
paper is that in recent hypotheses it has been insisted on too little. Specifi- 
cally, it would add an a priori plausibility to the idea, already considered 
above in concrete form, that Homo sapiens is not directly connected with 
Neanderthal man. 

Racial differentiation in these terms can only be considered as the first 
recognizable effect of zoological divergence; and taken with a similar con- 
ception for the origin of Homo sapiens, it argues certain probabilities for the 
antiquity and the conditions surrounding the whole process. 

The antiquity of races. The evidence usually cited for Lower Paleolithic 
Homo sapiens is of two kinds. There are the specimens: the Swanscombe 
skull, indisputably ancient but not certainly of the species, and an increas- 
ing number (from Galley Hill to Kanam and Kanjera) which are indisputa- 
bly Homo sapiens but not certainly early. Secondly there is the racial na- 
ture of the first chronologically established modern types, in the Upper 
Paleolithic of Europe, who represent a fully developed white stock, with the 
Negroids of Grimaldi corroborating the differentiation. No fundamental 
evolution since then can be demonstrated, and it is likely that by this time 
all the races had appeared, at least in essence. If this came about simply 
through biological centrifugality, the fact calls for a long previous history 
for the species. 

The great majority of racial features are obviously not adaptational, and 
consequently bespeak a more or less random fixation of random variations of 
color and detail of shape, in different groups of Homo sapiens which had at- 
tained a relative isolation, perhaps varying in constancy, or which had 
possibly had such an isolation thrust upon them by a crudity of culture 
which not only kept the population thin but caused it to form clusters in 
separated regions where living was easiest. The initial spread of the species 
could well have taken place at a very early level in time, culture and physi- 
cal development, covering perhaps no more than a limited part of a con- 
tinent. Such a pattern would be one in which regional deviation would most 
readily become racial variation. 

It is not feasible, however, to imagine this pattern from the racial picture 
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of the present day. In the short time since the late Paleolithic, when all man- 
kind was in a uniformly simple if efficient hunting stage, cultural advances 
have fantastically increased the human population and completely distorted 
its racial composition. This warping of racial proportions was obviously to 
the detriment of those types which culturally dawdled behind, remaining 
pure hunters or advancing only slightly. The development and expansion 
of some of the races have therefore wiped away the earlier picture of Homo 
sapiens toward which restorations of racial history naturally look. 

This extraordinary phenomenon took place in some ten thousand years, 
or about one per cent of the Quaternary. The close of the Paleolithic was 
thus the end of an era of unhurried development of culture and of racial 
evolution. This point, if any, would best approximate that mythical time 
when races were “‘purer,” and perhaps even more numerous; not only were 
the Australians, the Bushmen and similar groups probably holding their 
own, but there may have been other special racial forms unknown to us, and 
even the Cro Magnons would seem less mysterious in this light. At any rate 
it probably represents a climax to a period of racial differentiation which 
may have been very long indeed. Not much before this there ended an era 
of a different sort, when Neanderthal Man, the last known non-sapiens to 


% It is likely that the increases mainly came after major cultural modifications, these 
being in a general way the Neolithic advent of horticulture, the Bronze Age improvement in 
techniques, with artisanship and trade, and the period of the Industrial Revolution, with 
factory production and entirely new dimensions of transportation and commerce. During this 
last period, or in three hundred years, the human population has quintupled itself, from a 
figure of something under half a billion. (W. F. Willcox, International Migrations, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, No. 18, 1931.) According to the hypotheses of some population 
students, this latter figure either had been reached long ago and had held steady for a great 
many thousand years, or had been attained over a similar period by gradual growth. (R. Pearl, 
The Natural History of Population, 1939). These hypotheses are probably wrong; it is likely 
that the Neolithic and the Bronze Age-Classical periods also saw gigantic increases, so that it 
would be a better departure to suppose that the population of the world has increased five-fold 
three times, and that only ten thousand years ago it would have been 1/125 or less of its 
present size of 2.1 billions. While this is no proper way of calculating, it is nevertheless prob- 
able that the total late Paleolithic population was of the order of about ten million. This is a 
fair guess in the light of the population densities of recent primitive peoples (see L. Krzywicki, 
Primitive Society and its Vital Statistics, 1934), and Kroeber’s careful estimate of about nine 
hundred thousand for the Indians of America north of Mexico, who were largely above a hunt- 
ing culture level. (A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 38, 1939). Further- 
more, at that time the New World and Oceania could have contributed only negligibly to the 
total world figure. It also seems plain that the minor or nearly extinct racial groups of today 
existed in the Paleolithic with something more like numerical equality with others, if only 
from the fact that they were able to evolve to racial individuality in the first place. 
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survive, became extinct. He had had a traceable history of about a hundred 
thousand years himself, during which little development, and nothing like a 
change in species, took place. If he was descended from Heidelberg Man, 
something like two hundred thousand years more should be added to his 
tale, and even here the change in the whole line would probably amount to 
less than the difference between the Neanderthals and modern man. This 
leaves it difficult to suppose that Homo sapiens, complete with races, has 
appeared only since the latter part of the Lower Paleolithic. 

There is also the question of why the other species of man died out (dis- 
allowing the answer that some of them simply turned into Homo sapiens). It 
is more than likely that there was a larger number of such species than we 
know of. Nor were they on the whole unsuccessful animals, or as sensitive to 
environment as the anthropoids: certainly the Neanderthals were big- 
brained, not backward in culture, and probably capable and inventive. 
There seems to be no escaping the conclusion that Homo sapiens alone was 
responsible. One need not even make up his mind regarding the belief, held 
by Boule” and others, that Pekin Man did not actually occupy the Chou- 
koutien caves himself, but was merely quarry in the hunting of the true 
tenant, who was a sinanthropophagous Homo sapiens. It is probable simply 
that Homo sapiens was physically quicker and more «thletic, if not neces- 
sarily more powerful; this would appear to be so at least in the light of the 
Neanderthal skeletons. Such an advantage may have expressed itself in 
actual hostilities, or it may merely have led to the other species being de- 
spoiled of the available game, and their consequent dispossession. Cultural 
factors probably prevented them from finding sanctuary in remote retreats 
like islands. This sort of conflict has taken place recently among primitive 
peoples, though in these cases the inequality has not been physical. 

Such an explanation is in harmony with the general case I have been 
maintaining, that the long major part of the history of the present races 
took place before the other species had left the scene, and independently of 
them, being only a process of differentiation to be expected in a widespread 
species of generalized, progressive mammal. The definite evidence being 
poor, I make no suggestions as to precisely where this all happened, not 
wishing to put forth a hypothesis so much as a point of view. 
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SOME TYPES OF UNEASINESS AND FEAR IN A NAVAHO 
INDIAN COMMUNITY* 


By ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON and DOROTHEA C. LEIGHTON 


HIS paper is offered with two purposes in mind; first to give an original 
contribution on the Navaho, and second to present the results of some 
experimentation in method. 

Field work in much of the social sciences may be divided into three 
principal phases: 

I. Inquiry. 
II. Organization of the obtained data. 

III. Analysis leading to new concepts which may be used for practical 
application, for construction of theory, and for the guidance of further re- 
search. 

What is meant by phases I and III is obvious. Phase II concerns putting 
the original data achieved by inquiry (observation or experiment) in a form 
that makes them readily available and utilizable with efficiency. Thus the 
original worker can secure from his raw material what seems important with 
the least possible waste of time, and others who are interested in the same 
subject can study and follow the steps he takes to achieve his analysis and 
conclusions. Checks can be accurate and concensus of opinion can be 
formed. 

Due to difficulties that are inherent in the material of the social sciences 
and to the necessity for economy of space in publications, phase II is often 
neglected. Many workers develop their personal techniques of recording, 
organization, and cross-reference which, while they may be efficient enough 
for their creators, are neither readable nor understandable by any one else. 
Thus it is very hard for other workers to exercise sound judgment in evalu- 
ating the steps that take place between the observed facts and the ultimate 
conclusions, nor can they readily utilize the facts in tackling different prob- 
lens in the same or related fields. The facts are left in the condition of dogs 
that will respond only to their own master. Lack of shareable raw material 
further beclouds an already misty problem in the social sciences, namely, 
the establishment of facts. 

In all science a fact is established when it is generally accepted. This 


* Read at the 97th annual meeting of the American Psychiatric Association, at Richmond 
Virginia, May 9, 1941. 

The study on which this paper is based was done on a joint Post-doctoral Research Train- 
ing Fellowship provided by the Social Science Research Council, during a leave of absence from 
the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic. 
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sounds like saying that ‘‘a mouse is a mouse,”’ but it is worth stating because 
there is a tendency to think that some sort of automatic logicality or objec- 
tivity, which is independent of human agency and which is called “proof,” 
is sufficient to establish a fact. It seems inherent in human nature to seek for 
things that are free of the uncertainty of human nature and that are self- 
regulating and mechanical, and in line with this we feel comfortable if we can 
think of the scientific establishment of fact as something which has existence 
and occurrence like the tides, no matter who comes or goes. Objectivity is of 
course necessary, but it must not be pursued to the extreme of attempting 
complete rejection of everything called subjective. Such is not possible be- 
cause judgment enters in many places in all scientific work. Subjective ele- 
ments will give most trouble if we ignore them, and least if we accept them 
as having a place in the framework and try to evaluate them for what they 
are. Uncritical reliance on would-be fool-proof procedures often leads to the 
misapplication of exact methods to material not suited to them—such as 
calculating out ten decimal places concerning data where the error in the 
original observation is plus or minus twenty. Logic itself cannot be followed 
blindly, for there have been many fine consistent systems built on false 
premises, and there are things that are true and factual that have no appar- 
ent logical nature. For them we reserve the word empirical. 

The fundamental thing is that a fact is established not by its independ- 
ence of human thought, not by objectivity and freedom from subjectivity, 
but when all persons of good intelligence unmotivated by personal bias on 
being given the same data agree concerning the conclusions. In the labora- 
tory sciences such as chemistry, this can be carried out with great economy. 
When a man discovers a reaction, he reports it in concise symbols which 
give all the essential details. Other people accept, reject or modify according 
to the degree to which they can achieve the same results in following his 
specifications. Thus are facts accepted into the pool of common knowledge. 

In sciences that have to rely more on observation than on controlled ex- 
perimentation the matter is not so easy. In clinical medicine, for example, it 
is often impossible to repeat original observations. What is possible, and 
what is done, is that for every patient each examination and test is carefully 
described in the case record. Conclusions in the form of diagnoses are also 
entered, but the recorded description is the primary thing and no research 
clinic would think of keeping only diagnoses in its records. By this means the 
conclusions and derived facts of one physician can be reviewed and eval- 
uated by his peers at staff conferences, when new developments occur in a 
case, or in the course of research. 

In the social sciences the problem is more difficult than in medicine, but 
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the principle is similar. The difficulty of the material merely makes it neces- 
sary that observation and organization be more scrupulous. When original 
data is obtained from observations that are largely not repeatable, it is im- 
portant to have the data organized so that it can be clearly understood with- 
out prejudice of hypothesis and so that the structure of analysis and the 
validity of conclusion can be reviewed by anybody. Science does not operate 
independently of mental processes. The problem is to give the mental proc- 
esses the best possible material to utilize. 

In this paper we attempt to carry out these principles. We shall describe: 
I. the inquiry, II. the organization of the data, and III. the analysis, con- 
clusions and plans for further inquiry, and we shall explain how the basic 
material is available to others who may wish to use it in order to check our 
results or employ it in relation to other problems. 

Work of this type presupposes adequate clerical help. Social scientists 
need their technicians just as much as clinical physiologists. It is rightly 
considered waste for an advanced physiologist to do all the laboratory rou- 
tine associated with his experiments, and it is a similar waste for a social sci- 
entist to be forced to spend hours doing work a clerical technician could 
accomplish. 


I. INQUIRY 
(a) The Place: 


South of the town of Gallup in western New Mexico, near the Two Wells 
Trading Post and the villages of Ramah and Atarque, live Navaho Indians 
who have been under the anthropological scrutiny of Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn 
of Harvard and his co-workers for a number of years. Since we wanted to 
carry out psychobiological personality studies' on individuals in a culture 


1 The term, psychobiology, is here used in the sense in which it has long been the core of 
Dr. Adolf Meyer’s teaching. It stresses the study of man as a whole, as an individual in action, 
and it avoids selecting psychological or physiological aspects and attempting to understand 
them out of their context in the complete individual human being. The principal items for 
consideration in a psychobiological study may be summarized thus: 1) The action tendencies 
and conative performances. 2) Cognitive processes. 3) Emotions and moods (affect). 4) Gen- 
eral health and fitness. 5) Family and social influences. 6) Sex development and patterns. 
7) The drawing together of the data from all these headings into a synthesis that gives a pic- 
ture of the nature of the personality with its assets and liabilities and which points the way to 
further inquiry and understanding. Of paramount importance in such a study is the life story 
of the subject which represents his previous experience and development and the interaction 
of his constitution with his environment. This does not mean that each person necessarily 
compulsively repeats patterns laid down once and for all in some very early period of develop- 
ment, but it does mean that all later actions have relationship with antecedent actions even 
though great changes may occur between the first and the most recent. Of equal importance 
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alien to our own, we gladly accepted Dr. Kluckhohn’s invitation to work 
with the Indians he knew. This society presents interesting contrasts to our 
civilization, and yet has been studied to such an extent that we could un- 
derstand our findings in individuals against the general tendencies and pat- 
terns of the group. 

The Navaho in the area total about six hundred, living in family groups 
scattered over some fifteen hundred square miles of rolling pinyon- and 
sage-covered plateau, 6000 to 7000 feet above sea level, that is semi-arid 
and split with canyons. Being off the Reservation, these Indians are in eco- 
nomic competition with white and Mexican ranchers and make their living 
by farming, sheep and cattle raising, hiring out, rug weaving and silver 
work. Although the environment is difficult and white people are constantly 
edging them off the better land, they have managed to survive and to main- 
tain intact much of their culture, especially its religious aspects. 


(6b) Manner in which the data was gathered: 


We made our headquarters with the family of our Indian interpreter, 
living side by side with them in one of their extra hogans for four months. 
Three times we spent a week or two with two other families. Since we came 
in contact with few other English speaking Navahos, practically all our in- 
formation came through our interpreter. 

At first our inquiries were along the ethnographic lines which the Indians 
had come to expect from the anthropologists. We also let it be known that 
we were physicians, and in the course of medical examinations we learned all 
we could about a patient’s life. After a while we explained that we wanted 
life stories and found a number of willing informants. We attended cere- 
monials with our interpreter, afterward asking him for a detailed account of 
what everything meant. Little by little he began to tell us bits of the general 
conversation as well as the ritual performance, and finally this became the 
main topic in his descriptions. Sometimes we sent him or his son scouting 
alone to ceremonials, and each would report what had been done and said. 

Every day was balanced between observation and note making. Our 
ideal was to put down all we saw and heard. In order to prevent the Indians 
being too self-conscious of what they said in our presence, we did not make 
notes during casual conversations but did so as soon afterward as possible. 


with the biography is the status of the subject at the moment, his equilibrium at the time we 
see him and his actions and reactions in terms of each of the above headings. 

For a detailed discussion of the psychobiological personality study as formed for work 
with persons in our culture, see Chapters II to IV in Psychobiology and Psychiatry by Wendell 
Muncie, the C. V. Mosby Company, 1939. 
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When gathering life-story data or reports on ceremonials, we took them 
down verbatim on the typewriter. 

After some preliminary experimenting with a standard form of short- 
hand that used alphabetical letters, we gave it up because there were too 
many symbols that stood for a variety of different things and depended on 
context for meaning. Such are not practical when one is recording an un- 
familiar culture and taking verbatim material that is in broken English. In 
place of shorthand we evolved a system of abbreviations which very much 
shortened our writing time, yet had no duplication in the meanings of the 
symbols and was simple enough so that anybody could learn to read it very 
quickly. Each day’s notes were marked with the date, the pages numbered 
consecutively under that date and the different dates kept in chronological 
order. At the end of the notes for each day, a summary and a list of ques- 
tions were made that might help in guiding inquiry and observation in sub- 
sequent days. All notes were kept in duplicate by the use of carbon paper. 


II. ORGANIZATION OF THE DATA 


On returning from the field we made an index of all the notes and listed 
there the following items: 


(1) All persons. 
(2) Things of ethnographic interest—customs, folk-lore, religion. 
(3) White-Indian relationships—acculturation. 
(4) Relationships with other tribes. 
(5) Social and interpersonal relationships. 
(6) Adult-child relationships. 
(7) Child behavior. 
(8) Sex and family. 
(9) Play. 
(10) Opinions, attitudes, interests. 
(11) Emotions and moods. 
(12) Habits. 
(13) Subsistence and things related, such as clothing, dwellings, handicrafts, 
farming, hunting, work for money, etc. 
(14) Competition. 
(15) All matters related to health. 
(16) Sources of uneasiness and fear. 


The index was made in duplicate, one for each set of notes. Each of the 
main topics above was broken down into sub-topics which were also indexed. 
As the notes are worked over and reworked over, and new topics appear to 
be important, they are added to the index. 
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By this means the field notes were made more available for use and the 
data which they contain on a variety of topics could be readily ascertained. 

For the purpose of the present paper on uneasiness and fear among these 
Indians, by use of the index we brought together and had typed out quota- 
tions of all the references to threatening events or situations which occur in 
our notes. A page of such references appears like this: 


(January 15, 1940; pp. 12-14) After we had had some lunch Dave returned and 
sat with us, making remarks now and then. Told us how he had had a fine house 
here and many good farm tools, but one winter when he was away the place was 
broken open and robbed. Since then he has been unable to farm properly because 
he has no plough. He had three hundred acres but only twenty-five of that has been 
broken. Nothing has been planted this year—too dry—so hard pressed this winter 
to feed family, horses and pets; must buy everything. He has no sheep except a 
pet lamb. They used to break into the neighbors’ fields and the neighbors didn’t 
like it, so Dave got rid of the sheep. 

(January 15, 1940; p. 20) Chief addition is that Dave said the time his former 
houses were robbed, he and all his family were away picking pinyons all winter. 
“Our Sister” was asked to keep an eye on the place but it snowed so much she 
couldn’t get over, and during that time it was robbed. Dave’s silver-working tools 
were taken at the same time. 

(January 16, 1940; pp. 18-20) Old man (All Right) was telling me (Dave) last 
night, a lot of Indians in town talking—a woman has been killed night before last 
by her husband. That has happened through drinking. I think he said two persons 
killed in one night. (What will happen?) A boy at Two Wells married over in Manue- 
lito. They was drinking in place they going to have game. This boy went with other 
woman over down in arroyo. They found her with clothes pulled off and all bloody 
around. They follow track in snow. They have boy who did it in jail, waiting trial. 
That’s a bad thing, taking woman from hogan down in arroyo and pull clothes off. 


The numbers refer to the location of each reference in the field notes so 
that its setting can be reviewed if that ever seems worth while. There are 
227 such pages containing 859 references to sources of uneasiness and fear. 

After the compilation we analyzed the types of threats to determine their 
characteristics and made marginal notes on each reference with a word or 
two in red ink that described its nature, such as Disease, Accident, Theft, 
Murder, and so on. When this task was completed, we made tables in which 
we grouped the threats according to their common characteristics, but at 
the same time giving the informant, a little description of each individual 
threat, and the page number of the volume that contains all the complete 
quotations. 

For one page of such tables see page 200. 
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Threats to Eating 
(From Physical Environment) 


Item and Page of Informants 


Volume Containing Complete ||DSGG/GB Ja |DT| Bd RP| TA); H|SS|CW) LS 


Quotation 
1 
17. Getting relief (Travel diffi- 
- 
1 
4. Scarcity of feed........... 1 
133. Scarcity of Feed..... = 1 
19. Scarcity of feed.......... -|- 
71. Scarcity of feed......... -|- 1 
1 
1 
1 
-|- 1 
80. Rabid coyotes killing sheep.|| 1 
194. Nocrops to speak of ....... 1 
206. No crops last summer.....|| - 
Didn’t raise anything......|| - - - --|1 
207. Planted garden but it didn’t 


The tables themselves are grouped under the following headings: 


1. Threats to Eating 

2. Threats from Disease 

3. Threats from Accident and Injury 
4. Threats to Housing 

5. Threats to Clothing and Possessions 
6. Threats from Social Relationships 
7. Threats from White Pressure 

8. Threats from and to Religion 

9. Threats from Environment 

0. Threats from Mexicans 

1. Threats from Other Indian Tribes 
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12. Alcohol 
13. Death and Its Causes 


With the material thus organized, we set about summarizing the infor- 
mation revealed and drawing whatever conclusions appeared warranted. It 
seemed entirely feasible for us to check back on the validity of any of the 
facts or conclusions and for anybody else to do so too, or to use our tables, 
compilation, index and field notes for other problems. The number of work- 
ers in the Navaho field is sufficiently small so that our carbon copies are ade- 
quate for lending. In a field where there are a great many who might want 
to consult the original data, the compilations and tables could be reproduced 
by mimeograph or similar process. For the general scientific public, it is 
enough to publish the conclusions and the description of the method, and 
make a statement that the original data can be surveyed by any qualified 
person who wishes. 


Ill. ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


From the completed tables we have brought together all the references 
to overtly threatening events and situations which occur in our notes. We 
have not included any in which there was doubt as to whether or not the 
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Navahos themselves considered the item threatening. We have simply a 
compilation and analysis of those sources of uneasiness which found verbal 
expression among the Indians and could be picked up by two white people 
living with them under the conditions described. It is not to be considered a 
precise survey of the community, but it is a precise analysis of the sample 
we obtained, and as such it is a step beyond general impressions. 

Doubtless there are many causes of anxiety that the Indians realize 
but do not mention, and still others that they do not recognize themselves. 
But we feel that by giving the surface its due consideration, we start with 
something tangible, and later, when it comes to the construction of theory, 
do not run so much risk of giving a complex explanation for a simple fact be- 
cause we missed the obvious. 


Types of Threats 


The types of uneasiness and fear the Indians mentioned, if considered 
according to their effect, fall rather naturally into six categories. These are: 

(1) Threats to health and body; that is, mentions of disease, and injuries 
or death resulting from accidents, fights and wars. 

(2) Threats to subsistence; these include threats to food, clothing and 
possessions, because, as with us, these are interchangeable. 

(3) Threats to social security; that is, any evident danger to a person in 
his relationship to his fellows, including quarrels between individuals and 
expressions of group disapproval. A few examples may help to clarify what 
we mean here. Referring to her mother, an informant said, “She hates every- 
body and everybody hates her.’”’ One day we asked why a certain man who 
had a lot to say at home was quiet at meetings and our interpreter said that 
he was afraid to talk, ‘afraid he would make a mistake and people would 
laugh, or talk about it afterward.”’ Or again, one man in his life story told of 
having extra-marital sex relations with a girl who then ran away with his 
horse, saddle and jewelry. This put him in a bad fix, as the horse belonged 
to his wife, and efforts to hide the business got him all the further into 
trouble. 

(4) Threats to liberty; that is, things which limit the Navahos’ freedom 
to move about as they please, such as arrests, jail, being sent to boarding 
school, or the appearance of fences throughout the country. 

(5) Threats to housing and shelter; this is a contrast to our civilization, 
where housing depends on money and so would be grouped with subsistence. 
Housing with them depends chiefly on labor, so here we classify the dangers 
to the buildings themselves, such as being struck by lightning. 

(6) Threats to religion; threats to the practice of religion, as for example: 
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A rumor that the white people were going to do away with all medicine 
men. 

Numerically, our references to threats of all sorts in which effect is spec- 
ified total 707, and appear in Chart I. These figures include repeated refer- 
ences to the same threats as separate items, because our interest is in the 
amount of concern the Navahos showed. 

The first thing which the collected data reveal is the great preponderance 
of health concern over any other type, health references forming sixty per 
cent of the total. Some of these came to our attention because we were 
known to be physicians. However, even if we subtract all references that 
seem influenced by our profession, which amount to about fifteen per cent, 
health and body threats, totalling forty-five per cent, still lead all other 
types by a large margin. Since they are so large a proportion it is worth while 
looking into them a little further. Disease is responsible for sixty-seven per 
cent, accidents for seventeen per cent, and the rest are attributed to wars 
and fights. Of the diseases described, eighty-one per cent were evidertly or- 
ganic, like smallpox, broken legs, colds and sore throats; sixteen per cent 
left us in doubt as to whether they were organic or functional; and three per 
cent were apparently functional, with symptoms suggesting depression, 
hysteria, etc. Of all the diseases, forty per cent were incapacitating, forty- 
three per cent were not, and seventeen per cent were not sufficiently spec- 
ified in our notes to judge. From these figures it can easily be seen that lack 
of health is a very important concern of these Navahos, and that almost half the 
instances of disease that they mentioned interfered with life activities. 

This is the more interesting because of the well-known fact that Navaho 
religion emphasizes illness, and the majority of ceremonials are for the bene- 
fit of a sick person. The religious and cultural patterns would lead one to ex- 
pect the types of illness to be chiefly feelings of uneasiness, anxiety, and 
hypochondriasis. It is therefore a surprise to find that the talk was pre- 
dominantly about organic and frequently incapacitating varieties. 

The question arises, to what extent do these topics of conversation rep- 
resent the actual situations; is organic disease and bodily injury the greatest 
danger that the Navahos have to face? Some facts indicate that ill health, if 
not the greatest danger, is certainly one of the most important: 

(1) Of all the deaths we heard about (85 in all), fifty-four per cent were 
due to disease and twenty-eight per cent to injury. Causes included tubercu- 
losis, flu, smallpox, abscesses, puerperal infection, ant bite, snake bite, drag- 
ging by horses, and automobile accidents. 

(2) The children in the families we observed were many of them under- 
weight and had chronic colds. 
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(3) Nearly all the patients whom we examined by request had pathologi- 
cal signs—fever, swellings, inflammation, consolidation in the chest, etc. 
The total number of references in our notes to our own observations of ill 
health amounts to sixty-eight in the four months. 

On the other hand, we wonder that subsistence worries do not outweigh 
or at least approach the health worries. Economic studies of the Navahos 
make it very clear that they are under a severe and chronic subsistence 
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strain. For instance, the Government agency for the Navahos reports that 
the median average per capita income for the area we knew was $44.67 per 
year. To be sure, the year covered by this report was an especially bad one, 
and fortunately the cash income does not represent the total! resources of 
the Navahos, who depend on their home-grown crops and herds for a large 
part of their diet. Nevertheless, this is hardly our idea of adequate living, 
and yet almost every Navaho contends with it all his life. The range of their 
diet is very limited, mostly corn with occasional meat in winter, and but 
little more ample in summer. It is likely deficient in many vitamins. We 
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think it probable that subsistence worries, while chronic, rarely kill or in- 
capacitate directly through starvation. Disease, on the other hand, fre- 
quently kills and cripples. Much of the disease is very likely due to poor 
resistance based on this inadequate subsistence, but the Navaho do not see 
this connection, and pay attention to the thing which they see in their daily 
life incapacitating and slaying. This sort of emphasis is probably not uncom- 
mon in any society; a set of derived and obvious threats receive the full attention 
of the people while the fundamental cause is unrecognized. Moreover, ill health, 
because it interferes with work, makes subsistence all the more precarious 
and increases the burdens of other members of the society. 

As well as dietary deficiency there is also poor hygiene as a factor con- 
tributing to sickness. Lack of water, the necessity to live by very simple 
standards, and the patterns of their culture, all contribute to unhygienic 
ways of existing. 


Indian Conception of Sources 


So far we have discussed the threats to the Navahos according to their 
effects. If now we consider the threats according to the sources the Indians 
recognize for the dangers, the result is a table like Chart II. The total, 859, 
is greater in this classification because there are many references to sources 
that do not specify effect. 

The headings Disease and Accident and Injury are self-explanatory. Re- 
ligious Beliefs includes breaking rules of religious behavior, unfavorable 
influence of ceremonials under certain circumstances, coyotes crossing one’s 
path, the evil effect of spirits and corpses, etc. These aberrations and mis- 
haps are believed either to cause bodily illness directly, or to make the per- 
son vulnerable to illness or accident. One who gets sick is thought of pri- 
marily as having got out of harmony with the forces of nature. This forms 
the rationale for the Navahos’ treatment of the sick—they hold ceremonials 
which will restore the harmony, and then the manifestations of disease will 
disappear. Thus it is apparent that the sources Disease, Accident and Injury, 
and Religious Beliefs are essentially one category to the Navahos and as 
such constitute the great bulk (55 per cent) of the table. By comparing this 
chart with the previous one it can be seen that the marked preponderance of 
health worry is about the same whether considered from the point of view 
of effect or from the point of view of source. 

The block of threats arising from Religious Beliefs considerably increases 
the uneasiness of the Navahos over and above what may be inevitable from 
the hazards of their circumstances of living. Due to the elaborateness of 
their religious culture, the number of things a Navaho has as possible sources 
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of fear are enormous. This is definitely one of the disadvantages of their 
religion, but it is balanced by powers for producing a sense of security which 
we have discussed in another paper.’ The tabus and regulations are really 
part of a system for avoiding harm, and by their use a Navaho feels at least 
partially protected. The trouble is, they work two ways, especially when 
real misfortunes are plentiful, and pile up additional fears and hazards. The 
situation is not unlike that of the obsessive patient who by his rituals of 
washing and not touching things attains a form of comfort and security, but 
at the same time makes life intolerable in other ways because of the number 
of things he may not do and because of his constant fear of transgression. 
The chart gives some indication of the proportion of these culturally im- 
posed threats from religious beliefs as compared with other sources. 

Threats from Social Situations include family fights, quarrels among 
Navahos, theft, exploitation and unwanted sexual advances. White Pressure 
means such things as Indians being pushed off the land, economic competi- 
tion, changes in customs, and fights. Threats from the Physical Environment 
are severe weather, lack of water, feed scarcity, wild animals, and difficulty 
of travel. Mexicans and Other Indian Tribes afford difficulties similar to 
those that come from whites. 

A feature of interest is the fact that Difficulties with Other Navahos plays 
such a large part. This intra-tribal friction is probably one very important 
reason why they do not cooperate well in group projects. Further, it makes 
for inefficiency in the use of the uncertain natural resources, and is a fact 
which any one trying to bring about changes among them will have to take 
into account. Analysis of the causes of friction is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but we may take it as significant that it comprises twenty-six per 
cent of all these threats and ranks second to the disease-religion group. It is 
generally thought that the Indians have most of their trouble with sur- 
rounding white people but evidently they also have much with each other. 
It may be that less was said about pressure from white people because we 
were white. The threats from whites that they did mention, while fewer in 
number than those from Indians, were of a more severe and sweeping char- 
acter. 

It is remarkable that they do not attribute more difficulty to the actual 
hardship of the physical environment with its short growing season and 
threats of drought. As with the subsistence issue in the first table, this seems 
to be in contrast to the actual situation. 


? Alexander H. Leighton, and Dorothea C. Leighton: Elements of Psychotherapy in Navaho 
Religion (Psychiatry 4, No. 4, 1941), pp. 515-523. 
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Discussion 


The collected and organized data and charts map out a number of inter- 
esting questions and give some indications for future inquiry. 

The Navahos in the community studied are evidently very greatly con- 
cerned about health and anxious for protection against disease. Medicine 
has much to offer them, particularly preventive medicine, including a bet- 
ter conception of the relationship between disease and subsistence. 

However, to bring this about would be no simple matter. Attempts to 
educate the Navahos in medical matters would have to be carried out in a 
manner that would not ruthlessly undermine their religious orientation® or 
more harm than good might result for the group as a whole. Recommenda- 
tions and advice to the Navahos on how to improve their health and prevent 
disease should be realistically guided by the actual conditions under which 
they must live and the scope of their opportunities. There should be no repe- 
tition of the errors of the old educational system which taught them to be 
house painters and tailors when there was no such work to do in their own 
communities and little opportunity for employment in these crafts else- 
where; and when there was such opportunity, it usually involved moving far 
away to live in a white community, which intimidated them much as it 
would any one of us if we were faced with the prospect of living all the rest 
of our lives in Africa alone in a large native settlement. Problems of medical 
education must be considered in conjunction with the problems of economics 
and religious and social culture. A change cannot be made in one of these 
spheres without affecting events in the others, and it should be known in ad- 
vance what these effects are going to be. 

It is possible to achieve this kind of coordinated study and its conse- 
quent control of human adjustment if a number of principles are kept in 
mind. First, the work should be limited to manageable proportions by se- 
lecting a few sample communities out of the whole tribe, and not by re- 
stricting the study to one cultural phase or other abstraction. Second, 
within these communities all the pertinent facts should be studied for what 
they are and for their relationship to each other and the lines between the 
various scientific disciplines should in no way interfere or be superimposed 
as artificial boundaries on the facts. Third, the products of the various lines 
of inquiry should be coordinated and organized so as to achieve the maxi- 
mum of comparability and availability. 

For the Navahos one of the first things needed is a medical survey to de- 
termine the actual status of disease and health and their relationship to 


3 Ibid. 
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subsistence. By this it may be seen how the real situation compares with the 
Navahos’ attitude as reflected in their talk, and this will serve both the theo- 
retical interest in the dynamics of the group and the practical problems of 
improving their adjustment. 

Attention is attracted by the prominence of social friction among these 
Indians and this apperas to be a matter requiring extended and close 
scrutiny. It has many theoretical implications of significance and is no less 
important in practical administration. 

We are now preparing a review of the potential sources of satisfaction 
and security among these Navaho, based on the same four months sampling 
and field notes as the present article. Such a review is required as a balance 
to the data on fears and uneasiness, and needs to be carried out before much 
more can be done to understand these problems. 

A question that is of paramount interest is how the individual Indian re- 
acts to these various threats and insecurities. What do they mean to him, 
what is his attitude, his emotional reaction and feeling? What part do these 
things play in the moulding of his personality and how do they affect the 
course of his life? How do differently constituted personality types handle 
the same factors? We have some idea of the contour of the forest, now what 
of the trees? The psychobiological personality studies we have made embody 
a good deal of data on these questions and include both life stories and cross- 
sectional examinations of the subject’s present situation. The studies are 
now being prepared for publication and we plan them as the major part of 
our report and as complemental to the shorter papers. 


SUMMARY 


(1) A need is felt for having original observations so organized that the 
facts they contain are more readily obtained; that other workers besides the 
original observer may share and use them; and that better consensus of 
opinion regarding results, conclusions and theoretical constructs may be 
formed. Some steps in this direction using the subject matter of this paper 
are described. 

(2) A qualitative and quantitative analysis is given of the stresses and 
strains in Navaho life in a particuiar community as derived from a sample 
obtained by living with the Indians for four months and making psycho- 
biological studies. The material consists in 859 references to threatening 
items from six per cent of the Indians in a group of about six hundred. 

(3) Items considered from the point of view of their effect (degrees of 
concern judged by numerical frequency of reference) show disease and injury 
first, subsistence second, and things affecting sucial security third. Disease 
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is not vague but in eighty-one per cent of the cases organic in type, and in 
forty per cent incapacitating in effect. In terms of reality it seems likely 
that while ill health is very prevalent, poor subsistence is a major underlying 
cause and the more important of the two. The Navahos, however, do not 
see the connection and devote most of their attention to illness. 

(4) Items considered from the standpoint of the Navahos’ concept of 
their source, show that disease, accident and religion as a group outnumber 
all other references. Next comes social friction among the Navahos them- 
selves, with pressure from the white race third. 

(5) Several problems arise which point the way to further inquiry. A 
health survey is needed to determine how the actual situation matches the 
Navahos’ concern. The nature of the forces underlying the interpersonal 
conflicts requires investigating from both the practical and the theoretical 
points of view. An examination of the potential sources of security and 
satisfaction of these Navahos will throw the present paper into better per- 
spective. Detailed studies of specific individuals are required in order to 
understand how these threats and sources of security actually affect the 
human units of society. Material is now being prepared on the latter two 
items. 
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NAVAHO MOTOR HABITS By FLORA L. BAILEY 


HE importance of motor habits as one aspect of the social heredity of 

particular groups has long been recognized and in various publications! 
may be found valuable information. As yet, however, nothing approaching 
a full systematic description of the motor habits of a single people has been 
presented. 

The material to be considered here was obtained either by direct obser- 
vation in the field or by the use of a motion picture camera which allowed 
closer analysis later. Observations were made over a period of three sum- 
mers within a radius of ninety miles from Gallup, New Mexico. An actual 
count of cases was made for each habit until it became obvious that for 
certain movements 9 generalization could be formed.? 

A detailed description of each motor habit will be made. Only those will 
be mentioned which differ from the characteristic method of performing a 
similar movement in white (American) culture, or are movements which are 
not paralleled at all. Since the investigator has had very little field contact 
with other Indian cultures, but is accustomed to observing and analyzing 
active physical movement in our culture, she has chosen this as a basis of 
selection rather than making a comparison with other primitive groups. 

General Observations: One of the most striking differences first noted be- 
tween Navaho movement and that of the white American is the smoothness 
and flowing quality of the action. Briefly, the Navaho gestures and moves 
with sustained, circular motions raiher than with the angular, staccato 
movements characteristic of white culture. This is especially noticeable in 
the gestures accompanying a narration, as will be mentioned later. How- 
ever, it is present to a certain degree in all movement. Perhaps it is an evi- 
dence of greater relaxation and less strain, resulting from a more leisurely 
mode of living than American culture affords. This explanation seems inade- 
quate taken alone and there are doubtless other contributing factors, some 
of which will be mentioned as they occur in context. 

The motor habits which have been listed on the following pages are 
grouped arbitrarily under such headings as Personal Habits, Social Habits, 
Work Habits, and the like. This has been done for ease of reference. 


PERSONAL HABITS 
Eating: Eating is done daintily and slowly. Small pieces of meat are 


1 See, for example: Franz Boas, Primitive Art (Oslo, 1927), page 144-149; and Leslie 
Spier, Havasupi Ethnography (Anthropological Papers of the Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. XXIX, Part I), page 136. 

2 I took the observation of a minimum of four cases as the basis for a generalization. 
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cut from the larger one with a knife. Sometimes the meat is grasped with 
the teeth and the left hand and cut off close to the mouth with a knife, 
cutting toward the face. Sometimes the piece desired is held in the fingers 
and severed from the main portion with the knife moving away from the 
body. 

Bread is torn into small pieces and dipped in broth or stew, then placed 
in the mouth with thumb on top and fingers underneath pointing toward 
the face. If only bread and coffee is served, the bread is torn into small 
pieces and eaten with the fingers. 

Coffee is stirred with a spoon to dissolve the sugar. The spoon may be 
left in the cup while drinking or laid on the ground or the low table. 

Spoons are used with both the common dish of stew and with individual 
dishes. They are laid to rest on the edge of the bowl between bites, the 
handle on the table and the bowl on the lip of the dish facing down. Sips 
are taken either from the side or the end of the spoon. 

After eating, the fingers are wiped on a handerkchief, a towel, a rag, or 
the clothing. 

Melons are eaten by biting from the slice. No one has been observed 
eating a melon with an instrument, although women have been seen using 
the forefinger of the right hand, knuckles up, with a soft, pushing motion 
away from the body to dig the melon pulp onto the fingernail. One three 
year old child ate this way also. 

-In drinking hot coffee the breath is drawn in with the liquid making a 
loud sucking noise. This cools the drink which is served scalding hot. At 
the close of the swallow the breath is expelled in an aspirated “aaahh”’ 
which indicates appreciation and enjoyment. Older men almost invariably 
exaggerate this action. 

After finishing the coffee the dregs are tossed into the fire. One informant 
explained this by saying that “you must always feed the fire for it is hun- 
gry,” adding “‘when there is grease left over, it is dumped into the fire too.” 

Sleeping: The usual sleeping posture for men and women is on one side, 
legs either flexed or extended, the head well supported. Occasionally during 
the daytime a man sleeps on his back, ankles crossed, hands beneath his 
head, hat over his eyes.’ Children sleep with little support for the head. 
If they are put to bed by an adult, they are usually placed on their sides 
with knees slightly flexed. They often turn to sleep on their backs, arms 
outflung. No child has been observed sleeping with a hand under the face 
or head as white children often do. A young child is often put to bed in a 


’ Gladys A. Reichard, Desbah (Augustine, New York, 1939), photograph opposite page 
46. 
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nursing position. The mother lies on one side facing the child and cradles 
him in her arms, patting his buttocks as he nurses. She remains beside him 
until he falls asleep. One man was observed putting a smaxu boy to sleep 
by assuming the same nursing position a woman would. The child im- 
mediately fell asleep and then the man left him. 

Combing Hair:* A grass brush is used for the hair. It is grasped in the 
fist with little finger down and thumb up. The stubby end is held pointed 
toward the ground and the longer fan-shaped end up. The stubby end is 
used for the brush and the strokes are from the forehead back. When the 
hair is brushed smoothly back from the face and ears, the hair cord is tied 
twice around the hair making a “tail” which starts high on the occipital 
bone. The ends of the cord are then brought around and held crossed be- 
tween the teeth. The “‘tail’” is then held straight up in the air and turned 
down over and over toward the head. The roll thus made is about four to 
six inches long. When the roll reaches the head, the cord is removed from 
the mouth and wound around the middle of the roll leaving the ends to 
hang down when tied. When the roll is spread out at top and bottom, it 
assumes the butterfly shape commonly seen on both men and women. 

The hair is usually combed over a towel or other cloth in which the 
combings are collected. They are later burned.' Frequently one person 
combs the hair of a second, and in exchange has hers combed. Sometimes 
while brushing the hair in this manner, each person will search the other’s 
head carefully for lice.® : 

Spitting: Spitting is a constant practice of both men and women and is 
not presumably done for relief as much as from habit. The men spit through 
the teeth in the general direction of the fire, if indoors. The women lean 
over and spit onto the ground, using their fingers to wipe the mouth free 
of saliva. A little dirt is then brushed over the mucus with the fingers to 
cover it up. Singers lean forward, making ready to spit, and at a suitable 
moment in the song they spit and continue singing. Though they may miss 
a word, the song continues on a humming note and there is no break in the 
rhythm. One singer was timed as spitting about every two minutes. Dis- 
tances vary from two to six feet. 

Ablutions: The hands are washed frequently, using a wringing motion, 
and are dried on a towel or the skirt. The face is washed by splashing 


‘ Tbid., frontispiece 

5 Kluckhohn in his field notes mentions this disposal as a protection against witchcraft. 

6 W. W. Hill states in his field notes that lice are either picked from the hair with the 
fingers or the individual will wash his hair and then enter the sweat house. 
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water on it with the hands. The body is washed in the same way, then 
rubbed down and dried either on a towel or the skirt. 

Nose-Blowing: The nose is generally cleared between the thumb and 
forefinger and the mucus either shaken off or wiped on the clothing. 
Sometimes a handkerchief is used. 

Urinating:’ Young men urinate standing. Older men kneel either on 
one knee or both knees to urinate. Young women squat down, and older 
women urinate standing. 

Pointing: One informant states that you point with your lips if you are 
close enough so a person can see you, but if he is too far away to see your 
lips, you point with your finger and hand. You may also point with your 
head. It will be noted that many individuals have been observed pointing 
with both the lips and finger simultaneously, although the most common 
method is with the lips alone. These are pursed forward, slightly open, in 
the direction to be indicated. The head is slightly turned in this direction 
also. In the word “#léidi, meaning “over yonder,”’ the pursing is done in the 
middle of the word, making the word and gesture coincide. When pointing 
with the forefinger, the whole arm is extended and the motion seems to 
originate at the shoulder and flow out. 

The head is nodded to indicate “yes” and shaken from side to side to 
mean “no.” 

The youngest age at which a child was observed pointing with his lips 
was three years. He also pointed with his finger at the same time. 

Shy-Gesture:* The women make a characteristic gesture of shyness in 
which the mouth is covered by the hand, especially when smiling or laugh- 
ing. The right elbow is held close to the side, slightly in front of the body, 
the right finger tips rest on the cheek under the right eye, and the outer 
edge of the little finger covers the upper lip with the thumb along the chin 
line on the right side of the face. 

Variations of this gesture are often seen. The left hand is sometimes 
used; sometimes when sitting the elbow is rested on the upraised knee and 
the hand rests across the mouth in repose; sometimes the position of the 
hand is with the forefinger up and the thumb pointing toward the eye on 
the same side as the hand used; and sometimes the elbow is raised instead 
of being held close to the side. In any event, the gesture of the hand over 
mouth is uniformly characteristic of shyness in a women. It has been ob- 
served, however, that among a group of women who are close acquaintances 


7 Information offered by W. W. Hill from his field notes. 
8 Reichard, 1939, op. cit., photograph opposite page 39. 
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or relatives, when no outsider is present the shy-gesture is entirely omitted 
and laughing is done openly and without embarrassment. 

Cigarette Smoking: The most frequently observed method of holding a 
lighted cigarette is with the thumb underneath and the fingers on top. Men 
hold the cigarette to their mouths in this position with one hand and draw 
a light from either a match or a glowing coal held in the other hand. Often 
the cigarette is held away from the mouth while the match is applied. Old 
women in particular often hold the cigarette in this fashion and light it 
by alternately holding the cigarette in contact with the flame, then putting 
it to the mouth and puffing on it. Younger women usually light the ciga- 
rettes in the same way as the men. They do not inhale, however, but puff 
with short, rapid breaths in an awkward manner. One very old woman was 
observed inhaling deeply, then blowing the smoke in a long stream out the 
left corner of her mouth. Occasionally a person is seen holding a short stub 
to the mouth between the thumb and forefinger, fingers up and pointing 
toward the lips, the lighted end shielded by the cupped hand. 

Cigarettes are usually thrown away without being extinguished, or 
tossed into the fire if convenient. One woman was observed extinguishing 
a half-smoked cigarette by brushing it gently on the ground. She then put 
it away to finish later, remarking that it made her dizzy to smoke. 

An old woman was noticed holding a cigarette between the inner sides 
of the first and second fingers in the customary white fashion, but with the 
palm away from the body instead of facing it, the lighted end of the ciga- 
rette being on the palm side of the hand. 

Sitting Postures*—Children: Boys often drop down on one knee, toe 
turned in, and sit on the inner border of the foot. The other foot rests flat 
on the ground, knee up, with the boy’s arm resting on the knee, hand dan- 
gling. They also imitate the men’s sitting postures or squat as described for 
small girls. 

Small girls frequently squat with both feet flat on the ground, knees 
up, heels almost touching each other. Older girls imitate women’s positions. 

Once a twelve year old girl squatted on her heels and rested her buttocks 
against a wall for support. 

Women:"® Often they sit" on one hip, both legs turned back toward 


®°W. W. Hill, An Outline of Navaho History, Ethnography, and Acculturation (Federal 
Writer’s Project, mss. 1937). In referring to the sitting postures of Navaho men and women 
Hill indicates that they have a precedent in the positions assumed by two of the legendary 
deities, thus making them traditional. 

10 W. W. Hill in his field notes says that people would talk about a woman who sat in the 
sitting posture of a man and wonder what was wrong with her. They would say “I wonder 
what she is doing that for? That doesn’t look like a woman.”’ 

" Reichard, 1939, op. cit., photographs opposite pages 102, 119, and 63. 
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the opposite side and feet tucked under the body. Frequently the upper 
knee is slightly lifted and crossed or drawn forward to rest somewhat over 
the lower knee. The weight of the body is supported on the heel of the 
hand with the arm extended down at the side, or the woman slumps for- 
ward with her arms around her knees. 

Sometimes the feet are stretched out straight in front, weight on the 
buttocks, the body held erect with slightly rounded shoulders and slumped 
torso. When the hands are placed, palm up, on the thighs, it completes the 
ceremonial sitting position for women. This is occasionally varied by cross- 
ing the ankles. 

Another position is to sit on the buttocks, one leg rotated outward and 
knee flexed to bring the foot close to the body, the outer border of thigh 
and leg resting on the ground. The other foot is placed flat on the ground 
with the knee raised. The forearm on this side of the body rests on the up- 
raised knee with the hand dangling. 

Women sometimes sit on the inner border of one foot as described for 
men, with the other knee flexed, or with leg extended straight forward. 

Men: They squat on their heels, back and buttocks resting against a 
wall or other support about twelve inches from the ground. The arms rest 
on the knees. 

Sitting cross-legged, “tailor fashion,” hands placed, palms up, on thighs, 
is the ceremonial posture for the men.” 

A half-lying position on the back is often taken with shoulders and head 
propped up against a wall or other support, knees bent up and out, feet flat 
on the ground, and hat resting on one knee, or over the eyes (if sleeping). 
Great variations are seen in the reclining angle in this position. 

They squat “cowboy fashion” with one foot flat on floor, knee raised 
while the other foot with heel raised allows the weight to rest on the toe. 
The buttocks rest on the raised heel of this foot. This is a common eating 
position for men. 

Both men and women often sit on the inner border of one foot, the leg 
being rotated out and flexed under the body, while the other foot rests knee 
upraised and foot flat on ground. 

Walking:™ Both men and women walk erect with a long stride in a re- 
laxed, loose-limbed fashion, feet toeing ahead, legs swinging freely from 
the hips. There is a difference in movement varying with the type of shoes 
worn. The moccasin-clad individual walks with more grace and ease than 
one clad in store shoes. This is understandable and probably due to the 


® Reichard, 1939, op. cit., photograph opposite page 142. 
18 W. W. Hill says in his field notes that informants maintain you must walk side by side 
with your guest, preferably with arms about eack other’s shoulders. 
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discomfort of badly fitting shoes. Cowboy boots on the men produce the 
peculiar walk noticed among white men wearing similar footgear; a slight 
flexion of the knees, tilt of the pelvis, a shortened, rather awkward gait 
due to high heels. 

The shoulders of both men and women tend to droop slightly forward, 
arms hanging loosely. The head, however, is erect and the chest does not 
take the same hollow concavity that drooping shoulders and fatigue posture 
produces in whites. The effect is that of ease, relaxation, and control in the 
walk. Especially in the women, aided no doubt by the graceful swing of a 
long, full skirt, it is most pleasing. It contrasts decidedly with the gait of 
the Pueblo woman which, viewed from the rear, is a waddle from side to 
side. 

Horseback Riding: Both men and women ride with long stirrups and 
stand in them when trotting. The reins are held in either hand, or both, in 
no set style. The elbows lift away from the sides and move with the motion 
of the horse. The position is easy and relaxed, and the body slumps slightly. 
In riding bareback or when racing, the knees are flexed and the horse 
gripped with them. Then the body is bent forward, reins in the left hand, 
while the whip is handled with the right. The quirt is brought down across 
the horse’s flanks with a rhythmic lift and swing as the animal runs. Both 
men and women show expert horsemanship which appears efficient and 
utilitarian rather than conforming to a set style. 


SOCIAL HABITS 


Handshake: A Navaho handshake is a limp clasp and release of the 
right hands. There is no motion up and down, no grip. In greeting a family, 
precedence is given to the older members present. You then shake hands as 
desired with others assembled. On one occasion three young men were ob- 
served to enter a cook-shade, squat and eat, then having finished turn to 
greet those near by with handshakes although previously ignoring them. 

Stylized Embrace: The right hands are grasped as for the handshake, 
but the left arm is lifted and placed around the neck of the person greeted, 
to lie loosely across the shoulders. The head is inclined forward toward 
the right shoulder of the person who is so embraced. This has been observed 


4 Reichard, 1939, op. cit., photographs opposite pages 94 and 110. 

18 Hill states in his field notes that handshaking is a custom taken over from the Mexicans. 
It was customary in the old days to embrace. 

16 Hill describes the embrace with one hand over and on the back of the shoulder, the 


other under the opposite arm. The older people of a tribe or a father and son will embrace each 
other on meeting. 
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on only one occasion, at which time four older members of a family thus 
greeted a long absent friend. 

Sitting Position in the Hogan: Any of the positions and variations de- 
scribed in the section on sitting postures may be assumed. It is common to 
see women sitting on the north of the door, men at the south. On cere- 
monial occasions this location is prescribed. The head of the house fre- 
quently sits to the west of the fire. Etiquette demands that no one remain 
standing for any length of time in the hogan. 

Measuring" and Counting: One woman was observed indicating the 
number of years by the following gesture: the four fingers of the right hand 
were held before the chin, about ten inches away, close together and 
straight with the fingers pointing up, palm toward the face. Her thumb 
was curled across the palm, hidden, and the fingers bent at phalangeal- 
metacarpal joint. She emphasized the years by a slight motion as if pushing 
toward the listener with the back of her hand several times. 

The amount of weaving finished in one day (one inch) was indicated by 
placing the first two fingers of the right hand on the ground perpendicular 
to it and facing the body. 

One old man indicated the number ten by using the fingers of both 
hands extended with the palms out, thumbs together, and backs toward 
his face. Later he was observed showing other numbers in the same manner 
by extending the required number of fingers. 

A woman counted three by holding up the last three fingers of her right 
hand in front of her face, palm toward the face. 

Gestu: e of Appreciation: Men in relating a story, or in showing apprecia- 
tion of one, bring the hands together once, slowly and silently, in a clap- 
ping motion and softly rub them against each other a few times. The 
motion is preceded by a fairly wide swing and has the effect of an exclama- 
tion such as “that’s a good one!” 

Story Telling: In the process of relating a story certain things are no- 
ticed. The movements used for illustration are graphic and almost con- 
tinuous, having a slow, liquid character. The motions are smooth, relaxed, 


17 Hill in his field notes lists the following measurements which are indicated by motions: 
one, two, three, four, and five finger widths (five finger widths being measured from the 
knuckle of the thumb over the hand): the spread from thumb to index finger, middle finger, 
ring finger, or little finger: the distance between the second and third joints of the little finger 
(this measurement is used in cutting prayersticks as are also three and four finger widths): 
from the tip of the little finger to the elbow: from the middle of the chest to the tip of the little 
finger, arm outstretched: from the nipple of the opposite breast to the tip of the middle finger 
of the outstretched arm (this measurement is used in marking the length of a bow): and the 
span between the arms. 
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yet sustained, and only in a few spots are they staccato. They are in general 
circular not angular movements and there is much swaying of the hands 
back and forth. Movements seem to originate at the shoulder and extend 
through the fingers. 

To indicate direction or distances traveled, the forefinger is sometimes 
pointed toward the ground away from the body with the other fingers 
loosely folded under. In this sort of motion an “attack” is made in the air 
at a point near the body, then a sustained movement is made forward as 
if drawing a line in space, and it is finished with a final “‘attack” at arm’s 
distance to indicate destination reached. A continuous motion away from 
the body, finally drifting away in space, is used to indicate extreme distance 
or time. 

One man held the left forefinger pointed away from his body parallel 
to the floor with the thumb side up. The right forefinger was then used to 
point along this surface with an emphasizing gesture. A point at the base 
of the left finger was first indicated, then the hand moved along to draw 
a line toward the tip, indicating branches to right or left. In this motion 
the right finger was held fairly flat, palm down, and the tip shoved along 
in advance of the hand. 

One man was seen describing a prairie dog in the following manner: 
The curved index finger of the right hand was held erect, other fingers 
clenched in a fist, with the thumb side toward the body. The onlooker saw 
the lifted finger resemble a prairie dog sitting up by his hole. 

Dancing :"* In the “‘Girls’ Dance’ portion of the Enemy Way, dancing in 
couples occurs. The usual method of approach is for the girl to clutch the 
man securely and force him to follow her into the circle of dancers around 
the fire. (One informant states that school-boys sometimes ask a gir] to 
dance using the phrase ““May I dance with you.” This would be entirely 
outside tradition.) 

The motion of the couple dance is a shuffle of the feet. Partners stand 
side by side, facing the same direction, with inside arms linked or placed 
around each other’s waists. They move slowly forward around the circle. 
Sometimes couples stand face to face with hands on each other’s waists, 
then turn in place with shuffling steps. Occasionally a couple embellishes 
the steps by moving forward with a slow, accented skip. In one instance a 
polka was observed, at Smith Lake. 

Bathing Infant: The woman sits on the ground, her legs folded under 


18 B. and M. G. Evans in their book American Indian Dance Steps (New York, 193i) have 


described in detail certain Navaho dance steps. Therefore, only the “Girls’ Dance” will be de- 
scribed here. 
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to the right. A wash basin is placed on the ground in front of her knees and 
the water tested with the right thumb to ascertain correct temperature. 
The infant is held face up on her lap, its head supported by her left hand 
placed under its back and neck. The head is pointed toward the woman’s 
knees, buttocks resting high on right thigh, legs hanging over right thigh 
toward the woman’s hip. Using the right hand she first bathes the head. 
One informant stated that all Navaho women washed the infant’s head 
first, but she didn’t know why. Either a cloth or the bare hand is used. The 
rest of the body is bathed very sketchily compared with the thoroughness 
of the shampoo. The infant is sometimes supported upright in the basin 
after the shampoo and his bath completed in this position. 

Nursing Habits: A variety of nursing positions have been observed, 
differing with the age of the child and the inclination of the mother. A 
common practice when the child is in the cradle board is to lay the board 
across the lap and let the child turn its head to nurse. 

One two year old boy (naked) left his play, approached his mother from 
the left side, lay face down across her left thigh with legs sprawled on the 
floor, and reached for her breast. She gave him no help other than uncover- 
ing the breast and laying her left hand across his back. 

A fourteen month old child was nursed while lying in her mother’s lap, 
supported face up by her mother’s arm, head resting on the curved elbow. 
In this same position another mother nursed her five month old baby. She 
alternated breasts and supported the nipple in position by holding it be- 
tween the first two fingers of the right hand, palm flat against the breast. 

An eighteen month old boy kneaded his mother’s breasts vigorously each 
time he nursed, though she stated that he did not bite. Other nursing posi- 
tions of the same boy are as follows: standing in front of the kneeling 
mother; standing in front of mother who is leaning over a bench working; 
lying on his face across mother’s right knee from the right side to reach 
the corresponding breast, and vice versa; lying on the floor, or mother’s 
lap, face up and supported by her arm. 

Nursing positions in order to put a child to sleep have already been 
mentioned. 

Jouncing Infant: Children are frequently fondled and jounced by mem- 
bers of the family either to prevent crying or simply to show affection. 
One woman held her five month old daughter on her lap and bounced her 
up and down at length, kissing her regularly and in rhythm as she moved. 

An old woman was seen jouncing her grandchild in this position: legs 
folded under her to the right, the baby seated on the right thigh with its 
back toward the woman’s body and supported by her hands under its 
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arms. Moving her right thigh in a series of alternate abductions and adduc- 
tions she produced a rhythmic movement which bounced the baby. When 
she stopped the movement she placed a sheepskin under the right knee to 
raise the leg, and held the baby in the same position at rest. 

A girl of ten was seen rocking her sister in a cradle board by using the 
wagon seat as a lever for a see-saw and balancing the cradle over its edge 
while teetering it back and forth. 

Another woman held her infant supported under its arms in a standing 
position in her lap facing away from her body. She bounced the child up 
and down, hissing slightly to quiet her. 

A rocking motion was produced for one baby in a cradle board in this 
manner: the cradle was supported upright on the ground at the women’s 
left by her left hand. Her legs were folded to the right, and the cradle lay 
back against her left shoulder, baby’s face away from her body. In this 
position the cradle was slowly swung from side to side using the base as a 
fulcrum. The left arm swung parallel to the ground. The woman crooned 
“ficah, ficah” (crying, crying) while rocking the infant. 

Another woman while fondling and jouncing her child in her arms fre- 
quently kissed it on the mouth. This is the only occasion when any Navaho 
has been seen kissing another directly. 

Wrapping and Tying Cradle Board: If the woman is right handed, the 
baby’s head is placed toward her left when he is laid on the board for wrap- 
ping. If she is left handed, the head is placed on the right side. In either 
case, the wrapping is begun from the infant’s right to left (i.e., the right 
handed woman wraps away from her body in the first motion, the left 
handed one toward her in the first motion). 

The cradle is prepared by first placing oblong pieces of torn flour sacking 
over the board in several layers. Triangularly folded pieces are next laid 
down with the apex toward the foot of the board. A U-shaped pad is 
fastened at the upper end of the board to support the head and neck, the 
opening of the U at the top. Within this space is laid a small, flat pillow. 
Powder is placed on the triangular diapers and the baby laid on top. The 
diapers are folded with motions similar to those used by white women in 
the same situation, although they are not pinned in place. The apex of 
the triangle is brought up between the legs and the two side pieces folded 
across the abdomen to meet it. The rectangular pieces are then folded over 
the child’s body. The end on the child’s right is folded over the right arm, 
which is extended close to the side, and tucked under the left arm. The left 
end is then pulled across the left arm, which is extended at the side, and 
brought across the body to the right, then continued entirely around the 
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body. This confines both arms. The lower ends are then tucked under the 
feet and the buckskin lacing on the board is tied. The lacing is always 
begun at the baby’s right shoulder and crosses his body to the left on the 
first motion. When the lacing reaches the foot, the foot-board is raised in 
place and fastened. This completes the procedure.'® 

Diapers are only used when the baby is in the cradle. Some women use 
shredded cliff rose bark (?awé-¢él) for diapers. They wrap some of the bark 
in a small blanket and use it as a pad under the infant. This bark can be 
dried in the sun and used over again. They report that no odor exists. 
Many weinen, however, use flour sacks or other cloth rather than the older 
bark diapers. Women who use the bark have two bags full, alternating 
them. One dries while the other is in use. 

Methods of Entry into the Sudatory and Sitting Postures:*° Only three 
women have been observed in a sweat house. They entered by sitting down 
at the door and hitching themselves inside feet first, assisted by the hands. 
The cramped space may have been responsible for this method of entry, 
as well as the fact that the floor was about six inches lower than the door- 
sill. The women sat on the south side of the sudatory, legs folded under 
them, two to the right and one to the left. 

Exit from the house was made head first, crawling out with the weight 
supported on the hands and knees. 


WORK HABITS 


Shearing Sheep: Women do the shearing with occasional help from the 
young men. Shears are held in the right hand, the thumb along one side of 
the shears, the fingers closed across the opposite blade. The shears may be 
held with the fingers up, the knuckles up, or the thumb up according to the 
individual’s convenience. The wool is pulled away with the left hand as the 
cutting progresses. Positions the shearer may take are sitting with the 
right knee up; with legs folded under to one side; on both heels; kneeling; 
or standing. 

After the sheep is caught and thrown on one side, the feet are tied to- 
gether, crossed at the first joint with the upper rear foot on top, then the 
upper front foot, the lower rear foot, and lastly the lower front foot. The 
rope which ties the feet together is wound from front to back around the 
ankles, (i.e., from top to bottom toward the animal’s body). 

Shearing begins from the rear, either at tail or legs, and continues to- 


19 Reichard, 1939, op. cit., photograph opposite page 70. 
20 Wyman in a personal communication states that men’s sitting postures are not unusual, 
simply being adapted to the small space (i.e. with knees drawn up). 
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ward the head. As one side is completed, the shearer stands behind the sheep 
and throws it on its other side by reaching across the body and pulling the 
legs over. When both sides are finished, the legs are untied and the stomach 
clipped. The sheep is held between the shearer’s own legs. The shearer places 
her left leg across the sheep’s neck and upper front leg, then holds the upper 
rear leg firmly in her left hand and manipulates the shears easily with the 
right hand. When all wool is clipped, the sheep is released. Informants state 
that it is hard work to shear since the second knuckle of the thumb and the 
palms get sore. 

Carding Wool: The following description of carding is of the process as 
done by an older woman who was an expert. It is typical of the motions 
made by any woman who cars. The informant was seated with legs folded 
under her to the right, holding one carding comb in the left hand with the 
thumb up and fingers on top. The tip of the handle was away from the 
body while the comb was toward the body and rested against the left 
knee, slanting slightly toward the floor so the dirt could fall into her lap. 
Her right hand held the second comb with knuckles up and first finger on 
top to brace it. The prongs were turned down facing away from the body. 
In this position the prongs of the two combs pulled across each other. 

Mixed sheep and mohair wool (for warp) was placed on the upper comb 
(the one held in the right hand) and arranged carefully. The comb was 
lying in a rest position in her lap face up at this time. The upper comb 
was then turned from this rest position and pulled down with easy, short 
movements against the teeth of the lower comb. A stroke about six inches 
in length was used. After four or five strokes the lower comb was turned 
by means of an inward rotation of the left forearm so that the handle 
pointed toward the body with the comb teeth down. At the same time the 
upper comb was turned over by an outward rotation of the right forearm 
away from the body with the teeth up. This reversed their relative posi- 
tions. On every turn of the combs, that is after each four or five strokes, 
the direction of pull of the upper comb was changed, alternating from a 
pull toward the body to one away from it. This made the finished wool 
come out in long, smooth rolls. On the final stroke it was reversed twice in 
succession before removing it from the comb. The wool turns up on alter- 
nate combs after each reversal and brushing. 

The informant stated that most women in carding followed these same 
motions, although two women whom she knows are left-handed and card 
in directly the opposite manner. She demonstrated a reversal of the process. 

Women were observed carding in various sitting positions, right legs 
under; left legs under; kneeling; and feet straight ahead. One woman used 
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the first two fingers of the right hand on top of the comb to brace it instead 
of one. 

Informants state that carding makes blisters on the palms of the hands 
and on the right forefinger. 

Spinning :*' Sitting positions for spinning vary in the usual manner, feet 
fully extended; legs folded under left; legs folded under right; feet extended, 
ankles crossed, etc. With the spindle held in the right hand, the wool is fast- 
ened by sticking the tip through the end of the wool and giving the spindle 
a twirl. In spinning, the short end of the shaft rests on the ground at the 
right side, eight to ten inches from the thigh, and the longer end is held 
between the right thumb and fingers.” It is twirled by pulling the fingers 
of the right hand across the thumb. The right arm is held out at the side, 
elbow high and bent forward and slightly down with wrist curved down 
and fingers pointing toward the ground. As the spindle fills with yarn it 
becomes heavy, and the position and motion is somewhat changed. It 
becomes a pulling toward the body with the palm of the hand, from the 
palm toward the fingers. Then catching the spindle in the V formed by the 
thumb and first finger, it is pushed back to the original forward position for 
the next stroke. The motion appears to be a pulling and pushing on the 
right thigh which keeps the spindle rolling. 

The left hand is held about eighteen inches from the spindle tip, fingers 
up, yarn grasped between first two fingers. The spindle is twisted two or 
three times with the right hand, then held firm in the right fist while the 
yarn is pulled in quick, elastic jerks away from the tip six to ten times. If 
the yarn needs special attention at some point, it may be pulled and 
straightened there with the fingers, laying the spindle down or holding it 
in the palm of the right hand. 

At the end of each group of pulls the left arm is nearly straight out at 
the left side, shoulder high. The right hand holding the spindle is stretched 
out at the right side. The base of the spindle where it rests on the ground is 
used as a fulcrum. At the end of the stretch, the yarn is relaxed slightly, 
the spindle turned out away from the body and given a swift reverse twirl 
which winds the yarn to the base of the spindle against the whorl. The 
process is then repeated until the spindle is full of yarn when it is removed 
and wound. 

Warp yarn must be spun twice to make it finer and firmer. 
Weft yarn is spun either from carded wool bats overlapped at the ends 


%1 Gladys A. Reichard, in her book Navaho Shepherd and Weaver (New York, 1936) de- 
scribes in detail the many processes involved in weaving, and gives an accurate analysis of cer- 
tain specific movements. * Reichard, 1939, op. cit., photograph opposite page 71. 
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as the spinning begins, or from uncarded wool which is especially fine and 
is stripped off in long lengths about two inches wide. 

One woman was observed spinning with a longer than average spindle 
whose whorl was six to eight inches from the lower end. She rolled it against 
the right thigh in the manner described above, but laid the spindle down 
resting against her leg and used both hands to manipulate the yarn. 

Another woman spun with great dexterity, using the spindle in the 
usual manner but frequently turning her left hand thumb down to pull the 
wool against the heel of her thumb instead of always against her fingers. 
At the same time she grasped the spindle firmly with the right fist, little 
finger down, to hold the yarn firm on the strong pull. She shortened the 
yarn with her left hand by winding it from the thumb to the little finger and 
back several times, “‘spider-ing down” toward the spindle. Then she let it 
out again and continued the stretching process. She continually carried 
quite a bit of wool in her left hand. 

Winding Wool: Two methods of winding yarn have been observed. One 
method is to sit with feet extended forward, hold the yarn in the left 
hand and wind it, with the right hand, around the left hand and the ex- 
tended left foot, working clockwise. 

One woman while winding in this manner was assisted by her husband 
who held the tip of the spindle, the base resting in a basin, and allowed the 
yarn to be drawn from the spindle by the woman. The spindle twirled neatly 
in the basin. 

Another woman drew the yarn from the spindle by curving her left 
arm across her body, resting the spindle in the curve of the elbow, and hold- 
ing the wool in her left hand. With her right hand she wound the wool off 
the spindle into a ball. The winding motion was away from the body. 

Gathering Wood: Women pick up wood from the ground by stooping 
from the waist, knees straight.% Sticks are sometimes broken by hitting 
them against a log on the ground. 

Chopping Wood: The majority of both men and women who chop wood 
place the right hand up and the left hand down on the axe handle, swinging 
the axe over the right shoulder. One man slid his right hand on the handle 
as he chopped, up on the up swing and down on the down stroke. The 
women did not do this. 

Kneading Bread Dough:** Dough is mixed by squeezing it with the 


*3 Reichard, 1939, op. cit., opposite pages 102 and 110. 
* Bailey in Navaho Foods and Cooking Methods (American Anthropologist, Vol. 42, April, 
1940), pages 270-290 lists a number of motor habits connected with cooking procedures. There 
fore only those not previously described will be mentioned here. 


’ 
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fingers, knuckles up, then kneading and pushing it down with the knuckles, 
The back of the hand is kept away from the body. A screwing motion (an 
outward rotation of the forearm) is combined with the pushing and squeez- 
ing. One woman states that dough must be kneaded very hard or it will be 
sticky. 

One informant pulled the dough up from the bottom and far side of 
the pan, using her fingers. Then she pushed it down in the center squeezing 
it between her fingers as she clenched her hands on the near side of the pan. 
Her hands were used alternately, one crossing over the other. 

Another woman kneaded in this same manner but used both hands 
together instead of alternately. 

Using a Rolling Pin: Dough is kneaded into a three inch ball and placed 
on a low table which is in reality a cutting and kneading board. The dough 
is rolled with the right hand, as in rolling pottery coils, using a pushing and 
pulling motion with the palm down and a slight pressure on the roll. When 
the ball becomes an elongated roll, a rolling pin without handles is used 
to round the dough into flat cakes. Both hands are placed flat on top of the 
rolling pin, palms down, and the push-pull motion continues. Dough is 
turned around several times with the right hand to insure a circular cake. 

One young woman used the same type of equipment described above but 
kneaded in the following manner: after cleaning the board by rolling and 
rubbing a small piece of dough over it she twisted a handful of dough from 
the main portion and kneaded it with the right hand for a minute or so. 
She pushed it away from her body by a pressure on the heel of her hand 
and pulled it toward her with her fingers. This is the same motion that 
white women use in kneading and it may have been learned in school. 
Then taking the rolling pin she flattened the dough, turning it around fre- 
quently, till it reached a diameter of eight inches and a thickness of one- 
half inch. She placed palms down on the pin and rolled it with her fingers 
extended forward, the palms and heels of her hands doing the work. Before 
placing the tortilla on the griddle she threw it back and forth several times 
from one palm to the other. She remarked that the rolling pin and board 
were used because she had gone to school and had not learned to shape 
tortillas by hand in traditional fashion. 

Kneading Tortillas: When tortillas are shaped with the hands instead 
of a rolling pin, the three inch ball of dough is pinched and pulled into shape 
by using the fingers under and the heels of the hands on top of the patty. 
The flat cake is turned clockwise in the hands as it is shaped in this manner. 
When it enlarges it is slapped back and forth from one hand to the other 
between the palms, or between the partially flexed knuckles and the heels 
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of the hands. The slapping motion is alternated with the pinching and pull- 
ing until the desired shape and size is obtained. When using the flexed 
knuckles the greatest force comes on the heel of the left hand which flattens 
the cake in the center. 

Turning Tortillas: The unbaked tortillas are placed on the griddle by 
grasping the cake with the thumbs toward the body, fingers pointing down 
and on the far side of the cake which dangles from them. With a swing the 
piece is flipped away from the body and allowed to descend to the griddle, 
touching the far side first and being laid on from rear to front. The thumbs 
and fingers are removed just before the front edge touches the griddle. 
When they are baked on one side they are lifted from the front edge, fingers 
on top, thumb under, and turned over sidewards with an outward rotation 
of the arm. 

Rolling Corn Dumplings: One informant showed how to roll two corn 
dumplings at once, one between the fingers and the other between the 
palms of her hands. She used a counterclockwise, circular motion of the 
right hand on the left. 

Rolling Wheat Noodles: After thoroughly kneading wheat flour bread 
as described, noodles are shaped by rolling pieces between the palms into 
long coils like pottery coils.” The palms are facing, thumbs up, and the 
dough hangs down between the little fingers until a coil is made. It is then 
broken into short pieces and boiled. 

Peeling or Cutting with a Knife: One informant states that some people, 
especially the older ones, avoid putting the point of a knife into any food 
such as a melon or meat. They connect it with war and believe a bullet will 
strike one in consequence. Older people who have been shot or wounded 
do not observe this restriction, but will freely put the point of a knife into 
food. Some young people avoid this act and some do not. 

When using a knife, it is held in the right hand and the food to be cut in 
the left hand. The peeling or slicing is done away from the body as if 
whittling. Only one woman was observed cutting toward the body. When 
the investigator peeled potatoes with a group of Navaho women, she did 
twice as many in the same amount of time, using the knife in the right hand 
and peeling toward the body with the thumb asa lever. The Navaho women 
laughed at her method of handling the knife, but conceded that it was faster. 

In using a modern potato peeler the Navaho woman also makes the 
whittling motions away from her body. 

*8 Harry Tschopik, Jr. in his monograph Navaho Pottery Making (Peabody Museum Pa- 


pers, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Cambridge, Mass., 1941) displays this coiling in a photograph. Plate 
III, b. 
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Meat is cut from the bones in like manner.” The bone is held in the left 
hand, the knife in the right, and the meat whittled off in irregular chunks. 
The bone is then cracked by several sharp blows with the knife and broken 
with the hands. One woman was seen cutting the meat around the bone 
lengthwise to make a long, flat piece. She held the meat in the left palm 
and cut toward her and toward the bone until she had a flat piece with the 
bone attached to one end. 

Dusting the Hands: To dust powder (flour, sand, etc.) from the hands, 
the flexed fingers are flipped quickly across the thumb of the same hand in 
an explosive extension. This is repeated two or three times in quick suc- 
cession. The fingers point towards the floor, the knuckles are up in the 
movement. Five women were observed doing this when cooking and three 
men while sandpainting. 

Lifting Hot Coffee Pot: A pot is lifted from the fire with the hands in the 
reverse position from that taken by white women when lifting a pot. The 
thumb is pointed down and the fingers curled in around the handle. The 
arm is extended and rotated slightly outward while the pot is lifted and 
carried at arm’s length down at the side. The woman bends from the waist, 
knees straight, to lift the pot.?” The skirts are held back with the left hand. 

Posture while Cooking: Most women sit, either on the ground or on a 
chair, while preparing as well as while cooking food. Four exceptions have 
been seen. One woman stood to knead bread, one to cut meat, and two 
to peel potatoes. In the latter case, however, the cook-shade was crowded 
and there was no room to sit. This habit seems to be a matter of etiquette 
as women are not supposed to remain standing in the hogan. 

Grinding Corn: Corn is ground by pressure of a stone mano upon a stone 
metate. The metate is supported under the end nearest the grinder’s body 
so that the stone slants down and away from her. She kneels back of the 
supported end, grasps the mano with both hands, knuckles up, fingers 
away from the body. Keeping the arms straight she swings back and forth 
with the knees as a fulcrum and produces a push-pull motion on the metate. 
The back is held parallel with the ground in this operation. The heaviest 
pressure comes on the push. As the corn falls off the stone on to the sheep- 
skin which has been placed underneath for protection, it is scooped up with 
the left hand (the right continuing the grinding motion) and placed at the 
top of the stone. Then both hands are used again until more flour has fallen 
when the action is repeated: Corn is ground three times. The long end of a 


% Reichard, 1939, op. cit., photographs opposite pages 31 and 102. 
27 Reichard, 1939, op. cit., opposite page 110. 
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grass brush is used to sweep the stone when finished. It is generally grasped 
with the little finger down toward the longer end and held nearly perpen- 
dicular while sweeping. 

Grinding Salt: Mano and metate are used in the same manner as for corn 
grinding except that the heaviest pressure is on the pull rather than on the 
push stroke. The stone is swept with the curved hand, little finger down, to 
scrape the salt into a container.”* 

Stirring with “Corn Stirring Sticks’’: The sticks are held in the right hand 
like a pencil, fingers turned down and pointing toward the body, the pres- 
sure being applied against the last three fingers. Corn mush is lifted and 
turned with a twist of the wrist and arm. Some women hold the sticks with 
the right hand below the string that fastens them together (two-thirds of 
the way up) and the left hand above the strings to act as a fulcrum in stir- 
ring stick mush. 

Bracing Pot Which Is Too Hot to Handle While Stirring: A strip of metal, 
eighteen inches long and two inches wide, is held in the left hand, one end 
placed against the rim of the hot container, and the other end resting on 
the ground braced under the left knee. The sitting position is with legs folded 
under and back to the left. This leaves the left leg on top to exert what pres- 
sure is needed to hold the brace in position. The right hand uses the corn 
stirring sticks in the usual way. 

Sweeping: Women handle an American broom with right hand up and 
left hand down the handle, or vice versa, according to individual habit. 
Water is first sprinkled on the dirt floor to lay the dust by taking handfulls 
from a bucket or pan and scattering drops with an outward swing of the 
right hand. The sweeepings are directed into the depression under the stove 
or into the firepit. They are later scooped up with a flat piece of metal or 
cardboard and deposited outside. One woman states that to sweep the floor 
while guests are present would be a breach of etiquette. 

Women sometimes use a Navaho broom (twigs and branches tied to- 
gether on a handle) to sweep the “shade” and the ground around an outside 
fire. This broom is handled as we handle a bamboo rake when raking leaves. 
The sweepings are pulled toward the individual who moves along in front of 
them. Usually they are collected in the firepit and burned. 

Sewing: Women sew both by hand and with a sewing machine. In both 
cases the movements are very similar to those of a good seamstress in white 


28 This difference in handling the mano and metate, and methods of brushing the stone 
may not be due to a difference in materials ground but to an individual variation. The inves- 
tigator regrets that not enough cases of salt grinding have been observed to merit a generaliza- 
tion. 
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culture, except that no thimble has been observed. Threading a needle in 
one case was done from left to right, needle held in the left hand and pushed 
onto the thread held in the right. Turning a hem and pressing it in place was 
done by drawing the material across the edge of the sewing machine. The 
only awkward action was the use of a three yard gathering thread which 
tangled badly. 

Most women sit on the floor while sewing, with legs folded under. One 
woman sat on a low box covered with a goatskin. While using the machine, 
the seamstress was seated in front, feet parallel on the treadle. She worked 
smoothly and efficiently. Paper patterns have not been seen. The women 
cut free-hand. 

Softening Moccasins: Leather for moccasins is softened by grasping it 
with both hands and squeezing, rubbing, and kneading it back and forth be- 
tween the fingers and knuckles. When one spot is completed, another is be- 
gun. 

Repairing Tools: One old man was observed holding an axe in a very 
peculiar way when repairing the handle. He sat on the floor, knees out, legs 
flexed, and soles of feet together. Between the soles of his feet he braced 
the axe, using one foot slightly on top of the other. This left both hands free 
for his work. 

Weaving: Since Reichard in her publications®® has so adequately covered 
the subject of weaving, no discussion of motor habits will be made here. 

Silversmithing: John Adair has a monograph on silversmithing in prep- 
aration. 


GAME HABITS 


Ball Throwing and Catching: On three occasions children have been ob- 
served throwing and catching a ten inch rubber ball. Two boys were about 
ten years old, one was seven. Each of them threw easily and well, using an 
over-arm shoulder pass, and getting considerable distance in the throw. It 
was noticeable, however, that their catching was totally inadequate and 
very awkward. The arms were stiff, no skill was evidenced in controlling the 
bounce, and in the entire time of playing no one caught the ball. Several 
times the seven year old clutched the ball to his chest, as would a much 
younger child in our culture, but dropped it again. It is possible that had 
the investigator been able to watch school children, the percentage of suc- 
cess would have been higher. 

Motions Involved in Stick Dice Game: In this game three short sticks are 
thrown against a rock to bounce them in the air. As they fall on the ground 


29 Reichard, 1936, op. cit. 
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they are scored as counters. The motion used to bounce them on the rock is 
difficult to learn. They must be held firmly between thumb and fingers of 
the right hand (fingers pointing toward the left), or clutched in the hand 
with the fingers wrapped around them. The lower ends are made level by 
tapping them in the left palm. The throw is started about two feet above 
the stone and a quick, staccato thrust is made downward. The sticks are 
released a few inches above the stone. They hit and rebound into the air to 
fall on the ground. Without the hard thrust and quick release they do not 
rebound but scatter over the stone. Differences in strength of throw have 
been noted. One old woman made a violent movement which caused the 
sticks to bounce high and scatter much farther than normal. She was very 
interested in the game, determined to win, and was the cause of amusement 
because of her exaggerated motions in playing. 

Certain “‘good luck” motor habits are seen in connection with this game. 
These are supposed to change bad luck to good, or to assure the thrower a 
“ten count” in the game and consequently a second throw. The three sticks 
may be held together and rubbed two or three times across the central stone 
with a quick, pulling motion toward the body. Sometimes two sticks are 
heid in the left hand, and one stick in the right hand. The right hand stick is 
then struck sharply across the two left hand sticks and all three are dropped 
simultaneously to the ground. This gives the appearance of breaking the 
sticks, and is used to break bad luck or insure further good luck. 

Archery: A social event during ceremonials is the shooting of arrows at a 
mark on the ground. The distances average forty yards. The bow is held in a 
cross-bow position rather than upright as in English shooting. The arrow is 
grasped at the nock end with a pinch grip of the thumb and bent forefinger. 
The third finger catches the string and the draw is made by a combined pull 
on arrow and string. This draw has been classified by Morse as the “Second- 
ary or Assisted Pinch-Draw” and is illustrated by Lambert.*® The arrow is 
released on the draw with no aim except an almost instinctive one. The bow 
is about two-thirds drawn and the release is made slightly above waist level. 
Only one man was seen using a grip which approximated the English three 
finger draw. As the arrow is released, the left hand raises the bow with a 
slight jerk which produces a bit more lift for the arrow in flight than it 
would ordinarily have at that angle. The average accuracy is about twelve 
to fifteen inches from the target. A few times the arrows have been seen to 
fall within three inches of the mark. 

String Figures:** The making of string figures is infrequently done in the 


30 A. W. Lambert, Jr., Modern Archery (New York, 1929), p. 200, fig. 50. 
3t A. C. Haddon, A Few American String Figures and Tricks (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 5, 1903), pages 213-224, discusses Navaho string figures. 
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summer because of its connection with lightning. However a few women, 
two men, and one child of two years have been observed making these 
figures. The start is made with the hands lifted in front of the chest, palms 
facing, fingers up. The string is threaded onto the upraised fingers in the 
same manner that white children thread the string for “cat’s cradle.” From 
there the process is different for only one person manipulates the string, 
producing a variety of complicated patterns all of which have names. Over 
twenty have been seen by the author. The fingers move with delicate picks 
and thrusts, lifting and dropping the strings rapidly into patterns. They 
move far too fast for the eye to follow the separate movements. The only 
suggestion that the author can make of the visual effect produced is that it 
would resemble a woman tatting, if instead of one string, she manipulated 
several at once in the same manner. 


CEREMONIAL MOTOR HABITS® 


Shaking the Rattle: The rattle is held in either left or right hand with the 
thumb on top of the handle and the rattle in line with the hand and forearm 
which is held at a right angle with the upper arm. The wrist is straight and 
the upper arm hangs loosely in a natural position from the shoulder close to 
the side. The head of the rattle is at the center line of the body. 

The motion is an accented, short thrust downward of about two or 
three inches made with the forearm and wrist alone, held rather stiffly. The 
thrust is followed by an almost indistinguishable second thrust, up and 
down, making a sequence of long-short, long-short, in rhythm. At the end of 
the second down thrust, the hand is returned to the original up position. At 
the end of a song, or an interruption in the regular rhythm, the thrust is 
also changed and the rhythm broken to fit the song. 

Individuals vary the length of the thrust and some do not always return 
the rattle to the up position each time, but make a pattern of their own with 
the long and short thrusts. 

Hand Position of Singer: During a song the left hand of the Singer is 
placed on his left cheek, the heel of the hand at the chin bone, the little 
finger along the side of the mouth to a point below the left eye, and the first 
finger toward the lobe of the ear. The hand is slightly cupped. Often the eyes 
are closed at this time. In answer to a query as to the reasons for this hand 
position, one informant stated that a man places his hand thus if he starts 
a song to indicate to those assembled that he is leading that particular song. 


% Mention of ceremonial sitting position has been made elsewhere in this paper. Only two 
other characteristic gestures will be described here, as Kluckhohn and Wyman in their publi- 
cation on ceremonials have described minutely certain motions peculiar to specific ceremo- 
nials. 
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The rattle is held in the right hand as described above, if it is being used. 
Another informant stated that placing the hand in this position produced a 
better tone in the singer’s voice. He gave no other reason. 


TRANSMITTING MOTOR HABITS 


Children have been observed learning motor habits in two ways: by 
unconscious imitation, and by the definite effort of an adult to teach them a 
specific skill. One informant says that she is teaching her seven year old 
daughter to weave. She has already shown her how to card and she does it 
fairly well. She adds that some girls don’t need to be taught because they 
learn by watching, but her daughter had to be taught. One man said that 
when boys are old enought to handle the equipment properly, they are 
taught silversmithing and moccasin making. 

A two year old boy was being taught by his father to shake a rattle in 
this manner. The man crossed his legs, tailor-fashion, and placed the boy in 
his lap in the same position. Reaching around him, he put the rattle in the 
boy’s hand in the proper position and made the shaking movement several 
times with the boy’s hand. He sang as he did this. At the same time across 
the room the boy’s grandmother made shaking motions calling to him to 
imitate them. After much encouragement he finally did shake the rattle a 
few times by himself, and was praised. 

A two year old girl was being taught to grind flour by an older sister, 
who placed the child in front of her at the metate with the child’s hands be- 
tween her own on the mano. As the older girl ground, the child’s hand 
moved with hers. 

Frequently a child is given a piece of dough to play with while the 
woman is kneading the bread. The child tries to imitate the motions of the 
woman in shaping the tortilla. Usually there is some slight evidence of suc- 
cess, but the attempt ends by the child eating the dough raw, or throwing it 
away. 

A woman silversmith was seen teaching her eighteen month old son to 
hold a hammer. She placed him in front of the anvil in the proper position, 
put the hammer in his hand, and directed his hand to hit a point on the an- 
vil. When his hand was released, he was remarkably successful in hammer- 
ing on the same point alone. 

A Singer held his son (less than two years old) in his lap and sang two 
notes to him over and over in the peculiar falsetto voice a Navaho some- 
times uses. He made an effort to get the boy to repeat them after him and 
was successful only once. The child hit the exact notes that time, but either 
did not respond or got the wrong notes most of the time. 
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The same child was at another time placed in the driver’s lap in an auto- 
mobile and encouraged to steer the car with his hands between those of the 
driver. He enjoyed this so much that he cried when he was removed. 

At another time he was sitting in his mother’s lap when he saw cigarette 
smoke curling up toward him. Suddenly he reached for the smoke, pulling it 
toward him with his cupped hands and then applied the hands to his head 
and face. This was an obviously remembered action which he had at some 
time seen in a fumigation ceremony used by adults. It created quite a bit of 
excitement at the time as it was considered an unusual thing for a child of 
eighteen months to do. The investigator noted the action to be a remarkable 
evidence of delayed imitation. 

While watching a game of Stick Dice, one small child picked up the 
sticks and threw them at the stone. He repeated this every time his turn 
came around. He never was successful in making them bounce as they 
should have done, but each time he straightened them carefully in his hand 
in imitation of the adults before he threw them. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Picking Up Objects: One informant volunteered information conceriing 
picking up any object from the ground. He said that a man who knew how 
to do Eagle Catching was required to pick up all small objects (like matches) 
between the inner sides of his index and second fingers, palm toward the 
ground and fingers extended rather stiffly. Other people picked up such ob- 
jects in the normal way (i.e. between the thumb and index finger). 

Stepping over Objects: Several informants have stated that a menstruat- 
ing woman must on no account step over a man or the man will be injured, 
even to the extent of becoming pregnant. 

Hill* offers the information that no one must step over another person 
at any time, especially if wearing the token of a ceremonial which has been 
performed for him. This would bewitch the person stepped over. He also 
states that no one must step over the fire in the hogan as that is reserved for 
ceremonial ritual. 

Turning Sunwise:In ceremonial procedure, whenever a turn is made it 
must be made in a sunwise or clockwise direction. The author, who did not 
at first know this, was repeatedly instructed to turn sunwise while partici- 
pating in an Evil Way ceremonial. Later one informant mentioned turning 
sunwise as the proper procedure at any time. 

Reversing Shoes: One informant stated that children are carefully 
watched lest they put their shoes on the opposite feet while dressing. If they 


3 W. W. Hill, field notes. 
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make this mistake, they must change them immediately to the correct feet, 
for only the dead wear their shoes reversed. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


Hill™ states that left-handedness appears to be more prevalent among 
Navahos than among whites. Some men prefer not to marry a woman who 
is left-handed because she is different. That it appears undesirable to some 
Navahos, is evidenced from the fact that several informants give informa- 
tion about attempts to change a child from left-handed to right-handed 
tendencies. 

The father of one boy tied up his left hand in an effort to make him use 
the right hand instead. In this same family two other members of an older 
generation were left-handed, one of whom was successfully changed over 
and the other not. 

One woman states that usually people don’t care whether or not a child 
is left-handed, although the younger Indian parents try to correct it. Older 
ones don’t mind. This would lead one to wonder if schooling had an influence 
on the pattern. The same informant states that a girl would be more likely 
to be corrected in a left-handed tendency than would a boy, because a girl 
couldn’t cook and sew as other women do if she remained left-handed. She 
tried to correct left-handedness in one of her daughters by always handing 
things to her in her right hand, but decided it was too hard to do “‘because 
there is more strength in your left hand than in your right if you are left- 
handed.” 


Tuscan SCHOOL 
MAPLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


* W. W. Hill, field notes. 
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TARAHUMARA PREVARICATION: A PROBLEM 
IN FIELD METHOD! By HERBERT PASSIN 


In a conservative, secretive community the social detective learns much from 
the efforts to conceal.” 


YING on the part of informants is a persistent and irritating field 
problem. In many cases it can mislead the ethnologist for a long period 
of time, and in more extreme cases can effect a permanent misdirection in 
the analysis of field materials. Because of the high affect attaching to cer- 
tain phases of culture, they are frequently represented falsely so as to divert 
the attention of the prying outsider. A consistently-held statement on the 
part of a large number of people to the effect that “we have no sorcery here”’ 
—perhaps accompanied by the standard addition, “there used to be sorcery 
here, but there is none any more’’—can easily turn the ethnologist’s gaze 
away from such a vexing topic. This is a common experience in communities 
which are simply ridden with the practice and fear of sorcery. 

With regard to economic questions, the fear that one’s neighbors might 
find out about one’s wealth, especially if there is a correlated obligation to 
share on the part of the more fortunate members of the community, fre- 
quently leads to consistent concealment, evasion, and outright lies. 

But these very lies in themselves represent more than simple caprice and 
wilfulness. They indicate certain orientations of the culture and loci of con- 
flict and affect. It might be discovered, for example, in a community with 
the type of sharing obligation indicated above, that the rich men would lie 
more often and extensively about economic matters than their poorer fel- 
lows, because they have the most to lose, and therefore the most to conceal. 
For such reasons, it is possible to use lies very profitably as field-data, in 
some cases even more significantly than truthful statements. 

It might be valuable to highlight these preliminary observations by the 
consideration of an extremely abnormal case of lying on the part of a lead- 
ing Tarahumara Indian, with whom the writer was in relatively friendly 
contact in a recent field trip.’ 

While working among the Tarahumara Indians of the high Sierra Madre 
mountains in the state of Chihuahua, Mexico, I used as one informant 


1 The author is indebted to Dr. Jules Henry of the Instituto Politécnico Nacional, Mexico, 
D. F., with whom this adventure in Tarahumara lying was made; and to Prof. M. J. Hersko- 
vits, for the inspiration to write the article. 

? Elsie Clews Parsons, Mitla, University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 14. 

3 This field trip was made possible by a grant from the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Chicago. 
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among others, Josesito, a leading member of the community of Guachéchi. 
In virtue of his special position in the adjudication of disputes between In- 
dians and mestizos, Josesito is usually regarded as jefe of those Tarahumara 
who reside in the southern part of the Alta Tarahumara. Perhaps twenty 
communities, including Cabérachi, Pino Gordo, Los Patos, Ricorichi, 
Tierras Verdes, and others recognize his authority and consult him on vari- 
ous occasions. Among the obligations accruing to such position are those of 
assisting people with loans of food and money and the provision of refuge to 
Indians who are driven out of their own communities by mestizo mistreat- 
ment or by inter-necine strife. 

Early in my work Josesito seemed to be very friendly. He would talk 
with me often, invite me to meals, send other Indians to talk with me, and 
in general manifested a desire to cooperate with me. I reciprocated by pre- 
senting him with various little gifts, and before I left for a trip to Chihuahua 
City, he gave me a beautifully embroidered faja. At one time the pueblo held 
a special matachine dance for me, followed by a small fiesta. 

Thus I was under the impression that, with suitable cross-checking of 
materials and informants, I could rely on Josesito with regard to straight 
matters of fact. I was first made aware of the lying of Josesito by the follow- 
ing incident. I asked him one morning if he played the violin, as this is a 
fairly widespread accomplishment among Tarahumara men. He replied, 
“No, because I do not have one. I used to play the violin, but now I have 
none.” I asked: ‘Do you mean that your violin is not in good condition?” to 
which he repeated: ‘‘No, I do not have one.” The fact is that the very night 
before, when he had been ill, I had been inside his house, and there in full 
view, hanging on the wall, was a very beautiful violin. I had even com- 
mented on it, and plucked the strings. However much I might press him, he 
refused to acknowledge that he had a violin. 

Now, while this was not an important lie, it was enormously suggestive 
in regard to the acceptance of all past and future statements made by Jose- 
sito. Upon checking back immediately, an incredible series of lies of both 
major and minor import were uncovered.‘ 


I 


First, let us consider some related lies. The statement about the violin 
represents a complete denial of the possession of an economic good. Such 


* Cf. Lumholtz’ experiences. Among the Tarahumaris (Scribners, Vol. 16, 1894), pp. 31- 
48. From Cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre (International Congress of Anthropology, 1894), 
pp. 100-112. “They are not specially lovers of the truth... .” p. 106. 
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concealment has strong roots in the Tarahumara economic system. On the 
one hand possession and wealth confer prestige; on the other, they also con- 
fer an obligation to share. Thus a person might wish to have it known that 
he is wealthy; but such public attention would make him the immediate 
target for all people in the community who needed things, and he would be 
confronted with the extremely unpleasant necessity of having to give up 
parts of his wealth. Many who fear the obligation more than they value the 
prestige consistently conceal their wealth. They may go about poorly 
dressed, live in poor houses, etc. Many persons maintain secret storehouses 
where they can hide food and other stores from the avid eyes of neighbors 
and relatives. 

But Josesito’s case is so special, in that his obligations with regard to 
sharing are so wide-spread at the same time that his prestige is so great, that 
he is literally torn between the desire to boast and the desire to deprecate 
his wealth. On the side of deprecation, we may note the following examples: 


At times he has stated that he is poor and can scarcely fecd his numerous family. 
In actual fact he is the wealthiest Indian of the Guachéchi region, and his family 
never experiences the occasional serious want encountered by other Tarahumara 
families. 

He says that he has only one piece of land. It turned out that he has at least two 
pieces, the other being in a nearby barranca, where he quarters his cattle during 
the cold winter months. 

He says that he has very few animals. Actual count reveals some 20 cattle, 40 
pigs, 100 goats, 30 sheep, many chickens, etc. 

He claims to have purchased all his land after working hard as a youth. From 
other statements of his own and from the statements of other Indians, it is found 
that he has actually inherited the bulk of his lands, and that the purchased portion— 
which he pointed out—is a small part of the total plot. 

On direct questioning he denied that he had secret storehouses. Previously he 
had pointed them out to me in various parts of his establishment, and had even 
given me some apples from one. 


It is obvious that these lies follow a course of systematic denial of eco- 
nomic goods. As has been indicated, many examples can be found not only in 
the informing of Tarahumara individuals, but in the daily life of Guachéchi 
itself. Thus the lies of the informant follow a definite cultural orientation. In 
the culture we find lying and concealment with reference to economic goods 
among neighbors; we find secret storehouses. Bennett® reports that one of 
his informants used to go two miles down the river to slaughter a hog in 
order that he should not have to share it with neighbors. Similarly, many 


5 W. Bennett and R. Zingg, The Tarahumara (University of Chicago Press, 1935). 
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Tarahumara go to market secretly with their harvests, starting out at night 
concealing their purposes from their neighbors. 

It is probably true that this condition of conflict between the prestige of 
sharing and the fear of sharing obtains in many societies given to similar 
cultural regulations, and that it is normally resolved in favor of prestige. 
That is, the inducements of prestige, honor, and power over people usually 
outweigh the incidental disadvantages through the operation of the afore- 
mentioned positive cultural drive. But among the Tarahumara, this balance 
has been pushed over on the side of lack of desire to share, with which the 
prestige-motive has not kept even pace. This is, perhaps, traceable to the 
constant, even increasing, pressure of the outside ¢avé6¢i (mestizo) mass on 
the Indian economy, a dire pressure which greatly enlarges the insecurity of 
Tarahumara wealth, both individual and collective. 

In this light, then, the lies of Josesito simply focus more sharply, as it 
were, the generally observable cultural tendencies. 

On the other side of the ledger, Josesito sometimes boasts of his wealth 
in directly opposite terms. In one of the very interviews in which he spoke so 
eloquently of his great poverty, he boasted of his great wealth, even claim- 
ing lands which he had previously told me belonged to his sons and wife. 
This cannot indicate a sense of family ownership, by which Josesito could 
legitimately say that he owned all the lands of his family, because the Tara- 
humara have a sharp sense of individual ownership, and every piece of land, 
indeed every tree, has its owner, however much the fruits may be used in 
common by the whole family. 

On occasions some Tarahumara might not hesitate to tell the truth 
about an economic matter, as for example when they have harvested sixty 
cargas de maiz, if they can immediately qualify by saying that they owe at 
least forty cargas to the local tienda. 

One can then expect that truthful statements on economic matters by 
the Tarahumara will be very difficult to get at. Hence all such statements 
must be assessed very carefully for their reliability. 

We may now devote ourselves to the consideration of another type of lie, 
which is similarly strongly rooted in the culture. This concerns the existence, 
practice, and motivations of sorcery. Without attempting to anticipate 
future reports on my field materials, it may be pointed out here that in 
Tarahumara society, sorcery, far from being a superstition or an intellec- 
tualistic pursuit, touches on some of the most crucial day-to-day relations 
between persons in the community. It serves as a basic sanction for the en- 
forcement of sharing and is a mode of expressing hostility. Among its other 
features, sorcery involves guilt arising from failure to share, hostility rising 
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from disputes, jealousy of another’s wealth or wife, hatred and fear. The 
emotional tone it has in some communities may perhaps be gauged by 
speculating on the response one might receive from a person in our own cul- 
ture to the questions: ““‘Whom do you hate? Who hates you? Whom would 
you like to kill?”’ For sorcery involves precisely these things. 

Clearly then, an Indian informant in such a community has strong 
motivation for not informing accurately on the subject of sorcery. He will 
tend to deny in an outright manner the very existence of sorcery, or else he 
will tend to interpret it in accordance with his own position in a network of 
hate-and-fear relations. There may be the fear of reprisals, fear of the re- 
sponsibility of surrendering sacred information, even an inadequate under- 
standing of the institution. Suffice it to say, it is often the case that the very 
mention of sorcery touches on sore spots and points of high affect in a com- 
munity. 

Thus the consistent and continual statements of Josesito, as well as of 
the majority of the persons directly interrogated on the subject, to the effect 
that there is no sorcery in Guachéchi, are not surprising. Neither, however, 
should the direct statements be accepted, as has been done by some pre- 
vious field-workers, without first completely exhausting the possibility of 
alternative methods of discovery to that of direct questioning. 

One informant turned to stony silence when asked if a certain member 
of his family had been bewitched. Josesito said: ““We do not know of such 
things here.”’ This statement was repeated by all persons questioned in 
Guachéchi, with the single exception of the aged shaman, Jacinto, who gave 
the game away and revealed information of vital importance. But the ap- 
proach to Jacinto was not worked out until the lines of evidence were 
opened in another way. Informants from Richorichi and Pino Gordo, work- 
ing for a short period with the writer, gave reasons for bewitchments di- 
rected against their own families and even supplied the names of the per- 
sons responsible for such sorcery-deaths. This readiness to admit such infor- 
mation may be directly attributed to the fact that these men were away 
from their local sorcery-situations and thus were not in dread of reprisals or 
other consequences of revelation. Indeed they seemed to relish the oppor- 
tunity to talk freely to someone completely outside of the local antagonisms. 

Jacinto revealed the fact the Josesito figured among both the local 
curers—owéame—and the sorcerers—sukurtiame. From this source also, 
many enlightening facts regarding the acquisition of Josesito’s shamanistic 
power and the history of his practice came to light. 

Thus, in this cultural context, Josesito’s denials take on an added incre- 
ment of meaning. 
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Another lie related to sorcery is the statement of Josesito’s that he knows 
nothing about peyote (jikuri). The untruth of this statement is attested by 
the fact that Josesito had given a small button of peyote to a friend of mine, 
a Mexican school-teacher. Now, the rationale of this lie is easy to see. In the 
Tarahumara conception, the dreadest and most evil power is that wielded 
by the peyote-shaman. Anyone handling peyote is automatically regarded 
as both powerful and dangerous. Thus, Josesito wished to avoid the accusa- 
tion of evil magic which might result from an acknowledgement of the 
knowledge and possession of peyote. 

It might not be irrelevant to remark that throughout the greater part of 
my stay in Guachéchi, Josesito was bewitched. 


II 


A considerable number of misstatements may be understood in the con- 
text of the relation of the ethnologist to the community under observation. 
If the ethnologist is connected with a government, especially one which is 
viewed hostilely by the Indians, certain information may be concealed for 
fear of taxation and punishment. If the Indians punish children by the whip 
in violation of a governmental decree, then one may expect that the phys- 
ical punishment of children will probably be hidden from the observer. Or 
if taxation is based on harvest-returns there will be an attempt to conceal 
these. Similarly, if the ethnologist works out from a mission house as his 
center of operations, certain religious ceremonies which are disapproved by 
the missionaries may be concealed for a long period of time.® 


® Forde reports, for example: “The people may be extremely suspicious of minute and 
systematic inquiries into their numbers, customary land rights, wealth, and property, and may 
refuse or falsify information.” C. Daryll Forde, Land and Labour in a Cross River Village, South- 
ern Nigeria (The Geographical Journal, vol. XC, no. 1, July, 1937). 

Also, Parsons: “The distribution of a piece of communal land, the paraje del monte, which 
was made in 1883, and which Schmieder believes to have been a survival of an ancient system, 
is always explained as a special arrangement due to the fear that the land would be confiscated 
by the governor—the same fear that is entertained today about the cultivated lands of the 
Saint and that tends to make people secretive in referring to them. Even Schmieder was in- 
formed of only two pieces.” Parsons: Mitla, p. 55. 

A similar case arose among the Tarahumara in connection with the census returns, which 
showed a remarkably disproportionate preponderance of men over women. The ordinary ex- 
perience of the observer in the Sierra tends to belie the official figures; and in discussion with 
various persons, it was pointed out to me that frequently the Indians sent their women away 
from the house on the approach of the white census-taker, and concealed the true number of 
women in the household from them. To anyone familiar with the practices of the mestizo men 
in regard to Indian girls, this fear of allowing the women to be seen by total strangers is alto- 
gether natural and well-grounded. 
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This is so considerable and delicate a problem that the ethnologist must 
devote careful attention to the choice of his affiliation with the outside 
“they” group as well as the form of his own relations with the Indian com- 
munity. Josesito, for example, had me tied up in his own mind with the 
friendly school teachers, but one serious consequence of this linkage was the 
concealment of certain things that he knew the teachers did not like. It was 
well known that the teachers as well as the procurador de asuntos indigenas,’ 
and the priests, did not approve of the drinking of tesgiiino, which usually 
results in prolonged orgies of drunkenness, brawls, and “immorality.” 
Hence, Josesito would often remark to me that “‘tesgiiino is not made in my 
house.” Of course, he acknowledged drinking it on occasion, but he denied 
that he ever manufactured it. But both the presence of numerous fesgiiino 
ollas and the presence of the fermented maiz within them gave the lie direct 
to his statements. 

This particular lie was not confined to Josesito. Another friend of mine, 
Alberto, who held a position in relation to the school people similar to that 
of Josesito’s, also made the same kind of statement to me early in our ac- 
quaintance. Later I would often find an olla of tesgiiino in preparation on his 
hearth. 

Another related instance may be noted. In giving a list of persons resi- 
dent in his household, Josesito omitted the name of a young lad, who by the 
other Indians is considered Josesito’s peon. The designation “servant” 
would perhaps provide a more exact description. In any case, Josesito con- 
cealed the name so that the school teachers might not be angered by his em- 
ployment of peones, something of which they do not approve. This is not a 
minor point personally with Josesito because much of his influence with the 
teachers and the incidental social and material benefits derive from the fact 
that he represents a poor people struggling against the rich invaders (mes- 
tizos) in the eyes of the revolutionary Mexican school teachers. Among the 
reasons indicated earlier in this article, this factor is not unimportant in 
some of the economic lies of Josesito. 

Finally, within this relation of ethnologist to the community, we may 
note a lie concerned with the whipping of delinquent children. A punish- 
ment of three whip lashes had been decreed by the juzgade to a boy who had 
been convicted of stealing three costales de maiz from his foster-family. 
Josesito, as mayor, was to carry out the punishment. While being interro- 
gated before the whipping, Josesito denied flatly that the child was going to 
be beaten, even going on to the statement that “nunca castigamos a los chi- 


7 Representative of the Department of Indian Affairs of the Mexican government. 
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quillos” (We never punish the little ones). All the while we sat there talking 
with him, the child was inside of Josesito’s house and the whip was in readi- 
ness; Josesito was waiting only for us to leave so that we might administer 
the punishment without our presence. Subsequent investigation revealed 
that Josesito was the official punisher of children, that a number of other 
children had been punished recently, and that the lad under consideration 
had duly received his three lashes at the hands of Josesito. This latter was 
attested to by the foster-father, some young children, and the delict him- 
self. 

This reluctance to admit the existence of punishment for children in gen- 
eral and in the specific instance—the position of official castigator being an 
important part of the politico-social structure—testifies to Josesito’s fear of 
letting the teachers discover this (to them) objectionable practice. 

This type of lie is common in the experience of anthropologists working 
in groups that are dominated by some external group. Strictly speaking 
they do not arise from purely internal structural trends in the culture, but 
rather inhere in the adaptation of individuals to the external compulsive 
agency. Thus their significance is of a different order from that of lies in 
category I, which represent what might be termed “‘lies of cultural vested 
interests.” Within the context of culture contact and relations with alien 
groups, these lies point to important areas of stress. 

Further analysis would probably demonstrate that different areas of 
the culture are lied about in different proportions to the various external 
groups exerting pressure on the Tarahumara—teachers, mestizos patrones, 
poor mestizos, government officials, procuradores de asuntos indtgenas, 
army, and missionaries; with the result that the position of the individual 
ethnologist in relation to any one or all of these groups must be explicitly 
understood so that the concealment-orientation attaching to each external 
contact may be taken into account and somehow compensated for by the 
ingenuity of field-technique. 


III 


A third major type of lie may be designated the “‘prestige-lie,” whereby 
the individual conceals facts which might tend to affect adversely his pres- 
tige, and conversely invent statements to augment it. While this tends to 
be a personal matter, varying greatly with individuals, certainly some eth- 
nological benefit may be extracted from it, for the prestige-factors in the 
society itself may thus be illumined. The prestige-lie may provide a clue to 
the discovery of cultural motives. 

Josesito would often deny or distort information which hurt him person- 
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ally and tended to lower his prestige. When I was working on his genealogy, 
he denied that one of his sons was married. Knowing full well from Josesito’s 
own mouth that Selso had been married but one month before, I paused 
momentarily at that point. After a few moment’s hesitation, Josesito turned 
and said: ‘‘Why should I lie to you? Selso is married.”’ And then he gave me 
his daughter-in-law’s name. 

At first blush Dr. Henry and I were ready to adopt the conclusion that 
Josesito was a pathological liar, who would lie on any matter whether im- 
portant or no, until we found out from other sources that the girl in question 
was getting ready to leave Selso—as indeed she did a shurt while later. 
Josesito undoubtedly had had some trouble with her, as was indicated by 
other statements of his, and he seemed to regard her leaving as a personal 
insult. 

Or on another occasion, he simply omitted the name of his daughter, 
Marta, as a member of his family. Here, too was a matter of irritated vanity, 
as the daughter had married against his wishes after an affair conducted 
during a ¢esgiiinada. After finally acknowledging her existence, he gave the 
name of her son as Arnesto Krus Palma, a standard family name of his. I 
asked who the father was, and he said that he did not know at all. When I 
supplied the name of the young man, he denied point blank that he knew 
him. Finally he admitted that his grand-son’s name was really Arnesto 
Holguin, and that the father was, as I had said, José Moreno Holguin; al- 
though he stoutly maintained his non-acquaintance with the latter. 

There could be no real doubt that he knew his son-in-law because not 
only was José Moreno a very prominent young Tarahumara boy, and a 
relative of the jefe of the Tarahumara of the northern part of the Alta 
Tarahumara; but he had actually lived with his wife in Josesito’s own house 
for some time after their marriage. But José Moreno had just deserted 
Marta, who had been forced to return to her father’s house with her new- 
born son. Thus this action put an additional economic burden on Josesito 
and was a direct blow to his prestige. So he simply tried to deny the whole 
matter outright, and admitted portions of the true story only with the great- 
est hesitancy. 

Of course not only Josesito concealed such unpleasant facts. Frequently 
other Tarahumaras, in giving their genealogies, omitted the fact that their 
wives might have had mestizo lovers, and might even have had children by 
them, although the facts were generally pretty widely known. 

On the other side, Josesito’s prestige-lies took on a more positive char- 
acter, indeed, in the case which we are about to consider, almost the dimen- 
sions of a systematic delusion. In all the period of our acquaintance Josesito 
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never once receded from his statement that he was sirfame (Sp. gobernador), 
or headman, of Guachéchi. Further, he contended with considerable pride, 
that he had been sirfame of Guachéchi for the past 32 years without a break. 
Now, while Josesito’s position is a much higher one that that of local head- 
man, albeit somewhat less tangible, he is definitely not the siréame. This 
position is held by Jacinto, the aged shaman, who has held it for many 
years now. And before Jacinto there were Anselmo and a host of others, of 
which Josesito was only one in a series. But Josesito claims strongly that he 
is siriame. He insisted that Jacinto had only been filling in his place—he 
called it an “appointed interregnum’’—for the duration of one of his trips 
away from Guachéchi. This statement has been maintained in spite of uni- 
versal knowledge of the true state of affairs and the regular functioning of 
Jacinto in the post. On all Sunday and other meetings Jacinto sits at the 
head of the group of officials with his rod of authority in hand, and Josesito 
sits around with the audience or sometimes swaggers up and down in front 
of people. But he never holds the vara of authority which, according to the 
legend, was given the siriame of Guachéchi by Tata Dios after the destruc- 
tion of the town in a sea of blood and its subsequent resurrection by ‘‘good”’ 
people, the present Indian inhabitants of the mesa of Guachéchi. 

All this is so well known that one almost admires the temerity of his 
claim. And since in the political structure he occupies a position so obvi- 
ously higher than that of sirfame, one wonders at his almost paranoid in- 
sistence; unless it be explicable by the analogy of the governor of a state 
who, in his own home town, finds himself beneath the authority of a town 
mayor. 

Josesito’s lie on this point was not merely a passive one, but rather ex- 
tended itself dynamically as, for example, to the statement—repeated at 
various reuniones dominicales—that the subject under discussion was his 
intended resignation. He would say: ‘‘I want to resign as sirfame, but the 
people won’t let me.’’ Upon questioning other persons as to the subject un- 
der consideration at the meeting, it would invariably turn out that they 
were discussing matters entirely unrelated to Josesito’s fantasy. Or when 
discussing casually with me, Josesito would say almost incidentally, as if 
there could not be any conceivable doubt on the score, “‘because I am 
sirtame, they come to see me,” or, ‘‘naturally, since I am sirfame, I have to 
do such-and-such.” 

Along the line of prestige-lies, another matter comes to mind. Once, 
when we were returning from a kick-ball race several kilometers distant 
from Guachéchi, Josesito boasted in the presence of myself and a school- 
teacher, of his sexual prowess. He said, among other things, that he had been 
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married to five women at the same time, and that they had all lived to- 
gether in peace and happiness. Actual genealogical investigation showed 
that he had had only four wives in all, and had lived with only two—two 
sisters—at the same time. 

These lies certainly point out important directions of prestige-interest in 
Tarahumara society. In the case of the first two considered in this section, 
we are dealing with cases of insult to his pride. Two of his children were in- 
sultingly deserted by their spouses a short time after marriage, despite the 
fact that they had lived in Josesito’s own house. In the case of his daughter, 
she was thrown back on him as an economic burden. The whole matter ap- 
peared to be so personally painful to him that he wished to avoid all refer- 
ence to the actual facts. But the personal disturbance is clearly an effect of 
the blow to his social status in the community, enabling people to laugh at 
his misfortune and, as it were, “‘pull him down a peg.” 

In the claim to gobernador-ship, we can see that the position is a highly 
desirable one, that it is more traditionally secure than his relatively re- 
cently-devised one, and that he undoubtedly wanted to assert his status- 
superiority over the other leading officials of Guachéchi. 

And finally, in the case of the sexual boasting, it is obvious that sexual 
prowess is a matter of pride among the Tarahumara, as has been demon- 
strated from other sources; and that the possession of many wives, concu- 
bines, or lovers is very highly regarded.® 

I was not able to check Josesito’s claims that he was the greatest runner 
in Guachéchi as a youth; but true or not, this represents another important 
prestige-motive in Tarahumara society. As there was such a multiplicity of 
claims to having been in the past the greatest runner of Guachéchi, I rather 
tend to doubt all such claims and place them in the category of mild boast- 
ing. 

IV 

At the end of a careful categorization of lies with reference to cultural 
motive, there still remain statements which seem to lie outside of this sphere 
and must be regarded provisionally as the individual habits of the inform- 
ant. Personality factors which lead to continual falsification render the in- 
dividual unfit for work as an ethnological informant, and the anthropologist 
would be wise to dispense with these as soon as he makes the discovery. 
However, such individuals may be available as psychological informants for 
those primarily interested in patterns of abnormal behavior within a given 


* On this point my own materials do not precisely accord with those of Lumholtz, Un- 
known Mexico, and Bennett and Zingg, op. cit. 
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culture. And the personality stresses themselves may ultimately be localized 
more precisely as a consequence of the stresses of the cultural patterns. 

This category constitutes a convenient stopping-place in the analysis of 
lies before the total situation becomes entirely clear to the investigator. 
Lies, which on first sight, seem quite pointless—and hence tend to be viewed 
as mere individual aberrations—take on meaning as the ethnologist acquires 
a surer and more ample grasp of the effective daily workings and motives of 
his culture. If, after the ethnologist can confidently assert that he knows his 
group more or less “‘completely,” and there is still an unresolved residue of 
lies, this category may then take on a more permanent character. Failing 
such Olympian certainty, it remains for this writer simply a catch-all for 
such lies as he cannot now explain, pending their future disposition as a con- 
sequence of greater knowledge. 

Such a lie is that of Josesito’s which said that his mother had never 
lived with anyone except his own father. That his mother did have another 
husband is amply attested by many people, in fact, according to Jacinto, it 
was from this man that Josesito learned the greater part of his shamanistic 
lore. There is no reason in this instance to assume that the truth would hurt 
his status. Quite the reverse, for Josesito himself is the illegitimate child of a 
mestizo lover of his mother and admits it with gusto; and any stigma that 
might be feared would arise from this fact, not that his mother had later 
married an honorable Indian man, as indeed she had. 

This, as I have indicated, is a lie I cannot conveniently classify. It may 
be, as some would suggest, that Josesito’s constant necessity for lying, result 
of the tremendous impact of cultural factors of wealth, fear, prestige, and de- 
sire for the respect of the mestizos, has eventuated in a personality habit of 
lying on all occasions, even if the truth could not hurt him. On the other 
hand, the motives may be more proximate, and I am simple not aware of 
them. 

On another occasion, during a reunion dominical, I was apprised of a 
meeting, just decreed, to be held at a nearby site called Las Lagunitas. 
When I asked Josesito why the meeting was being held there, he replied: 
“What meeting? I know of no meeting.”’ I checked immediately, and the 
meeting was promptly confirmed. Nothing in the nature of the proposed 
meeting could be construed as secret or as worthy of concealment, and yet 
Josesito saw fit to deny it. 

There is little point in multiplying such incidents, which were legion, 
both with Josesito and with other Tarahumara. I wish only to suggest here 
the existence of certain lies which upon immediate perception seem to be 
more or less remote from the cultural motives outlined above, although 
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at the same time recognizing that some of these may be clarified by further 
knowledge. 

V 

I offer finally one category which logically should precede number four, 
but which is not sufficiently represented in my own experience with the 
Tarahumara to be considered at length within the limits of this article. 
That is the relation of the ethnologist to the various factions within the 
community itself. From my own experience in the study of a contemporary, 
though “backward,” rural community in the United States, and from the 
experience of many other field workers, it is apparent that no less caution 
should be expended in the selection of internal affiliation than in the selec- 
tion of external affiliation. A definite linkage with one faction may antago- 
nize another to the extent of rendering the securing of truthful statements 
an arduous and at times impossible task. 

This situation might have arisen had I carried out my plan to visit the 
pagan pueblo of Ricorichi, where two factions were openly at odds, and the 
whole affair was mysteriously shrouded in dark mutterings of sorcery, 
physical brawls, and contemplated murder. Since the intent of this article 
is to consider only the immediate methodological bearings of my own con- 
crete experiences among the Tarahumara, I judge it expedient to leave to 
others the elaboration of this type of lie-generating situation. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


® Preliminary report of a field survey of culture change in the area of Unionville, Illinois, 
Summer 1939, (Mimeo’d, Social Science Research Council.) 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF 
RELATIONSHIP TERMS! By FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


EWIS H. MORGAN was the first to discover the sociological signifi- 

cance of kinship terms.? Since then many anthropologists have in- 
vestigated the problem.’ They do not agree in all respects, but the general 
concensus of opinion is that “the kinship terminology of a tribe has a real 
and very close correlation with the social organization.’ 

I can also substantiate this conclusion from my study of the relationship 
terms in a North China community.5 Here the social organization is centered 
in the father-son relationship and therefore in the maintenance of the male 
line and of patriarchal authority. In the relationship terms I find em- 
phasized the principles of generation, age, patriliny, sex and lineal distinc- 
tion. 

What needs to be stressed, however, is the fact that different categories 
of terms have particular ways of correlation with the principles of a social 
organization. Anthropologists have so far been concerned chiefly with pre- 
literate peoples. They have therefore dealt with only three main categories 
of terms (terms of address, terms of reference, and at least in Tikopia and 
parts of Melanesia, terms describing relationship) as they are spoken. In the 
case of China there is a fourth category. The Chinese relationship systems 
are complicated by a written language which in general gives the terms an 
entirely different appearance from their spoken varieties. The question of 
the social significance of this literary system therefore becomes important. 
On this point students are divided. Most of them, like Chen and Shryock, 
Feng and Wilkenson tend to pay attention only to the literary terms as- 
suming that by a study of these they have done all that is necessary to un- 
derstand Chinese kinship system. On the other hand H. T. Fei in his excel- 
lent work on this subject has reversed the procedure and has completely 
ignored the social importance of the literary terms.® 


1 The writer is indebted to Miss J. Fisher and Dr. F. T. Fei for their valuable assistance. 

? R. H. Lowie, Kinship (Encyclopedia Social Sciences), p. 570. 

3 See e. g. works by R. W. H. Rivers, B. Malinowski, Elkin, Radcliffe-Brown, R. Firth, 
B. W. Aginsky, G. P. Murdock, etc. 

* Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organization of the Australian Tribes (Oceania, 1932), p. 95, 123. 

> For a brief description of this community see The Problem of Incest Tabu in a North 
China Village (American Anthropologist, vol. 42, no. 1, 1940), pp. 122-135. The present paper 
is a part of a wider study on the family in this community. Publication of this study as a whole 
must wait till a later date. 

® See Wilkenson, The Family in Classical China; Chen and Shryock, The Chinese Fam- 
ily: Organization, Names, and Kinship Terms (American Anthropologist, Vol. 29, No. 3, 1932); 
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It seems to me that either of these extreme views is onesided and there- 
fore misleading. Without minimizing the importance of the terms as they 
are spoken by the people we have to examine the manner in which the terms 
as they are written are also significant to the life of the people. Literary 
terms, in so far as they are used at present in different social contexts, are 
data of sociological interest. For example the term for father in oral address 
in this community is Dieh, but when a man writes to his father he writes 
Fu Ch’in. In speech a father’s sister’s husband is addressed as Ku Fu, with 
the accent on the first syllable so that it means father’s sister’s husband; 
but in writing to the same person Ku Fu, a combination of father’s sister’s 
term (Ku) and father’s term (Fu) is used. When a man addresses his eldest 
brother he says Ke Ke, when he writes to him he uses the term Ta Pao 
Hsung, etc. 

The terms of reference in speech for father are Wo Dieh (my father) or 
Ni Dieh (your father) as the case may be; but often people use instead the 
literary terms Ling Chun (your respected or exalted one) and Chia Vien 
(my severe one). For a scholar the oral and the written terms tend even to 
coincide with each other. In mourning literature this same term for father 
becomes Hsein Vien (our late severe one). The same is true of terms de- 
scribing relationship.’ 

Having settled the question of categories of terms let us see how they are 
correlated with the principles of the Chinese social organization. We shall 
begin the analysis with a general statement. As a whole, kinship relationship 
is a “stabilizing mechanism in a society” or a “social mechanism for the 
handling of situations between persons.””* This function may be most clear 
when a non-relative is adjusted into the kinship structure. But the réle of 
the terms of address is one of handling the immediate situation whereas 
that of the terms of reference, and sometimes the terms describing relation- 
ship, is one of handling more permanent aspects of the social organization. 
In this North China community terms of address are first and foremost a 
behavior in themselves, sui generis. In my opinion it is a linguistic be- 


H. Y. Feng; The Chinese Kinship System (Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. II, No. 2, 
1937); H. T. Feis, The Problem of Chinese Relationship System (Monumenta Serica, II, No. 1, 
1936, Peiping), pp. 125-148; and Peasant Life in China (1939), pp. 287-288. 

7 The argument that an overwhelming proportion of China’s population is illiterate and 
therefore they rarely have anything to do with the written language is fallacious. In all villages 
that I know of, I find that some villagers are students. Some letters are written either by the vil- 
lager himself or by a professional writer. All the families use written tablets in ancestor worship 
and post couplets on their doors, etc., during New Year Festivals and on other ceremonial oc- 
casions. ® R. Firth, We, The Tikopia, p. 235 and p. 247, 
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havior, the significance of which is strictly similar to other types of social 
behavior such as respect or helpfulness, obligations or any bodily move- 
ment affecting others. It implies first of all a ranking among kindred and 
affinities as well as in the extended kinship sphere. That is why only a 
younger member of a generation or a member from a lower generation has 
terms to address the older members of the same generation or members 
from an upper generation. For individuals belonging to the lower generation 
than ego, or belonging to the same generation as ego but younger than ego, 
the latter normally has no terms to address them. 

Use of a term of address means factual recognition of this ranking by the 
user. A child, when being presented to a guest or a relative he has seen or 
not seen before, is always required just to address the latter in the proper 
term. After that the child is allowed to go; his social obligation on this oc- 
casion is ended. On the Lunar New Year’s Eve, younger members of the 
family ceremonially ask the older members’ health individually. Such com- 
pliments are always prefixed with the proper terms of address in each case. 
When a member of the family has returned from a long absence and when 
a member arrives from the old clan, the junior members ceremonially ad- 
dress them in exactly the same way. 

In a family with many married brothers living together, the family 
members are encouraged to be kind, co-operative and tolerant with each 
other and to do nothing that would indicate a conscious cleavage between 
the different married units. In such an instance the children of the brothers 
address each other in brother and sister terms but refer to each other in 
terms which differentiate them from their own brothers and sisters. The 
same thing is true with regard to matrilineal cousins. When addressing a 
son of mother’s brother, one uses a brother term. When referring to the 
same person, one uses a term which differentiates the latter from a true 
brother. 

The villagers recognize this function of the term of address. A concubine 
is usually excessively pleased when the children of her husband’s wife 
address her in a mother term. A husband when especially in favor of his 
concubine may require his sons and daughters to address her in mother 
term. This is often the apparent cause of family conflict. This psychology is 
carried so far that school children when making fun of each other are always 
keen to take verbal advantage of the opponent by making the latter fall in 
a kinship category one generation below himself. For example, when one 
child was saying “Wo Dieh Chu Pu Tze La” (my father has gone to our 
shop), the other child would at once say, ““Ah’”’ (which is an affected response 
to an address in kinship terms) as soon as the first child had pronounced the 
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term Dieh (father), thus making it look as if the first child had addressed the 
little mischief-maker in a father term. 

Moreover, terms of address are much more subject to variations due to 
the changes in the immediate relation between the two persons. Thus when 
presented to one’s father’s male friend in the presence of the former, one 
has to address the man in the term for father’s older or younger brother, 
but when one is presented to the individual in other circumstances, the 
same term may not be employed. When the relation between two brothers 
is strained, the younger one tends to abstain from addressing the elder one in 
the original kinship term. The same phenomenon is also observable between 
uncle and nephew. When I, being only three years older than my sister’s 
son, showed inappropriate behavior towards the latter, my mother used 
to instruct him in my presence with the following remark: “Don’t address 
him Chiu Chiu (mother’s brother), he is not a good example of a Chiu Chiu!” 
In the Eastern China village of Kai Hsian Kung, Dr. Fei once told me, the 
elder relatives of a young headman addressed him in ordinary terms for a 
headman, as if they were unrelated to him in kinship, due to his superior 
social position superimposed upon the kinship rela‘ionship. A sworn-mother 
is addressed by the sworn-daughter as Ch’in Ma (Ma the affectionate).® A 
sworn-daughter is referred to by the sworn-mother as Ch’in Kuei Nu 
(daughter the affectionate). These may be considered as suggestive of the 
fact that verbal behavior is employed to supplement the absence of actual 
bond. 

Finally, therefore, the frequency of use of the terms of address becomes 
an important aspect of their function. The father’s concubine may be ad- 
dressed in the same term as the mother, but the term is used very stringently, 
i.e. only when ceremonial occasions demand it or when everybody’s Lien 
(face) is involved. The same thing is often true of the daughter-in-law’s 
terms of address for her husband's parents, which are in most families 
identical with her terms for her own parents. But they are used much less 
frequently than for her own parents. 

The terms of reference on the other hand are of a more permanent char- 
acter. In a wedding, for example, the bride performs the ceremony of her 
formal introduction into the clan. The bride kneels in front of the ancestral 
shrine, surrounded by a crowd of relatives. A woman of the senior generation 
would say: “‘Now k’out’ou to your second uncle,” “Now k’out’ou to your 


® This is a practice by means of which two non-relatives come to form between them a 
kind of relationship, after the pattern of kinship relationship. A special ceremony is involved. 
Two men may become sworn father and son, or sworn brothers. Similarly two women may be- 
come sworn mother and daughter, or sworn sisters. 
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second uncle’s wife,” etc. As she said these, the bride k’out’oued or bowed 
towards the ancestral shrine. All the kinship terms used here are terms 
of reference. Again in the evening of the Lunar New Year, parents speak a 
great deal of the old clan folks and ancestors. This is like a review of the 
near genealogy. The terms of reference are used. These talks are often 
facilitated by the ancestral scroll on which the male ancestors and their 
wives of at least three generations back are inscribed in literary terms. 

It is apparent that the use of terms of reference is not subject to momen- 
tary changes in the social situation between the two relatives. A nephew can 
abstain from addressing his uncle directly for reasons of hostility, but when 
he is asked by some one else who that man is, he has in most cases to use 
the proper term of reference. Secondly, the frequency of the use of the terms 
of reference is not important to their intrinsic function. It simply shows that 
the terms of reference are more consistent with the more permanent aspects 
of the social oiganization while the terms of address are more relevant to the 
immediate social requirements.” 

The use of the terms for describing relationship belongs to a different 
realm. They may be used in three general ways—in ethical teachings con- 
nected with kinship behavior, in abstract descriptions without any moral 
or ethical implications and lastly as behavior, sui generis like that of the 
terms of address. In the first usage it defines and emphasizes the idealized, 
standardized and formalized relationship in broad outlines. Thus two 
daughters-in-law are expected to have amicable relations with each other, 
as they are Cho Li. A son is told to obey, respect and even revere his father 
because they are Fu Tze. In both of these and other similar uses the speaker 
and the spoken-to visualize through these terms the idealized and standard- 
ized behavior to which he expects or is expected to conform. It is a con- 
crete verbal means of emphasizing and impressing upon the younger mem- 
bers of the society the ways and order of the society. 

The second kind of use occurs when a man wants to ask two brothers or 
cousins to come together. Thus he will say: ‘‘Will you ‘brother two’ (Ke 


10 There may be sons in Europe and China who in a burst of anger refer to their father or 
mother as “that old pumpkin” or “that old fellow who is still not dying.” But the number of 
situations for one to use such expressions to designate his near relatives is limited. In China one 
cannot talk like that with one’s senior relatives, or any familiar outsider senior to him, or un- 
familiar outsider. In the last case it is for his own good that he should not do so, for otherwise 
he will not be understood, and if understood will be laughed at for his outrageous behavior. 
The remaining possibility for one to refer to one’s parents in those terms is when talking to 
familiar comrades of about the same age. Even in such a case the verbal act would be consid- 
ered a matter of bad taste. In short, we want to envisage two trends: the terms of address vary 
more easily and to a larger extent than the terms of reference. 
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Er Lia) come forward?’’ Or when a woman asks her husband to go out with 
her son, she will say, “You father two (Yieh Er Lia) go out.’ This type of 
usage has no emotional implication, and is simply a means of designating 
the relationship. 

The third type is the use of terms as a tool or as a behavior to solicit 
the desired response. Thus when a man has been in trouble with his friend, 
but regrets it, he will say to the other man, ‘We brother two never have any 
more misunderstandings, shall we!”” When a man tries to pacify a quarrel 
between a father and a son, or a senior and junior, he requests the “father 
two” to stop. In this usage the designation of the actual “father two” or 
“brother two” is, in my opinion, less important than that these terms are 
used to solicit the desired response. 

These terms express in the main more salient but broader aspects of the 
social organization, as compared with the terms of reference. For this 
reason they are more “classificatory.” 

The literary terms come into the last three categories of usages at dif- 
ferent points. When they are used in those contexts, their functions are 
not differentiated from those of the categories of spoken terms in which they 
are used. When we consider the nature of the spoken and written languages 
and their relative susceptibility to conscious control, then there is one 
sociological difference between the spoken terms as a whole and the literary 
terms as a whole. The former have developed from and for the immediate 
day to day life of the people, while the literary terms are greatly sys- 
tematized and maintained from the point of view of the wider social or- 
ganization. The spoken terms have their source largely in the lower levels of 
the social organization and the literary terms have their source largely in 
the higher levels. For this reason we find a difference of emphasis between 
the spoken and the literary terms. In the literary system as a whole the 
principle of generation is much more pronounced than in the spoken terms." 
In this system the men of the first ascending generation are all classified on 
a father basis (Fu as root), and women all on a mother basis (Mu as root) 
with regard to ego. Men and women of the second ascending generation are 
classified on a grandfather and grandmother basis (Chu Fu and Chu Mu as 
roots respectively) with regard to ego. The point to be stressed is that in the 
literary system not only members of different generations have different 
terms but members of the same generation all (except brothers and sisters) 
have the same common root. On the other hand, in the spoken system, for 
individuals of the first ascending generation the principle of generation is 


1 For a complete table of the Chinese literary kinship terms the reader may either see the 
article by Chen and Shryock or the book by Wilkenson (both quoted above). 
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split by the principle of age, thus the terms for older and younger members 
of this generation are entirely different (Ta Yieh and Shu Shu). 

This difference is important. From the point of view of the broader out- 
line of the patriarchal and hierarchical social organization the principle of 
generation is of greater importance. But when the functioning of the or- 
ganization is translated into the actual workaday life, the seniority in age 
is given a greater prominence in general. The greater emphasis on the 
principle of generation in the literary system shows that in an agnatic kin- 
ship organization the principle of patrilineal affiliation must have the other 
principle as its functional corollary. Authority like ethics must be an integral 
thing. When it is maintained in a social group, it has to be applicable to 
every component member who is in any way referable to this authority. If 
the authority is broken at certain points, then this cannot but have the 
most serious effects on the power of the authority as a whole. The mainte- 
nance of the father’s authority over the son therefore directly implies the 
maintenance of the father’s brother’s authority over the nephew. Just as 
the mother who receives her authority over the son by reason of her mar- 
riage to the father, the father’s brothers receive theirs over the nephew by 
reason of their very close social and ritual relationship with the father. If 
one doubts the authority of his father’s brothers, one is also likely to doubt 
the authority of one’s own father. It was exactly for this reason. I think, thai 
in the imperial dynasties the emperors required that their officials be filial 
sons. For if one was not filial to his parents, one was also considered to be 
incapable of being dutiful to the emperor. 

On the other hand, the reason why in every day life the seniority in age 
should be specially stressed is not obscure. The informal conditions of day 
to day life among the people are different from the formal nature of the 
life in connection with the imperial throne. In connection with the throne 
the primary principle of affiliation must nominally be observed to the fullest 
extent. So when the emperor is a baby, his father’s younger brother is 
usually appointed the regent, but ritually and nominally the throne belongs 
to the baby emperor. In ordinary life the affairs of the family do not com- 
mand such a great and definitive ritual and social significance as those of a 
nation. Yet for practical reasons a child son of the dead family-head cannot 
be allowed to rule over the family when the dead person has a grown up 
younger brother; nor can a child brother of the dead family-head be allowed 
to do so when the dead person has a grown up son. Giving children power to 
rule the family would evidently be disruptive to the smooth functioning of 
the family. So once a “‘regent” in the family is appointed, the comparatively 
informal nature of the family life makes it possible that he is no longer re- 
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garded as a regent but a full-fledged family-head. In the North China com- 
munity when the family-head dies, the custom is for the next younger 
brother in the undivided family to take his place. When his brother is too 
young and his sons are mature, the most senior in age and in experience 
among the latter will be chosen. This confirms completely the importance 
of the principle of age in the actual functioning of the family. 

There are other differences between the literary and the spoken systems. 
The literary system gives terms for a wider range of patrilineal and matri- 
lineal relatives than that provided by the spoken systems. For example, 
in daily life we find little use for such terms as applicable to the patrilineal 
cousins of ego’s mother’s brother. Nor do we find much actual use for such 
terms as applicable to ego’s great-great-grandfather’s brothers. Therefore 
in the spoken systems we find hardly any specific terms for them but in the 
literary system the terms for these relatives are specific and definite. 

With the modernization of China, the literary system will assume a 
greater importance in the life of the people. This is contrary to H. T. Fei’s 
prediction.” With mass education comes the spread of Pai Hwa which is a 
mixture of the old literary language, the Peking dialect, and the created 
vernacular. The composition of this mixture depends upon the particular 
type of use to which it is put. Some modern story writers like Lao She 
tend to make it approximate the spoken Peking dialect. In the newspapers, 
however (practically all except some mosquito papers), the mixture is 
much more close to the literary language although the style is made easy. 
In some popular stories the wife is referred to as Lao Pé the husband as 
Nan Jen, the father as Dieh, which resemble the spoken terms in Peking 
dialect. In other stories and in most newspapers the literary terms Ch’i, 
Fu or Chang Fu and Fu, respectively, are used for these same relatives. 

With the spread of mass education many more people will be able to 
read and write; they read among other things the new stories and news- 
papers just mentioned. Moreover I have good reason to believe that a large 
proportion of modern educated Chinese write ordinary letters (other than 
those to their lovers or sweethearts) in the literary language only slightly 
adulterated with the Pai Hwa or the vernacular. Nine-tenths of the com- 
mercial concerns, including such a modern company as the Commercial 
Press in Shanghai and Hongkong, conduct their correspondence in the 
literary language. Literary language is almost exclusively used in all of- 
ficial documents (judiciary and administrative), in most official notices and 
in a large proportion of commercial advertisements. Indeed there has been a 


12 Peasant Life in China (1939), p. 296. 
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return from the initial feverish use of the vernacular back to the mixed 
literary style lately. As long as the literary language is used and its circula- 
tion widening, .*.ny literary kinship terms as written many centuries ago 
will tend to persist in letters, in official and social documents, and news- 
papers and elsewhere. 

It is clear that the literary terms no less than the spoken terms are an 
integral part of the social organization. They are a living source of tradi- 
tion, whatever may have been their ancient connections. They and the 
spoken terms have different centers of gravitation, but their spheres of in- 
fluence may overlap and tend, in the case of modern China, to be drawn 
closer and closer to each other. 

We have thus shown that not only relationship terms are bound up with 
the principles of a social organization in general but, as seen from the North 
China village in question, different categories of terms may be correlated 
with specific social requirements. The latter may be broader or narrower, 
more permanent or more immediate, and formal or informal. 
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ROUMANY RYE OF PHILADELPHIA By ARLENE HELEN BONOS 


OPULAR beliefs about gypsies are for the most part founded on fiction. 

Being a vivid, life-loving people, Roumany Rye! have always stimulated 
the interest and stirred the imagination of the Gajos* without giving satis- 
faction to their curiosity. They are among the most cliquey of humans; 
extremely suspicious of strangers. This is not due to any secret mannerisms 
of living but rather to the desire to be left to themselves, to live their own 
lives as they wish. Despite centuries of endless social contact and resulting 
social conflicts, the gypsies have adhered to their own customs and mores, 
remaining unassimilated. This social group with its peculiar standards of 
living and culture is an outstanding example contradicting Fredrich Rat- 
zel’s culture hypothesis,’ that the whole of culture is forced upon man from 
the outside. These people of ancient origin with their own racial idealogies, 
customs, living habits, conduct norms, and beliefs have withstood as- 
similation. 

Gypsies have an extremely different social and cultural organization 
from ours. Their reaction to each other and to outsiders, to laws of their 
own and ours, and resulting criminal behavior, to beliefs and customs, can 
only be understood if we study them with an unprejudiced desire to 
analyze and understand them. Gypsy tribes differ in their customs and 
living habits among themselves as much as they do from our accepted 
American customs and habits. For this reason it is best to concentrate on 
one particular tribe. 

There are four gypsy tribes in Philadelphia. The largest tribe, of twenty- 
five or thirty families, is by far the richest and best organized, and consists 
ot second and third generation Roumanian-American gypsies. Their elderly 
king, E E , was born in Philadelphia sixty-two years ago, an 
extraordinary bit of data because very few gypsies really know where or 
when they were born. They usually know the country, although it would be 
extremely difficult for any of them to prove citizenship by birth. Most of 
these Tsiganis‘ were born in camps or on the road, consequently, even the 
parents have only a vague idea of the birth place. During the last ten years, 
most of the children of the above tribe were born in house dwellings. There 


1 Gypsy name for gypsy people. 
2 Gajo is the gypsy name applied to all people who are not Roumany Rye. 
3 Frederic Ratzel, History of Mankind (London, 1896). 


4 Magyar name for gypsy. Fondly used by the gypsies in reference to themselves during 
conversation. 
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are no records of the births, for gypsies seldom use doctors.’ The members of 
the tribe are American born gypsies from Pittsburgh, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Eddystone, Pa., Baltimore, Williamsport, and Washington, 


D.C... . It is this tribe that is the subject of this study. 

In south Philadelphia lives a tribe of Mexican origin, ruled by P- 
T————. There are about fifteen familes in this group. The third tribe, 
the Y———, include all families using that name, plus three other families. 


This clan consists of ten or twelve families all of whom originated in South 
America. They travel with carnivals in the summer and settle in Phila- 
delphia during the remaining seasons. 

The fourth tribe, a group of mixed origin, travel around the country in 
trailers. Their pitched camps appear suddenly, like Gerstacker’s ‘‘Germels- 
hauen,” on the outskirts of the city for a day or two during the spring and 
then disappear again. The members of this group engage in criminal activi- 
ties, which necessitate constant mobility to keep ahead of the law. 

Without any statute specifically authorizing them to do so, municipal 

police for several decades confined all gypsies to a territory between the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill Rivers, bounded by South Street on the north 
and Washington Avenue on the south; an area of about one square mile. 
The only written law giving authority to discriminate against gypsies is an 
Act of April 7, 1927.° 
#2167. GYPSIES; Expulsion From Municipalities. 
Whenever a roving band, or band of nomads, commonly called gypsies, shall be 
located within any municipality, or shall carry on within any municipality, or shall 
carry in its business or practice its craft within such municipality, and the board of 
health of the municipality shall be of the opinion, and so find, that such band is a 
nuisance ora menace to the public health, it shall have power, by written notice, to 
order such roving bands, or band of nomads, to leave said municipality within the 
time specified in said notice. It shall be unlawful for any such roving band or band 
of nomads, or any member thereof, to fail or to refuse to comply with any such order 
of a board of health. Any person failing to comply with any such power, shall upon 
conviction thereof in a summary proceeding, before any magistrate, alderman or 
justice of the peace, be sentenced, for each offense, to pay a fine of fifty dollars, and 
in default of the payment of such fine and costs, be sentenced to under go imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period of thirty days. 


This permits health authorities, upon finding gypsies a menace to public 
health, to order such bands to leave the city within a specified time, by 
means of a written notice. Not one gypsy living in the E——tribe today re- 
members ever being served with such an order. In only two cases, the health 


5 Gypsies are classified under foreign born in the United States Census, have no birth 
records, have no permanent residence. ®P. L. 144 sec., 1., April 7, 1927. 
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officer has verbally ordered a family to vacate the district. In other in- 
stances, the police department has assumed the power of discriminating 
against gypsies under zoning regulations which authorize police to designate 
the character and use of buildings in specified areas. The authority has 
never been contested. 

Gradually, the tribal leader in his association with Gajos, began to 
realize the existence of politics and the importance of graft. He bought 
political support and was allowed with his tribe to move into Lehigh and 
Poplar Streets, Columbia Avenue, and that vicinity west of North Broad 
Street. Of recent date, a new embryonic settlement has been started on 
Sixtieth Street and Lancaster Avenue. Gypsies like to locate in cheap busi- 
ness sections, where pedestrian traffic is heavy. 

Until quite recently, gypsies have not been granted civic property rights 
in Philadelphia. There is no written law discriminating against them, but 
for many years a gentleman’s agreement has existed among property owners 
barring gypsy real estate buyers in order to keep the property values from 
declining. By posing as Armenians, Portuguese, and even as negroes, gypsies 
have been able to procure property. Upon the death of his wife, the present 
king became the owner of real estate, scattered throughout Philadelphia 
and Trenton. There is no record or evidence that other tribal members own 
real estate; they lease houses from Gajos. Property owners in that section 
of the city inhabited by the gypsies, usually demand a quarantee from the 
“boss-man,’”? the king, who vouches for the payment of the rent. The 
rentals they pay are very high, from four to eight dollars a week for a single 
room. If they have more than one room, sixty or seventy dollars is not un- 
common for monthly rent. 

It is the custom of the members of the E———— tribe to rent store fronts 
which they decorate with drapes, papers, and rugs to give the appearance 
of a gypsy camp. This room is divided by hangings into two or three sec- 
tions. The front section is for Gajos, usually bare and poverty ridden, the 
middle section, usually small, is utilized in the same manner as the front- 
room, and serves as a barrier for family privacy. The rear section of the 
room serves as kitchen, bedroom, and living room. The walls are covered 
with brightly colored pieces of silks, satins, velvets, vivid rags and papers. 
Windows are covered and pieces of rags and rugs are scattered over the bare 
floors. There is always a back entrance to the room. At one end of the room 
is usually found a pot-bellied stove which serves for cooking and heating 
purposes. There is no furniture save possibly a chair for Gajos who cannot 


7 Title by which king is referred to by Gajos who do not know the relationship existing 
among the gypsy people. 
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sit cross-legged. Some gypsies may possess an iron bed which the elders use. 
Gypsies use the floors for beds, sleeping on feather beds, which are also used 
as covers. 

Household articles are scarce. There are pots and pans for cooking, but 
except for cups and small saucers for tea, no pottery is used. They eat with 
the fingers; wooden spoons for cooking purposes and jack knives being the 
the only implements available. 

The king’s home also has a store front. The house has nine rooms and 
two baths. There is a steamheating system throughout the house. The 
public rooms are lavishly draped with satins and velvets, pictures, and 
artificial flowers. Upholstered sofas and armchairs are in abundance. A 
Greek Catholic altar stands in one corner, a modern radio-victrola occupies 
another. Full sized rugs and scatter rugs cover the floors. The dining room 
walls are draped in silver cloth. The furniture consists of a modern dining 
room suite including a china closet packed with china, Belgian pottery and 
five-and-ten-cent-store treasures. The breakfast room has a modern dinette 
set utilized mainly by the children for their meals. The kitchen is small and 
compact with a modern gas range, sink with running water, and an ice box. 
There is a small laundry closet that connects with the first floor water-closet. 
Pots, pans, dishes, platters, cutlery, glasses are as prevalent as in any mod- 
ern American house. 

The main bed room, belonging to the elderly king, is hung with velvets, 
silks, rugs, and tapestries. An iron bed is covered with brightly colored satin 
pillows and several feather beds. There is a bureau for clothes and there are 
rugs on the floor. The children’s room and the guest room are typically 
Roumany with feather beds on the floors and no furniture. The front bed 
room is draped in blue satin, with a canopied bedstead which is covered 
with pillows. A large glass case containing dozens of women’s shoes stands 
in one corner. There is a modern highboy, dresser, and bureau, and a huge 
draped closet filled with furs, silks, and satins. These upstairs rooms are 
padlocked during the day. 

E tribe is ruled by a popularly chosen king from the upper caste, 
and a tribunal. The king is a member of the clan which consists of many 
families directly or indirectly related. He is elected for life, by the rank and 
file of adults and is chosen for his physical and moral qualities. He must 
possess wealth in gold and must have influence among Gajos for it is his 
duty to protect the tribal members from aggressive outsiders. He acts as 
quarantor of the members to employers, landlords, and relief investigators. 
He lends money to his subjects, and gives them financial and political aid, 
in case of arrests, trouble, or prosecutions. He is expected to entertain the 
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members when they visit him, furnish a place of refuge for new members; 
when they need help, visiting gypsies, and immigrant gypsies who have not 
yet joined their own tribes in this country. He issues tribal decrees and is a 
member of the tribunal. He must provide food, drink, gifts, and entertain- 
ment to all members during the Christmas feast. He presides or represents 
the tribal members at all big celebrations held by gypsies throughout the 
country. In return, the king receives a tax or contribution from each family 
under his protection. 

Besides the king, there is a tribunal composed of the male elders of the 
tribe. This tribunal voluntarily meets when necessary, and with the king, 
passes strict and impartial judgment on all tribal infringements of morality, 
customs, and mores. Arbitration is practiced in all cases but those dealing 
with morality. 

Morality is a family and tribal responsibility. One individual can strip 
his family of its powers and rank within the tribe. Gypsy law is very strict 
in regard to the relationships of its gypsy women with Gajos. Once a gypsy 
woman has had any sex relations with an outsider, no gypsy will have her. 
She may be allowed to continue living with the tribe, but she is ostracized. 

There are some mores connected with ceremonial purity that no one but 
tribe members know. No Gajos can ever get close to the gypsies in this 
respect. It is a gypsy violation to discuss this question with or in the pres- 
ence of outsiders. In most cases, upon inquiry concerning such rules, flat 
denial of their existence is made. If any of them are violated, gypsies be- 
come defiled, and have to eat and drink by themselves until they are tried 
and declared clean. Offenses against tribal mores are punished by one of 
two types of penalties. The penalty of ladjag and baro ladj are gypsy words 
meaning shame and great shame. They have no police. The strength of 
their customs and mores lies in the moral force of united opinion. The strict- 
ness required has, in some cases, forbidden parents to speak to their own 
child and has caused others to commit suicide. 

The greatest crime a gypsy man can commit within the tribe is to rape 
a virgin. Suicide is the only choice left to him if such an offense is discovered. 
The other great offense is the breaking up of a harmonious gypsy family by 
a married gypsy man. 

During recent years, it has become a custom of the king and the upper 
level of gypsies to seek and accept American court decisions in settling tribal 
problems. In case of trouble, important problems are placed before the 
tribunal by the king. Upon the joint decision of the king and tribunal, 
punishment is strictly measured out and enforced by the members of the 
tribe. If the decision is not accepted by the offender, the king places the 
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case in the hands of an American lawyer. In such instances, the penalty is 
of a different type and may be much more severe and humiliating to the 
offender. 

True to the customs of their ancestors, these house-dwelling nomads 
live by a caste system, classified according to occupation. The upper class 
consists of the king and his relatives. The middle class people may be en- 
gaged in coppersmithing, metalsmithing of one type or another. The lower 
class consist of those engaged in entertainment. 

There is no marriage between a member of the higher caste with one of 
the middle or the lower caste. Gajos are never accepted into marriage by the 
top caste, but a Jewess and a Polish woman who have married lower caste 
men have been accepted into the tribe. Parents are always deeply concerned 
over this marriage rule. The upper caste men search the United States, 
Europe, and South America to find one of their own caste when a wife is 
needed for one of the young men. The middle and lower caste people occa- 
sionally intermarry but even that is extremely rare. First cousins can never 
be married to each other. In fact efforts are made during the childhood of 
first cousins to have them live together in one household for a time in order 
for them to become accustomed to each other as sister and brother. 

The caste system is a very real thing among gypsies. No friend of an 
upper caste member can ever be a friend of a member of the middle or lower 
caste. During socials, each group associates with the other in an impersonal 
manner. They may eat and drink together if invited by a higher member. 
It is not regarded as proper for a lower caste person to join the social affairs 
of the upper class, uninvited. However, in sharing work, in case of illness or 
trouble all the members help each other. Gypsies are all hospitable to each 
other. They never knock or announce themselves upon entering a gypsy 
house, for they are welcome into the home of their people the world over. 
If unknown, they merely give their names and those of their immediate 
relatives. 

The customs, mores, and taboos of the E———— tribe form the foundation 
for their every day living habits. Gypsy people are utterly different in 
their thinking, their evaluation of things that matter in life. Mating is all there 
is of value in life. Around this are built their habits, customs, mores, and 
strict taboos. Their lives are spent in rearing and protecting the virginity 
of their girls. As soon as marriage occurs and children come, the same 
cycle is started over again. All their customs and mores are based on purity 
of body and morals. They adhere to strict beliefs about body cleanliness. 
Gypsies always wash their hands before eating, for food must never be 
defiled by anything that may have touched the body. Edibles are always 
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wrapped in a tablecloth or dish towel, never in a hand towel or an article 
of personal clothing. Dishes used for food are always washed in a separate 
tub from that in which clothing is washed. In cooking, women always wear 
aprons which they use to handle hot dishes, but no other part of the cloth- 
ing beneath the apron must ever touch the dishes. If such an accident should 
happen, that food becomes impure and defiled and is thrown out. 

Husband and wife use one wash tub exclusively, children another. Sinks 
and bath tubs are regarded as unclean but not showers and water coming 
directly from the faucet. Towels used for the lower part of the body are 
never used for the upper part or for the hands. 

Men must never wear, touch, or make use of any clothing belonging to 
a woman. Married women always wear their heads covered. No gypsy girl 
or woman ever has her hair cut, except as a punishment. Going in or out 
of doors, men always pass ahead of the women. If any article belonging to a 
man drops on the ground, no woman must ever step over it; she must either 
go around it or pick it up. In case of a deep hatred or desire for vengeance 
between a married woman and her husband, the wife can ostracize her 
husband so far as gypsies are concerned by throwing part of her under 
dress over his head. This is the most violent “‘curse’”’ that any woman can 
conjure. News of such a curse travels like wild-fire among the tribes, and 
no gypsy will speak to or befriend that gypsy man again. Bodily uncleanli- 
ness is scorned by the gypsies. To speak of uncleanliness in the gypsy man- 
ner is not to speak about dirt or lack of washing. Any thought or thing in 
relation to, touching, or dealing with the reproductive organs is defiling and 
disgusting. Gypsies have a deep sense of shame in regard to sexual inter- 
course. Any gypsy with a veneral disease is cast out of the tribe and com- 
pletely ostracized by the other gypsies. If a gypsy girl runs away from the 
tribe, marries a Gajo, she becomes an outcast. If she attempts to support 
herself and her family by gypsy methods, pressure is brought against her 
by the gypsies through the Gajo police and courts. 

In case of sickness among the children, definite living habits must be 
followed. In case of measles, small pox, and chicken pox, no laundrying or 
cooking is done in the house of sickness; all food is brought to the patient 
and the entire family from some other home. No unclean person is allowed 
to enter the house during the illness of a child. In case of measles or chicken 
pox these customs are followed for nine days, and for six weeks in case of 
small pox. 

Fasting is practiced during the six weeks before the Greek Orthodox 
Easter and during this time there is no sexual intercourse between husband 
and wife. 
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The most important happenings around which gypsies center their 
most colorful celebrations and their most rigid customs are births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. 

When a woman is about to give birth to a child, she selects her bedding 
and the dishes for her food. These will be hers exclusively until the child is 
four weeks old. She is not allowed to eat or sleep with any gypsy for four 
weeks after the birth. This includes her husband. Bedding and dishes used 
by her are considered unclean and are thrown away at the end of the four 
weeks. 

No doctor is consulted during prégnancy, nor at the birth. The women 
help each other. Upon giving birth to a child, the woman is not allowed to 
see or be seen by any man for three days. 

Until the child is six weeks old, no one but his mother may handle him 
naked for he is still unclean. The child is then taken to a Greek Orthodox 
priest and baptized. The mother is then given holy water for the child. Some 
of this holy water is poured into the bath water every day to purify the 
child. As often as the mother bathes her child she must also wash her hands 
in holy water to cleanse herself. 

The baptismal feast is an important event among gypsies. The family 
spreads a big table with meat dishes, tomatoes, lettuce, bread, and liquors 
for all the tribe members. Gifts are brought to the parents. Toasts are 
drunk to the new comer and everybody expresses his admiration for the 
child to the parents. 

The gypsies usually go only by one name: Peppa, Mara, Zarko, Ellia, 
Johnos. There are no surnames except in very rare cases at the higher caste 
level. If a family has for many generations been a ruling one among gypsies, 
the name becomes well-known and its children will be called by that family 
name. The king of the E- tribe is of a family known throughout the 
gypsy world as a ruling family. These house-dwelling gypsies have for the 
sake of convenience adopted names by which they are known by the Gajos. 

Among the gypsies, the male has little function except as a copartner in 
reproduction. He is supported by his wife, does little or no work. In fact 
he doesn’t even choose or propose to his future bride. 

When a boy reaches marriagable age, his father scouts the various tribes 
for a daughter-in-law. When he finds one to his liking, he returns home to 
his family and announces his choice. The family then determines on a 
dowry price which they will offer for the bride. The father then asks several 
of his tribal friends to approach the girl’s parents. 

When they return, the boy’s father and other members of the tribe go 
to visit the girl’s parents. He takes with him wine and liquor as gifts. The 
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girls of the family are asked to sing and dance for the visitors. The boy’s 
father then openly designates his choice and asks her to dance for him. 
After the girl completes her dance, the boy’s father asks the price desired 
for the girl by her parents. A gypsy girl brings the highest price to her par- 
ents if she is pretty, talented in singing and dancing, and well trained in 
fortune telling to be able to support her family. 

The girl’s father then speaks to his family. At first the mother refuses, 
always, to sell. However, a price is agreed on and announced to the propos- 
ing party. The usual price paid for a gypsy bride since the onset of the 
economic depression is a thousand dollars. When an agreement is reached, 
the engagement is announced and the fathers exchange embraces. 

Among gypsies, a love marriage is not accepted. In case of elopement 
without parent’s consent, the girl is forced to wear her hair cropped for a 
year. Unmarried love making or flirtations are unknown. The parents con- 
tract gypsy engagements and marriages. In most cases, the bride and groom 
have never seen or spoken to each other before their marriage is celebrated. 

Twenty-four hours after the marriage contract has been agreed upon, 
the boy’s parents visit the girl’s parents and present a wedding gift of a 
bottle of whiskey which is decorated with three red silk ribbons on which 
are sewn gold coins. The girl’s father drinks from the bottle and the con- 
tract is consummated. Then the boy’s mother takes a string of gold coins 
from the bottle and places it around the girl’s neck formally signifying the 
engagement of her son to the girl and prohibiting any other gypsy from 
claiming her. 

The girl’s father then sets a date on which the marriage price must be 
paid to him. The visiting family takes the remaining wedding whiskey and 
returns to its home. On the appointed day, the boy’s father and members 
of his tribe return to visit the girl’s father, giving him the same whiskey and 
the money agreed upon, which is then counted. The girl’s father then takes 
the third drink from the wedding bottle. The boy’s tribal friends now tease 
the bride’s father into showing his affection for the boy’s father by return- 
ing some of the purchase money. Usually a hundred to five hundred dollars 
is returned. 

This money is then used by the groom’s parents to buy meats, vege- 
tables, and wine for the wedding. The boy’s mother takes the bride and pre- 
pares her wedding dresses and veil. She also buys many yards of red silk 
for the “dowry” guests and flowers for all the wedding guests. 

The next day is the gypsy wedding. The bride is dressed in a brilliant 
red satin gypsy skirt and blouse, gold coins around her neck, tears in her 
eyes, dance in her feet. The groom’s parents lead her into the hall where 
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hundreds of gayly dressed gypsy women and children, and smartly tailored 
gypsy men are singing and dancing. Gypsy kings and their queens from 
New York City, Baltimore, Atlantic City, Washington, D. C., and Phila- 
delphia are among the guests.* The crimson satin wedding banner is sus- 
pended overhead. A bar where beer is tapped stands at the opposite end 
of the hall. On this side a band is playing. The elders sit around the edge of 
the dance floor watching the merrymaking and listening to the din. As soon 
as the bride is seen, the guests snatch her from the groom’s parents and 
whirl her into the circle of dancing, singing gypsies. She dances with every- 
one and anyone but the groom. After several hours, the groom’s parents 
take the bride into the center of the hall. The members of family kiss her, 
and as they weep together, the bride’s hair is unbraided, a white satin dress 
is slipped over her red costume, and a veil of white tulle with red ribbon 
streamers is placed on her head. Congratulations are shouted and the band 
begins to play. As each guest receives a red flower from the best man, he 
joins the dancing circle which moves around the bride who is dancing with 
her mother-in-law and father-in-law. 

While this continues, the best man invites the guests to sit at the “dowry 
feast.’’ This consists of a long table covered with meats, vegetables, and 
bread. There are no plates or cutlery. Gypsies eat with their fingers and use 
the edge of the tablecloth instead of napkins. Each guest who sits at this 
table is asked to donate a cash gift which goes to the bride. That is why it 
is called the “dowry feast.’”’ The best man then stops the dancing and a 
bridal procession is formed. First comes the best man, then the bride and 
groom, and the groom’s parents. The best man takes a yard of red satin, 
one corner of which he gives to the groom, and the other to the bride. Over 
his shoulder, he hangs an enormous bunch of similar satin cloths, the cor- 
ners of which are tied to the other two corners of the cloth held by the bride 
and groom. 

The best man now takes a loaf of round bread, scoops out the center, 
and puts a pinch of salt in it. With a glass of wine in one hand, the “dowry 
loaf” in the other, the red silk cloths over his shoulder, and the bride and 
groom behind him, the best man parades to the “dowry table” addressing 
the guests with the following words. ‘Now my friends, I come to you with 
the groom and the bride to accept your gifts for their new home.”’ He steps 
up to the first seated guest, ties one of the red cloths around his neck, hands 
him a glass of wine, and asks him to make a toast. The guest rises, drinks 
the wine, and giving a sum of money to the best man, he says, “From me, 
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just a little money, but with the hope that from God they will have plenty.” 
The best man holds the money over his head and yells “Mr. gave 
me five dollars” so that all can hear. The money is then placed in the 
hollowed bread. The guests cheer, and music is played. The wine yiass is 
refilled and the same ritual is repeated with each man and woman seated 
at the table. During the entire ceremony, the bride and groom are not 
allowed to speak to each other. When each seated guest has contributed, 
the best man places the “dowry loaf’’ into the bride’s hands and they go 
aside to count the money. The best man then announces “My friends, I 
have received from you the sum of two hundred and three dollars.” Dancing 
is then resumed. 

Later in the evening, the groom’s parents take the bride and groom to 
their room and wish them happiness. 

In the morning, the groom’s mother exhibits the bridal bed linen to the 
guests that have come to see the bride. They sit in a circle around the bride 
and sing, while her mother-in-law braids her hair. Her hair is braided into 
the style that is customary for married women to wear. A string of money 
is interwoven with the braids and the satin cloth held by the bride and 
groom during the dowry procession is tied around her head. She must from 
now on keep her head covered. 

The bride’s parents then arrive and the bride and groom are seated 
together. The groom’s in-laws then place bread crumbs in his hand and her 
hand and sprinkle salt over it. The groom eats from the bride’s bread and 
salt and the bride eats from the groom’s bread and salt. This is repeated 
three times while the parents chant “Bread and salt are always together; 
you too, be together always. May you need each other as you need bread 
and salt. May you love one another and be happy forever.” The parents 
then give their blessings and the wedding is completed. The groom and the 
bride are now allowed publicly to speak to each other and smile. The groom 
then approaches his mother-in-law and addresses her: “I wish this to be the 
last damage you have to suffer’ and grasping part of her clothing, he tears 
it. Warm embraces are then exchanged and the guests leave. 

So begins and ends the most important day in the life of a gypsy. 

Death brings great sorrow to the hearts of gypsies. The family is a close 
unit and permanent separation always shocks the care-free thoughts of the 
SyPsy- 

When a member is dying, all the tribe gathers around. A huge Greek 
Catholic candle is lit to guide the dying into the new world. When death 
occurs, the candle is blown out and relit six months and a year later during 
the feasting. Funeral arrangements are made through an undertaker, and 
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after a church service for the deceased by the priest, burial is made in any 
Greek Orthodox cemetery. The funeral procession is heart rending. The 
gypsies are full of sentiment and feeling and don’t know the meaning of 
self-control. Music affords them a means of venting their sorrows. Songs, 
chants, and soft, melodious folksongs of the beloved are played and sung as 
the deceased is carried on the shoulders of the members to its last resting 
place. It is not uncommon for funeral expenses to range as high as three 
thousand dollars. 

Three days after the death there is a small feast given to the tribal 
members by the family of the deceased. Food and drink are given and the 
songs loved by the deceased are sung and danced to by the members of the 
tribe. The immediate members of the deceased live in mourning for a year 
during which time, they do not sing or dance. 

Nine days after the death, a more elaborate table feast is given by the 
family and the same entertainment is repeated. Every morning, for the 
first six weeks, a cup of tea and breakfast is given to some gypsy who is 
invited to sit with the family in place of the dead. A person of similiar age, 
sex, social rank, and physical characteristics is invited to fill this vacancy. 
At each family meal for the first six weeks, some beverage, usually water, is 
set on the table in memory of the dead. In case the dead appear in any 
dreams of a member of the family, some beverage is always set in honor of 
the deceased at the following meal. 

An enormous feast is given at the end of these six weeks. At this time, 
a person of the same sex as the deceased is chosen and dressed in a new out- 
fit of clothing; shoes, underclothing, dress, scarf. This is done in the belief 
that the dead will find as much happiness as the members of his family 
have given to a living person. 

Still another table feast is given at the end of six months; and at the 
end of the year, the largest funeral feast is given, completing the period of 
mourning for everybody. An entire outfit of clothing is again furnished to 
an individual and gypsies from everywhere come to help celebrate this feast. 
In case the deceased was a married person, remarriage is now permissible 
for the widowed spouse. 

The easiest and most pleasant manner of having a good time is to have 
feasts and celebrations, say the gypsies. Any excuse is used to have a cele- 
bration. Both the Greek and the Roman Christmas and Easter are cele- 
brated. New dresses of the women and girls are displayed among the danc- 
ing, singing crowds. Stories are told, jokes are played, solos are sung and 
toasts are made. There is no religious thought connected with these celebra- 
tions. 
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The family is the true social unit among the gypsies. The average gypsy 
family is large, 5.5 or 6 being the average number of persons per family. 
Gypsies consider children an asset and center their living around them. The 
technical head of the family is always the man but the woman carries all 
responsibilities, earns the livelihood of the family, rears the children, owns 
all property, and controls the family treasury. 

Contrary to general opinion, prostitution is extremely rare among 
gypsies. It is unknown among unmarried girls. 

Marital relationships are usually harmonious. The women are always 
extremely jealous and possessive of their men. Flirting and adultery occa- 
sionally occur between married people. Women have much more freedom 
after marriage than during girlhood. Divorce is practiced among gypsies. 
If either marriage partner dislikes the other and has found a new mate, the 
pair elope, join another tribe and set up housekeeping. No dowry passes to 
either side in such a case, and both usually lose social prestige among 
gypsies. Polygamy is not unknown, but gypsies say that it is a sign of deca- 
dence found only among gypsies who have lived long in close contact with 
Gajos and are becoming assimilated, losing conjugal fidelity. 

The children are the most precious possession of the gypsy. The girls 
are very strictly reared, entirely apart from the boys. They are taught folk- 
songs, dances, languages, how to psycho-analyze strangers, and how to tell 
fortunes. They are taught all the tricks of earning a living. They help with 
washing, household chores, entertainment, sewing, and care of smaller 
children. Book learning and education, as we know it, has no value in the 
thoughts of the gypsies. 

Due to the fact that childbirth occurs without the help of a doctor, there 
exists no legal evidence or record of such children. The Department of 
Health has very few certificates of gypsy births. There is little truancy 
registered against gypsy children for there is no legal record of their birth 
and existence. Policemen who patrol those areas in which gypsies live are 
usually amenable to the political influence of the gypsy king and protect 
rather than trouble his people, making it rather simple for gypsies to keep 
their children from the despised schools of the Gajo. Occasionally, a wealthy 
gypsy family will have Gajo tutors come to the house to give lessons—tap 
dancing, singing, or dancing—in some particular subject they may be in- 
terested in having their children learn. 

The boy is reared by the women until he reaches such an age that he can 
do useful chores for the men. Then he is allowed to wander with his father 
if he works, to assist, to learn the crafts and arts of coppersmithing, silver- 
smithing, and fender mending. He remains close to his family, until his 
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father picks a bride for him. Once married, he has his own family to preside 
over. 

Because of this strong family unity there is surprisingly little juvenile 
delinquency among the gypsies, regardless of the environment in which 
they may live. 

Elders have an honored and respected position in the tribe. They are 
pampered, loved, and protected as are the children. The best of everything 
is given to them. Relatives are held in high esteem and all help each other, 
sharing everyday living as one big family. 

The gypsies have great physical endurance. They endure great extremes 
of weather and privations, and sickness, which would long ago have an- 
nihilated most other races. As a race, they are inclined to be immune to 
disease. In case of pain, broken bones, birth poisonings, they treat and care 
for themselves, without seeking medical advice. On rare occasions some 
frantic mother may demand a doctor if a tiny infant is dangerously ill. 
Visiting nurses have occasionally forced very sick adults to enter hospitals 
for treatment or surgical attention. The only assimilation in this respect has 
occurred among the very young mothers in the last two or three years; 
they consult child clinics for ways and means to give better care to their 
infants. No tribal objection has been raised to this practice. The upper 
caste people have, in recent years, taken their children to medical centers 
for small pox and cold inoculations. 

Gypsy women are the owners of all real estate and personal property. 
Because of the countless centuries of persecution and endless wanderings, 
gypsies have developed the characteristic of transfering wealth into small 
objects easy to handle and carry, something having a stable value the world 
over: that commodity is gold, in jewelery, coins, and dust. This is hidden 
upon the person and among the scanty possessions. The upper caste gypsies 
have gotten into the habit of dividing their wealth and depositing their 
possessions in safe deposit boxes in various large cities throughout the 
country. In case of emergencies, a trip is made from Philadelphia to the 
distant city where a safety deposit may be. Two gypsies of the E 
tribe have regular bank accounts. 

The middle and lower caste gypsies have in the last few years found an 
advantage in the fact that by having a permanent residential address, they 
could, on applying and furnishing proof of need, receive public relief. Some 
gypsies are poor, but the tribal organization on which gypsy living is based 
would always see that its members were fed and clothed. To the gypsy mind, 
receiving charity from Gajos causes no loss of pride, rather it is accepted 
as a good joke on the Gajo. The gypsy has little trouble with his conscience 
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over his methods of raising money. Between $25,000 to $30,000 is spent a 
year in assistance grants to gypsies in Philadelphia by the State of Penn- 
sylvania alone. This estimate does not include private charity or church 
relief. Gypsies regard relief assistance as a source of constant income rather 
than as temporary relief until employment is found. 

The gypsies have no religion of their own. They regard all religions as 
equally wonderful and love to listen to the stories involved. They, however, 
are definitely not atheists, for they have no intellectual theories of contrast 
or lack of doubt. They find no significance in religion. Some gypsies have 
their children both baptized and circumcised without realizing that their 
conduct is inconsistent. The religious ceremonies followed at birth and death 
are performed without understanding of the faith and meaning of the doc- 
trines behind them, but rather for their love of ceremony. Gypsies have 
learned by experience that the one thing Gajo will not tolerate is indifference 
to his religion. Consequently, the path of least resistance was for them to 
belong to the religion of the Gajos in their immediate environment, and 
change religions as they changed their place of living. 

The gypsy women still continue to wear dresses of the typical gypsy 
style, with many pleated skirts that reach to the ankles, low necked blouses, 
head cover, and colorful jewelry. The men, however, wear American clothes, 
and can not be differentiated from other city men. 

Gypsy women have developed an uncanny understanding of human 
nature, desires, and reactions. The women earn the family livelihood by 
fortune telling. They do not have any special psychic powers, but have a 
keen understanding of human pyschology. A stranger’s eyes, hands, poise, 
clothing, and speech tell a story to the gypsy woman. Every Gajo wants to 
be loved, is interested in money, and has some worry or other. With these 
facts, and a piece of money on her palm, any gypsy can read the future or 
the past. Gypsies know that money is not given away for nothing. For this 
reason, they never take money given them outright, for they believe there 
is some motive in the giver’s mind. They much prefer to trick the Gajo out 
of it or steal it from him. 

Poverty and religiousness are good bait to arouse the sympathy of most 
Gajos. Consequently, gypsies always display plenty of these commodities 
where the outsider can see and appreciate them. 

Honest gypsy occupations fall into the following groups: Women, 1. 
Entertainers: singers and dancers; Men, 1. Copper smithing, 2. Automend- 
ing, 3. Musicians: singers and dancers. 

Stealing is not considered immoral. Knowing the pyschological reaction 
of Gajo to woman and woman’s place in the Gajo society, the gypsy woman 
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is always the one who steals and commits crimes. A gypsy man is very 
tame in the Gajo world, for men are convicted for very small felonies, but 
a woman can easily shed tears, display her children, and beg for and receive 
mercy from any Gajo. Consequently, the women are always more daring 
and less to be trusted than the men. 

There is a very low percentage of criminality among these Philadelphia 
gypsies, as found in the municipal crime records. There are records of only 
two major types of crimes. All records pertain to illegal fortune telling and 
larceny, dating back to the beginning of the Municipal Police Organization 
of Philadelphia. 

There are two state laws authorizing municipal police of Pennsylvania 
to arrest gypsies who do not first obtain a license to practice their business 
of fortune telling. These laws read as follows: 


#3741. NECESSITY OF LICENSE; Fees, Duration, Name to be selected. 
After the passage of this act, it shall be unlawful for any roving band or bands 
or nomads, commonly called gypsies, or any person or persons composing such band 
or bands, to pitch or settle its or their encampment, or carry on its or their business 
or transactions or practice their craft, within the limits of any county of this State, 
unless they or some of them shall first obtain from the county treasurer of the proper 
county a license or carry on its or their business, or practice their craft in said 
county, for which shall be paid, by the person applying for such license to the county 
treasurer, the sum of fifty dollars for the use of said county, and an additional fee 
for issuing the same. Such license to be issued in the name of the band for which such 
license is obtained, and shall be good for the year in which such license is issued or 
granted. And if such band has no name by which the same is generally known by 
its members, then the party applying for such license shall designate to the county 
treasurer what name he desires such band to be called in the license to be issued.® 


#3743. REFUSAL TO SHOW LICENSE; Arrest and Seizure, Sale, Disposition 
of Proceeds, Fees, Opportunity to procure License. 

Any person may demand of any such band or bands of gypsies that they shall 
produce or show their license issued within such county, and if they shall refuse to 
do so upon request or demand of any person, it shall be sufficient cause for such 
person to make an information before any justice of the peace against such band or 
bands, or any persons composing the same. When any constable shall arrest any 
person or persons composing such band or bands, as aforesaid, he shall seize all the 
property in the possession of such band or any of its members, and shall hold the 
same until after the trial of the person or persons, or any of them, shall be convicted 
of a violation of any of them, shall be convicted of a violation of any of the provi- 


® Act of May 6, 1909 P.S. 445, 168, Sec. 3741. All state and municipal status traced 
through Mr. Ryan, City Solicitor of Philadelphia. 
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sions of this act, then the constable shall proceed to sell the same or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, after giving at least ten days’ notice of said sale, to satisfy 
and pay the fine or fines and the cost of prosecution, together with the costs and 
expenses of keeping such property; and said constable shall be entitled to the same 
fees for the taking and selling such property as are allowed for personal property 
under an execution; Provided, that when any person or persons composing such 
band or bands, as aforesaid, shall be arrested as provided in this act, the constable 
making such arrest or arrests shall, upon request of such person or persons arrested, 
to take him or them before the county treasurer to take out a license, as provided 
in section one of this act, for the band for which the person or persons so arrested 
are members, and shall pay to the said constable all costs of prosecution, together 
with a fine of ten dollars, then the said constable shall release such person or persons 
from his custody.!° 


Violation of these laws can not necessarily be classified as a criminal 
cultural pattern of a race. Fortune telling is the main livelihood of the 
gypsies. If they can not raise enough money to pay for a municipal license 
they don’t eat, consequently they tell fortunes with or without a license. 
However, there is one outstanding criminal tendency of ancient origin in 
the gypsy race; larceny. Fortune telling is used as a device for finding out 
from non-gypsies about their financial habits. As soon as the location of 
the money or savings is known, the gypsy woman plays some confidence 
trick to gain possession of the money. This is usually done by some “‘bless- 
ing ruse” or some advice of hiding the money for safe keeping. Through 
swift finger work, a wad of paper is usually substituted for the money which 
instead goes into the skirt pocket of the gypsy woman. In recent years, 
automoblies for quick and easy flight from the scene of the crime have been 
used. Those who become victims of their credulity have only themselves to 
blame. In 1939, a Philadelphia gypsy woman named D———— found out 
by fortune telling that her client had a sum of money hidden in her home 
and was worried about its safety. Upon the advice of the gypsy, the Gajo 
brought the money to be blessed. It was put into a cloth and blessed. Dur- 
ing the. blessing, paper was substituted for the bills. Then the client was 
told to tie the cloth with the “money” in it around her body underneath 
her clothes. The gypsy figured that the Gajo would not lift her clothes on 
the street to inspect her money and by the time she would reach home, the 
gypsy would have had time to leave town. This type of crime has been on 
police record against the gypsies as early as 1417, in Europe." 


1° Act of May 6, 1909 P.S. 445 sec. 3743. 
1 Tringurushi Juvalomush, The Roumanichels a Lucubration (Liverpool, 1909, Robert 
McGee and Co., Ltd.), pp. 54. 
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Except for stealing, the gypsies commit few crimes. Rape, murder, arson, 
and other crimes are extremely rare among these Philadelphia gypsies. 
They are a kindly and happy people, with no malice in their hearts toward 
the outsiders, only a desire to live their lives in their own way, earning their 
livelihood at the expense of the Gajo who always has plenty of money, and 
never enough intelligence to know how to take care of it. 

The men, when they work, work together, sharing expenses and earn- 
ings. They go in cars to distant cities, seeking places where large copper 
pots are used. Backed by references which their king obtains from influen- 
tial people and concerns, they receive work; mending all types of copper 
vessels. These are brought back to Philadelphia, mended, and returned to 
the owner. The men occasionally mend automobiles, and the unmarried 
men hire out as entertainers, musicians, and dancers. 

Gypsies would become more assimiliated if the men were forced to 
assume financial responsibilities for their families. This would cause the 
basic family pattern to change. But as long as the woman rules at the head 
of the family and carries all responsibilities, the gypsy tribe will remain 
centered around the home, closely bound to their present customs and 
mores. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ON THE HISTORIC LOCATION OF THE TUTELO AND THE 
MOHETAN IN THE OHIO VALLEY By JAMES B. GRIFFIN 


HE Tutelo were one of the Siouan tribes of the eastern part of the 

country who were found in the states of Virginia and North Carolina 
by the English explorers. Their location in the Piedmont area along with 
that of the neighboring Siouan groups has given rise to a number of con- 
jectures regarding their earlier geographic position and cultural relation- 
ship to other Siouan speaking tribes. One interpretation of their former 
habitat is that the Tutelo came into the Piedmont area from the Ohio 
Valley. In a recent article Swanton has located the Tutelo in the Big Sandy 
Valley, near Williamson, West Virginia and has shown on his map the 
movement of the Tutelo from that point to near Salem, Virginia, and from 
there to a site near Clarksville, Virginia. The evidence for this movement 
is given in the text. 

In the meantime another Siouan tribe, known as Tutelo or Totero, which, near 
the end of the seventeenth century, seems to have been on the Big Sandy, and 
which Fallam and Batts had visited in a town somewhere near the present Salem, 
Virginia, moved to an island just above that of the Occaneechi at the junction of 
the Staunton and the Dan. Before 1701 all oi them had abandoned that region in 
turn and retired into North Carolina, where the Saponi and Tutelo were found by 
Lawson on the headwaters of the Yadkin and the Occaneechi on Eno river near the 
present Hillsboro.' 


The footnote reference in the above quotation is to Volume IV of the 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York pub- 
lished in Albany in 1854 and edited by E. B. O’Callaghan M.D. The same 
reference is cited for the following quotation taken from Swanton which 
presents the evidence used for the historic seventeeth century location of 
the Tutelo in the Ohio Valley. 


As the Earl of Bellomont, in 1699, says the “Shatteras” were “supposed to be 
the Toteras, on Big Sandy River, Va.,’* it may be that the Virginia Siouans had 
advanced up that stream, but it is more likely that most of them came by the great 
trail along the Kanawha.? 


This quotation by Swanton is supposed to be from a letter of the “Earl 
of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade” written in ‘““New Yorke, April the 13th 
1699.”” In this letter the Earl refers to certain Indian tribes which could 


1 John R. Swanton, Early History of the Eastern Siouan Tribes in Essays in Anthropology 
in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber (University of California Press, 1936, pp. 374-375. 
2 Ibid., pp. 379-380. 
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be more easily reached from the colony of Carolina than from the colony 
of New York. His letter is significant because it reveals his lack of knowl- 
edge of the location of some of the contemporary Indian tribes. The entire 
section in which he refers to the Tutelo is given below. 


But as it ’tis the interest of England I chiefly meditate I reckon I should abuse 
your Lordships if I did not freely own to you that Carolina lyes infinitely more 
commodious for a trade with those Nations of Indians which are called the Shateras! 
Twichtwicht? and Dowaganhas* Indians and a world of other nations, which some 
of our Indians at Albany told me were as numerous as the sand on the sea shoar.* 


This is the extent of the reference to the “Shateras” by the Earl of 
Bellomont and the quotation given by Swanton to support the location of 
the Tutelo on the Big Sandy in 1699 does not appear. In the footnotes by 
O’Callaghan the Twichtwicht are identified as the Miami and the Dowagan- 
has as the Ottawas, while the Shateras are called the Toteras and the reader 
is referred to Volume III of the Colonial Documents, p. 194 and the accom- 
anying note. The text in Volume III at this point is that of the journal of 
Batts and Fallam and the footnote is given to accompany and clarify their 
reference to “the Tolera? Indian Town (which stood) in a very rich swamp 
between a Breach and the main River of Roanoke circled about with Moun- 
tains’; The footnote by the editor of the journal of Batts and Fallam says, 


2. The Toteros, says Lawson, were “tall, likely men, having plenty of Buffaloes, 
Elks and Bears, with other sort of Deer among them.” They are represented in this 
MS as a mountain tribe, but Gallatin (Op. Sup. Cit.) says they were driven thither 
from the West. The Totteroy, or Great Sandy Creek, below the Great Kanawha, 
would indicate that they once lived in the Ohio Valley. See Evan’s Analysis, 29; 
Mitchell’s and Pownal’s Maps, for the location of the Toteroy Creek.—Ed.* 


We can now turn to the evidence used by the editors of the Colonial 
Documents in the middle of the nineteenth century which they thought in- 
dicated an earlier home for the Tutelo on the Big Sandy. In Evan’s Analysis 
written during the middle of the eighteenth century some of the sources of 
information are specifically stated. The analysis describes Evan’s map 
which has the words “Totteroy or Big Sandy Cr.” a short distance above the 
mouth of that stream. Evans said “Mr. Joseph Dobson gave an Account 
of the Distances from Creek to Creek, as they fall in, and of the Islands, 
Rifts and Falls, all the Way from the Fork to Sioto;” (That is from Pitts- 
burgh to Portsmouth) “As for the Branches of Ohio, which head in the New 
Virginia, I am particularly obliged to Dr. Thomas Walker for the Intelli- 


3 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, Vol. IV (1854) p. 488. 
‘ Ibid. Vol. III, p. 194. 
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gence of what names they bear, and what Rivers they fall into Northward 
and Westward; but this Gentleman being on a Journey when I happened to 
see him, had not his Notes, whereby he might otherwise have rendered 
those Parts more perfect.’® Evans refers to the Big Sandy in the following 
words: “Totteroy falls into Ohio on the same side, and is passable with 
Boats to the Mountains. It is long, and has not many Branches, interlocks 
with Red Creek, or Clinch’s River (a Branch of Cuttawa.)’’ 

Mitchell’s map of 1775 was drawn up for “The Lords Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations.”’ It was designed to support the English claims to 
the Ohio Valley. On this map the legend along the Big Sandy runs “Gr. 
Sandy Cr. Totteroy.’’ The other map referred to by the editor of the Docu- 
ments Relating to the Colonial History of New York is by Pownall and is 
a revision of the Evan’s map. On this map the legend reads “Totteroy or 
Big Sandy C.’’* I have attempted to find an entirely satisfactory reason for 
the Totteroy appellation for the Big Sandy, but so far it has been unsuccess- 
ful. As far as the available data are concerned, it was not given on the maps 
before 1755-1776, as indeed, the whole area of West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky was practically terra incognito. It was not until Dr. Thomas 
Walker and Christopher Gist made exploring expeditions in the interest of 
the Ohio Company of Virginia that this area was at all competently 
mapped. The name of the Big Sandy as Totteroy is perhaps attributable 
to them. It is more than likely the Totteroy name was applied to the Big 
Sandy because it offered a route by which the tribes in the Ohio Valley and 
the Iroquois could contact the Tutelo. There is no historic evidence that 
the Tutelo ever lived on the stream, at any time. 

Gallatin published his Synopsis of the Indian Tribes, mentioned above, 
in 1836, and referred to both the Tutelo and Toteros, equating the former 
with the Meherrins, an Iroquois tribe. 


Lawson, in his account of the North Carolina Indians, enumerates the Chowans, 
the Meherris, and the Nottoways, as having together ninety-five warriors in the 
year 1708. But the Meherris or Tuteloes and the Nottoways inhabited respectively 
the two rivers of that name, and were principally seated in Virginia. We have but 
indistinct notices of the Tuteloes. It has been seen that they had migrated to the 
north and joined the Six Nations, who brought them forward, in 1758, as one of the 


5 Lewis Evans, Geographical, Historical, Political, Philosophical and Mechanical Essays 
(Philadelphia, 1755), p. 10. § Ibid., p. 29. 

7 John Mitchell, A Map of the British and French Dominions in North America with the 
Roads, Distances, Limits and Extent of the Settlements (London, 1755). 

8 T. Pownall, A Map of the Middle British Colonies in North America (London: J. Almon, 
1776). 
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younger members of the confederacy. Evans, in the Analysis of his Map, says that 
the Six Nations had allotted lands on the Susquehanna to several tribes, amongst 
which he enumerates the Tuteloes from Meherrin River in Virginia; and he further 
states, that they (the Six Nations) laid no claim to the country of the Tuscaroras 
who had been driven away, but were not so well satisfied as to the lands of the Tute- 
loes and Meherrins, who they had received under their protection. We have no 
vocabulary of that tribe, and no knowledge that they still exist under that name.°® 


This error of listing the Tutelo as an Iroquois tribe persisted for a con- 
siderable time until Hale discovered the Tutelo language was Siouan and 
Mooney popularized the results anthropologically. In his discussion of the 
small tribes of the Carolinas Gallatin follows Lawson and “places the Sa- 
ponas on a branch of Cape Fear River, and in their vicinity the Toteros 
and the Keyauwees, three small tribes amounting together to seven hundred 
and fifty souls, which had but lately been driven away from the west into 
that quarter.’”° 

The connection between Gallatin’s statement that the three small tribes 
came from the west, and “Totteroy” as a name for Big Sandy Creek as 
presenting evidence for an Ohio Valley location of the Tutelo was originally 
made by the editor of the Documents of Colonial History. This conjecture 
did not receive support from Mooney or Hale, who had the same amount of 
evidence on these tribes that is now available. 

In this article by Swanton a separation of the Virginian Siouan tribes 
from those of the Carolinas is emphasized both on linguistic and historical 
grounds, and he believes that the association of these two groups near the 
North Carolina-Virginia line at the 1700 period was the result of pressure 
from the north on the Tutelo and associated tribes and pressure from the 
south on the Keyauwee and Sara. Mooney identified the Monahassanugh 
of Captain John Smith as the Tutelo." This conclusion has been generally 
accepted and Bushnell has suggested that, “The ancient village of Mona- 
hassanugh is believed to have stood on the left bank of the James, about 
1} miles up the stream from Wingina, in Nelson County.’’” Mooney believed 
that the Tutelo town referred to by Batts and Fallam was located “about 


* Albert Gallatin, A Synopsis of the Indian Tribes within the United States East of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the British and Russian Possessions in North America (Transactions and Col- 
lections of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. Il, Cambridge, 1836), p. 81. 

10 Tbid., pp. 85-86. 

1 James Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 22, 
Washington, 1894), p. 37. 

% David I. Bushnell, The Five Monacan Towns in Virginia, 1607 (Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections Vol. 94, No. 8. Washington, 1930), p. 13. 
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the present state line southwest of Stuart, in Patrick County, Virginia, or 
possibly within the limits of North Carolina.’’* Swanton thus locates the 
1671 position of this Tutelo group some 50 miles north of Mooney’s approxi- 
mate site and in this he was following Alvord and Bidgood.™ It is difficult 
to understand why the arrows on Swanton’s map showing the direction in 
which the Tutelo moved should show a west to east movement from the 
Big Sandy to their 1671 Location even if the 1699 quotation attributed by 
Swanton to the Earl of Bellomont had been correct. The historic evidence 
available on the Tutelo indicate that they were in the Piedmont area at 
the time of the first contacts and does not indicate that they had ever been 
in the Ohio Valley. 

The Mohetan, (called Moneton) by Swanton and located on his map 
near Charleston, West Virginia, were but recent intruders in 1670 into the 
New River Valley from the Piedmont area and their historic movement is 
clearly from the east to the west and not vice versa. It is not certainly 
known that they were a Siouan tribe. The name by which they are identi- 
fied was given to Batts and Fallam by a Tutelo. Alvord and Bidgood, the 
historians, called them Cherokee but gave no conclusive evidence for such 
a statement. Their villages were in the headwater of the New at the time 
of the visit of Batts and Fallam and they had but recently gone there from 
the Great Valley of Virginia® and knew but little of the Ohio Valley country 
to the north and west. Abraham Wood said that Gabriel Arthur had visited 
the “Monyton” somewhere near Charleston, West Virginia, in 1673." 
Arthur is not the authority, since he was illiterate, and ‘“Arthur’s” account 
was written by Wood. 

In another publication the question of the historic location of the Moso- 
polea is dealt with at some length with the conclusion that the documenta- 
tion for that tribe as an occupant of the Ohio Valley, whatever its linguistic 
affiliation might be, is also not satisfactory.” 

There is not available any sound historical evidence for believing that 
the central Ohio Valley was the point of dispersal for the Siouan speaking 
tribes. It is evident from the above that there is no historic evidence that 
the Tutelo were in the Ohio Valley toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. The Earl of Bellomont did not make the statement attributed to 


33 Mooney, op. cit., p. 35. 

4 C. W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood, The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region 
by the Virginians, 1650-1674 (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co., 1912), p. 186. 

Thid., p. 74. 16 Ibid., pp. 222-223. 

17 James B. Griffin, The Fort Ancient Aspect: Its Cultural and Chronological Position in 
Mississippi Valley Archaeology (in press). 
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him. The editor of the Colonial Documents in 1853 and 1854 identified the 
Shateras as the Tutelo and states that they came from the west according 
to Gallatin and that the name Totteroy for the Big Sandy given on British 
maps published from 1755 to 1776 indicates a former location in the Ohio 
Valley for the Tutelo. The evidence regarding the Mohetan indicates the 
historic movement of a small band of Indians into the Kanawha Valley from 
the east and not vice versa and the evidence for the Mosopolea will not 
stand a critical examination. 

This is not to deny the hypothesis that the central Ohio Valley could 
have been such an area. If it was, however, it must have been at a period 
far removed from that of the Fort Ancient occupation. Such a reconstruc- 
tion can only be made by comparing the material from known Siouan sites 
in the east with that from known Siouan sites in the Chiwere, Dhegiha, 
Dakota, and Akansa areas and checking back to discover if there is archaeo- 
logical material in the Ohio Valley at the correct time horizon which would 
indicate a genetic connection to the remains of these dispersed Siouan tribes. 
I venture to predict that such a search will be unsuccessful. 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1941 


The American Anthropological Association held its fortieth annual meeting at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, on December 27-30, 1941, in joint sessions with the Amer- 
ican Folklore Society and the Society for American Archaeology. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 4:30 P.M. 


Vice-President Ruth F. Benedict presided. Thirty-nine members were present. 
The minutes of the Philadelphia meeting 1940, were not read, but were approved as 
printed in the AMERICAN ANTAROPOLOGIST, Vol. 43, No. 2, pp. 258-70, April-June, 1941. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 


The President appointed the following Committees during the year 1941: 

Nominating Committee: A. L. Kroeber (chairman), J. M. Cooper, W. C. Bennett. 

Program Committee: M. J. Herskovits (chairman), M. Mead, D. S. Byers, G. P. Mur- 
dock, and F. Eggan. In the absence of M. J. Herskovits, D. S. Byers was asked to accept the 
chairmanship of the Committee and M. E. Opler was appointed as an additional member. 
Committee on Local Arrangements: D. S. Byers (chairman), Frederick Johnson, J. O. 
Brew. 


Committee on Revising the Constitution: L. Spier (chairman), J. M. Cooper, Bella Weitz- 
ner. 

In addition, the President appointed F. M. Setzler to serve as an alternate for R. H. Lowie 
at the annual meetings of the American Council of Learned Societies; M. J. Herskovits to 
serve in place of W. M. Krogman (resigned) on the Advisory Council on Human Relations of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science; and M. E. Opler to serve as alter- 
nate for M. J. Herskovits on the Advisory Council appointed by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science to the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Executive Committee selected R. Redfield from the panel submitted by the Social 
Science Research Counci! to serve as our representative on the Council for the period 1941- 
1943, and authorized a contribution of $25.00 towards the underwriting of a volume of essays 
in honor of the director of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The report on membership of the Association as of December 1, 1941, is as follows: 


AAA members in good standing. . .706 

CSB in good standing. . 
in arrears for 1941........ 88 

AES in good standing. . . 
in arrears for 1941.... 225 

ASW in good standing....... 
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(There are 11 Life Members included in the above figures.) 

The Association has lost by death the following members: Charles Amsden, Manuel 
Andrade, Helen Blish, W. T. Bush, Herbert C. Howe, Jackson S. Lincoln, Rufus A. MclIl- 
henny, John E. Starkweather, and Benjamin L. Whorf. 

In addition to the above the Association has been obliged to withdraw a total of 82 names 
from the membership list: 37 names withdrawn by the AAA for nonpayment of dues; 21 resig- 
nations from the AAA; 20 names withdrawn on notification from the AES; 1 name withdrawn 
on notification from the ASW; and 3 names withdrawn on notification from the CSB. The 
total loss of membership from all causes is, therefore, 91 members. 

During the year 1941, 105 new names were added to our membership list, including 78 
new members and 27 new organizations. 

The membership recorded in 1940 was 1094. On December 1, 1941 our membership was 
1108, a net gain of 14 members. 

In conclusion I wish to thank F. M. Setzler for his generous assistance during the past year 
with regard to the secretarial duties and the officers of the Association for their fine cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRED Secretary 

The Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


The current bank balances of the three funds of the Association appear on the books as 
follows: 


Operating Fund......... $7,078.26 
Permanent Fund ae . 6,594.35 
Memoir Fund... 255.17 


Of the above $11,763.42 is deposited in New York savings accounts; $100.00 is in the form 
of an interest bearing government bond; and the balance of $2,064.36 is in a checking account 
at the National City Bank of New York. 

The surplus balance in the checking account of the Operating Fund for the year is $1,611.45. 
(Cash on hand November 30th, 1940—$452.91; cash on hand November 30th, 1941—$2,064.36; 
difference is $1,611.45.) 

The 1940 Annual Report showed cash on hand in the checking account on November 
30th—$1,252.91. The difference of $800.00 is accounted for by the transfer of $500.00 to the 
savings account of the Operating Fund (Certral Savings Bank) and $300.00 to the Memoir 
Fund (Seamans Bank for Savings). 


DETAILS OF OPERATING FUND 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1940 (Cash plus savings account) . .$5, 682.59 
Less transferred to Memoir Account... . ee 


$5, 382.59 
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Gross Receipts: 


American Anthropological Association 


1939. . 6.00 

1940. . 122.73 

3,789.25 

502.45 

American Ethnological Society 

1940..... 

1941 1,100.00 

1942... : 10.00 1,121.00 
Anthropological Society of Washington 

a 6.00 226.00 
Central States Branch 

$ 55.00 

1941. . 401.90 

1942 ‘ 10.00 466.90 
Reimbursements* 

Authors’ Reprints. . . 120.36 

Reprint Series... . 7.85 

Sales of Publications 820.25 

Interest on Savings. ; = 84.22 $7,278.41 

‘ .... $12,661.00 


Gross Disbursements 


American Council of Learned Societies...$ 60.00 $ 60.00 


Geo. Banta Pub. Co. 


Illustration. . . 152.67 
Reprints......... 
Storage/Insurance. . i 87.75 3,591.78 


Editor’s Account: 


? 
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Secretary’s Account: 


Assistant. ..... 100.00 
Office Expense... 130.82 240.92 
Reimbursement Account: 
Reprints. . . .85 
| 21.25 
6.00 
coe... 5.00 
Membership... ... 4.78 46.88 
Treasurer’s Account: 
Office Expense. .. 94.95 574.95 $5,582.74 
Balance on hand November 30th, 1941 to ee 7,078.26 $12,661.00 
(Checking account—$2 , 064 . 36 
Savings account— 5,013.90) 
The following is a record of unpaid items due the Association for 1941: 
$252.60 
CSB... 35.00 
Sales.... 147.55 
Authors’ Reprints. . 56.00 $491.15 


DETAILS OF PERMANENT FUND 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1940. ... $6,395.55 
Life Membership—D. S. Byers. . . . $100.00 
Interest on Treasury Bond... .. 3.25 
Interest on Savings Account. . 95.55 198.80 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1941 


DETAILS OF MEMoIR FuND 


Balance on hand—November 30th, 1940.............. $702.45 

Transferred from Operating Fund to Memoir Fund. ... 300.00 

Royalties—American Indian Life (E. C. Parsons)... 7.50 

Interest on Savings Account... .. 7.84 $1,017.79 

Cost of Memoir 56 (Turney-High).... ‘ ......$300.00* 

Cost of Memoir 58 (Wagley)...... 162 .62** , 
Cost of Memoir 59 (Embree)... . . .. 300.00*** 762.62 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1941... 
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*Additional cost of Memoir 56 contributed by H. Turney-High................. $ 628.18 
**Additional cost of Memoir 58 contributed by R. C. Benedict-C. Wagley....... 193.81 
*** Additional cost of Memoir 59 contributed by J. F. Embree... .... : .. 545.50 
Entire cost of Memoir 57—Parsons—contributed by E. C. Parsons. . - B® 
$1,759.79 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST BuDGET oF 1941 


Allowed  Expended Balance 
Secretary’s Expense 


Assistant...... $ 100.00 $ 100.00 

Office Transfer wig 25.00 10.10 14.90 

Office Expense 100.00 130.82 
Editor’s Expense 

Office Expense. os 200 .00 108.21 91.79 
Treasurer’s Expense 

Office Expense - 125.00 94.95 30.05 

Membership Charges 25.00 4.78 20.22 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Printing and illustrating. . . koe 3,400.00 2,922.86 477.14 

Reprints... .. 325.00 284.61 40.39 

Distribution. . 300.00 296.56 3.44 

Storage and Insurance - ‘a 90.00 87.75 2.25 
American Council of Learned Societies. . 35.00 60 .00* 


(*Additional amount—contribution authorized by executive committee) 
Respectfully submitted 
BELLA WEITZNER, Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee, report that they have examined the 
Treasurer’s accounts, as submitted for the fiscal year 1941, and find them correct. 
January 24, 1942 
N. C. Netson, Chairman 
A. REICHARD 
Cora Du Bors 
REPORT OF EDITOR 


During the year 1941 the American Anthropological Association has published four issues 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (688 pages) and foursupplementary publications: Memoir 56. 
The Ethnography of the Kutenai by Harry Holbert Turney-High, 201 pages, 8 plates, 1 map, 1 
table; Memoir 57. Notes on the Caddo by Elsie Clews Parsons, 76 pages, 7 figures, 1 map; 
Memoir 58. Economics of a Guatemalan Village by Charles Wagley, 86 pages, 1 map; Memoir 
59. Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii by John F. Embree, 162 pages, 16 
plates, 1 map, 3 tables. 
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Due to uncertainty regarding both funds and paper for publication during the coming 
year, nocommitments for further Memoir publication have been made but several manuscripts 
are under consideration. 

Shortage of the particular sort of paper used for the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and 
Memoirs may delay issues during the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted 
(Signed) RALpu Linton, Editor 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


The report of the Committee on Revising the Constitution, which had been mimeographed 
and distributed to the membership of the Association, was presented to the Council for con- 
sideration. After voting to accept those portions of the Constitution which were essentially un- 
changed, the Council proceeded section by section to consider the amendments offered. After 
making minor changes, the Council voted to present the revised Constitution to the Annual 
Meeting for consideration. 

The Acting President called upon Father J. M. Cooper to read the proposed slate sub- 
mitted by the Nominating Committee. The Council voted to accept the recommendations of 
the Nominating Committee and requested that the slate be presented to the Annual Meeting 
for election. 

The Council voted to accept the new applications for membership in the Association of 
78 individuals and 27 libraries and institutions. 

Acting President Benedict appointed the following members as a Committee on Resolu- 
tions: Ralph Beals (chairman), A. M. Tozzer, G. Reichard. 

Informal reports were presented to the Council of the activities of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the National Research Council, and the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the annual report of the latter was distributed to the membership. 

A. Lesser suggested that the Association consider meeting jointly with the American 
Psychological Association or American Sociological Society in the near future, and after dis- 
cussion, the Council voted to give the Executive Committee the power to arrange a joint meet- 
ing in 1943, if practical. 

Invitations for the Association to meet at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and at the University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, were presented to the Council by 
representatives of these institutions. After discussion the Council by majority vote accepted 
the invitation of the University of Toronto to meet in 1942 at Toronto, Ontario, but expressed 
the hope that the University of Michigan would renew its invitation another year. 

Under the heading of new business the Secretary called the National Science Fund to the 
attention of the membership. 

G. P. Murdock presented a request from the Society for Applied Anthropology to meet 
with the American Anthropological Association, which the Council considered favorably. 

The suggestion of Jules Henry that a committee be created for collecting information on 
anthropological activities in Latin-America was discussed, and by motion referred to the Edi- 
tor with the suggestion that he publish a succinct account of such activities if possible. The 
problem of exchanges of anthropological journals and books with Latin-America was con- 
sidered, without any definite conclusions being reached. 

The suggestion of a group of anthropologists at the University of Washington for united 
action against the growth of racial prejudice within our borders was commended by the Coun- 
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cil but no agreement was reached on the desirability of centralizing our efforts along these lines. 

The suggestion of Frederica de Laguna that the American Anthropological Association 
aid the Royal Anthropological Institute financially in the present crisis was accepted and a mo- 
tion to appropriate £100 from our operating fund for the support of current activities was 
carried. 

On the suggestion of G. P. Murdock the Council voted to endorse the efforts of the Social 
Science Research Council to coordinate the activities of the several social sciences during the 
national emergency and pledged its cooperation in these efforts. 

L. A. White brought up the prospective danger to the Indians along the Rio Grande in the 
proposals to build dams for power and flood control, and the Council voted to refer the matter 
to the Executive Committee with power to act for the Association in case the situation becomes 
critical. 

ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 30, 9:00 A.M. 


Vice President Ruth F. Benedict presided. Thirty members were present. 

The Secretary summarized the actions taken by the Council. The report of the Committee 
on Revising the Constitution, as amended by the Council, was presented to the membership 
for consideration and was accepted unanimously. Since the new Constitution took effect upon 
adoption, the remainder of the meeting was carried on in accordance with its provisions. 

The Secretary reported the slate presented by the Nominating Committee. In accordance 
with the new Constitution, nominations for the Executive Committee were made from the 
floor. After the presentations of nominations, the following officers, representatives to councils 
and associations, and Council members were unanimously elected: 


President, Alfred Vincent Kidder 

Vice President, Ruth F. Benedict 

Vice President, S. K. Lothrop 

Secretary, Fred Eggan 

Treasurer, Bella Weitzner 

Executive Committee: Robert H. Lowie, Ralph Beals, Douglas Byers 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: R. H. Lowie (1942-44) 

Representatives to National Research Council: Clyde Kluckhohn, G. P. Murdock, Fred 
Eggan (1942-45) 

Representatives to Section H, American Association for the Advancement of Science: 
W. W. Howells, H. L. Shapiro (1942) 


COUNCIL 

Members for term to 1945 inclusive: J. Adair, B. Aginsky, W. Andrews, C. M. Arensberg, 
M. F. Ashley-Montagu, H. G. Barnett, G. Bateson, J. Birdsell, E. G. Burrows, A. Caso, E. D- 
Chapple, D. Collier, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, A. C. L. Donohugh, F. H. Douglas, 
P. Drucker, F. Eggan, L. C. Eiseley, G. Ekholm, J. F. Embree, C. S. Ford, J. A. Ford, G- 
Foster, Jr., H. Getty, I. Goldman, G. Gorer, M. Haas, E. T. Hall, Jr., O. S. Halseth, J. R- 
Hanks, J. C. Harrington, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hoebel, E. A. Hooton, A. E. Hudson, J. Jennings, 
N. Joffe, V. H. Jones, F. Keesing, D. Keur, A. Kidder II, S. T. Kimball, V. Kinietz, H. W- 
Krieger, W. M. Krogman, W. Lessa, W. Lipkind, S. K. Lothrop, R. C. MacKaye, J. G. 
McAllister, T. D. McCown, G. McGregor, W. C. McKern, H. S. Mekeel, H. Miner, M. Mook, 
R. G. Morgan, H. L. Movius, Jr., P. Nash, D. Oliver, R. L. Olson, P. Phillips, R. Redfield, 
E. K. Reed, P. Reiter, H. L. Shapiro, M. Siegel, L. W. Simmons, E. Siskin, V. J. Smith, M. W. 
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Smith, F. G. Speck, D. Spencer, L. Spier, W. S. Stallings, Jr.,S. Stubbs, G. L. Trager, C. 
Wagley, W. D. Wallis, L. Ward, H. N. Wardle, W. R. Wedel, A. Whiting, J. W. M. Whiting, 
R. Zingg. 

Members for term to 1944 inclusive: R. L. Beals, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, C. 
W. Bishop, D. D. Brand, M. Butler, C. S. Coon, C. A. DuBois, M. M. Edel, W. N. Fenton, 
G. R. Fox, J. Greenberg, E. F. Greeman, E. Gunther, B. Haile, A. I. Hallowell, C. F. Harding, 
D. G. Haring, J. S. Harris, E. W. Haury, R. F. Heizer, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, 
F.C. Hibben, E. B. Howard, W. W. Howells, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Kennedy, F. de Laguna, 
M. Lantis, R. Linton, J. M. Longyear III, B. Malinowski, D. Mandelbaum, J. C. McGregor, P. 
A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, L. M. O’Neale, M. K. Opler, W. Z. Park, A. 
C. Parker, H. Pollock, F. G. Rainey, G. Reichard, L. Satterthwaite, Jr., C. E. Schaeffer, C. 
C. Seltzer, L. Sharp, D. B. Shimkin, J. S. Slotkin, A. H. Smith, E. H. Spicer, A. Spoehr, J. 
H. Steward, O. C. Stewart, M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, M. Titiev, R. Underhill, C. Wagley, 
J. Weckler, H. A. Wieschhoff, A. Woodward. 

Members for term to 1943 inclusive: W. R. Bascom, W. C. Bennett, G. A. Black, L. 
Bloomfield, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, D. S. Davidson, H. Field, E. W. 
Gifford, J. P. Gillin, E. A. Golomshtok, W. D. Hambly, L. Havemeyer, H. Hoijer, M. Jacobs, 
F. Johnson, E. Kennard, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, N. Knowles, L. L. Leh, T. F. MclIlwraith, 
R. McKennan, P. S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, A. Metraux, G. P. Murdock, P. H. 
Nesbitt, O. Ricketson, A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, F. M. Setzler, A. M. Smith, W. D. Strong, 
G. C. Vaillant, C. F. Voegelin, W. S. Webb, H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby. 

Members for term to 1942 inclusive: K. Bartlett, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, J. O. Brew, 
G. G. Brown, K. M. Chapman, F. E. Clements, H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, L. S. Cressman, 
T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, R. Flannery, A. H. Gayton, J. P. Gillin, H. S. Gladwin, 
J. B. Griffin, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, A. Hansen, C. L. Hay, W. W. Hill, L. W 
Jenkins, I. T. Kelly, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. Lesser, T. M. N. Lewis, J. Lips, E. Loeb, 
E. H. Morris, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, H. Powdermaker, V. F. Ray, W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. 
Roberts, Jr., I. Rouse, H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, S. Tax, H. Turney-High, W. L. Warner, 
B. Weitzner, G. Weltfish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin. 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, J. M. Cooper, 
F. W. Hodge, A. Hrdlitka, D. Jenness, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, N. C. 
Nelson, H. J. Spinden, J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 

The Executive Committee presented the following recommendations for the 1942 budget, 
which were unanimously adopted: 


1. Secretary’s expenses: 


Secretary’s assistant............. $ 100.00 

2. Editor’s expenses: 


3. Treasurer’s expenses: 


Treasurer’s assistant.......... . 480.00 
Office expenses... .... 
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4. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: 


Storage and Insurancr ...... 90.00 4,115.00 


5. American Council of Learned Societies.............. 35.00 
6. Traveling expenses for secretary, editor and treasurer to annual meeting...... 200.00 
7. For Royal Anthropological 400 .00 


The budget committee further recommends that $1,000 from the operating fund be 
transferred to the Memoir Fund. 

The Committee on Resolutions (Beals, chairman, Tozzer, Reichard) presented the follow- 
ing resolutions which were unanimously adopted: 

1. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association thanks the Robert S. 
Peabody Foundation for Archaeology and Phillips Academy for their generous hospitality and 
use of their facilities. 

2. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association thanks the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for its efficient handling of the arrangements. 

3. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association expresses its deep sorrow 
for the untimely death of our colleague and President, Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons. An able and 
tireless writer and field worker, she has made outstanding contributions, especially in the fields 
of folklore and Southwestern and Latin American ethnology. As a generous supporter of field 
work and publications, as a wise counsellor, and as a loyal friend, she exerted important con- 
structive influence on American Anthropology for many years. 


4. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association record its deep sense of 
loss suffered through the deaths of the following members: Charles Amsden, Manuel J. An- 
drade, Helen Blish, W. T. Bush, Herbert C. Howe, Jackson S. Lincoln, Rufus A. MclIilhenny, 
John E. Starkweather, and Benjamin L. Whorf, and desires to express its condolences to their 
surviving relatives. 

5. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association approves in principle the 
fostering of anthropological research in Latin America and recommends to the officers of the 
Association that steps be taken to secure publication of summaries of current research pro- 
grams in Latin America and to foster greater exchange of publications between individuals 
and institutions in the American countries. 


6. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association places itself and its re- 


sources and the specialized skills and knowledge of its members at the disposal of the country 
for the successful prosecution of the war. 
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PROGRAM 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 
1:30 P.M. 


B. W. Acrnsxy, Social Science and the World-Situation (10 min.) 

G. M. Foster, Jr., Popoluca Land Usages: A Type Transitional between Communal and 
Private Ownership (15 min.) 

E. S. GOLpFRANK, Economic Changes in Blood Society during the Reserve Period (15 min.) 

J. A. Noon, Custom into Law: Property and Its Descent among the Iroquois (15 min.) 

J. F. Empree, Class and Race in Hawaii (15 min.) 

A. H. Smatn, Slavery as a Mechanism of Cultural Diffusion in the Plateau Area (15 min.) 

P. Nasu, Historical Changes in Klamath Social Structure (15 min.) 

A. R. Kinc, Dream Biography of a Mountain Maidu (15 min.) 

G. Rercuarp, The Nature of Ethnological Categories (15 min.) 


8:00 P.M. 


M. Mean, Morale Building and Cultural Integration (15 min.) 

R. F. Benepict, Ideologies in the Light of Cross-cultural Data (15 min.) 

E. Cuappte, The Analysis of Industrial Morale (15 min.) 

INFORMAL Discussion: The Anthropologist’s Contribution to the Contemporary Scene— 
Chairman, MARGARET MEAD 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. 


Symposium on “Man in Northeastern North America” 
Chairman, A. I. HALLOWELL 


D. S. Byers, Introduction: Environment in Northeastern North America 

W. W. Howe ts, Some Problems in the Physical Anthropology of Northeastern North America 
C. F. and E. Vorcetm, Linguistic Problems in Northeastern North America (lantern) 

J. M. Coorer, The Hunting Tribes of the Northeast 

W. Fenton, The Agricultural Tribes of Northeastern North America 

W. C. McKern, A Cultural Perspective of Northeastern Area Archaeology 

W. A. Ritcure, Archaeological Manifestations in the Northeast 


2:00 P.M. 


J. B. Grirrim, External Influences upon the Northeast 

F. pE Lacuna, The Importance of the Eskimo in Northeastern Archaeology (lantern) 

A. C. Spautp1nG, The Relation of Northeastern Archaeology to General Trends in the Boreal 
Forest Zone (lantern) 

F. Jonnson, The Problem of Chronology in the Northeast 

F. G. Speck, Hypothetical Reconstruction of the Development of Culture in the Northeast 


8:00 P.M. 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


Paut E. Victor, The Eskimo of East Greenland 
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9:30 P.M. 


Council Meeting, American Folklore Society 


Monpay, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. 


W. La Barre, Medicine and Folk Sciences of 
the Aym4ra (15 min.) 

H. Lee, The Three. Nephites: A Study in 
Mormon Folklore (15 min.) 

W. Bascom, Folk Beliefs of the Gullah Ne- 
groes (15 min.) 

L. C. Jones, Witchlore and Witchcraft on 
Berlin Mountain (N.Y.) (15 min.) 

S. PotaprAn, The Problem of Melodic Varia- 
tion in Folksong (15 min.) 

B. A. Borkrn, Folklore in the National Pic- 
ture (15 min.) 


9:00 A.M. 


L. C. Ersetey, Time and New World Man 
(15 min.) 

W. W. Tayzor, Jr., Cave Explorations in the 
State of Coahuila, Mexico (15 min., lan- 
tern) 

D. J. Lenmer, The Eastward Extension of 
Mogollon (15 min., lantern) 

E. T. HALt, Jr., Stockaded Settlements of the 
Rosa Black on White Complex: A Pueblo I 
Manifestation in North Central New Mex- 
ico (15 min., lantern) 

E. W. Grrrorp, Californian Shell Artifacts 
(15 min.) 

W. C. Root, The Corrosion of Buried Metal 
Objects (10 min.) 

M. E. Goopman, Physical Properties of Stone 
Tool Materials (15 min., lantern) 

H. L. Movrus, The Larnian: A New Meso- 
lithic Culture from Northern Ireland (15 
min., lantern) 


11:30 A.M. 


Annual Meeting, American Folklore Society 


1:30 P.M. 
C. S. Forp, The Kwakiutl System of Social Positions (15 min.) 


L. A. 
G. P. Murpock, Sib and Clan (15 min.) 
G. E. 


Wuite, A Ceremonial Vocabulary among the Pueblos (15 min.) 


Smupson, Sexual and Familial Institutions in Northern Haiti (15 min.) 


J. W. M. Wurttne, Agression in Kwoma Society (15 min.) 
A. I. Hatiowe tt, Acculturation Processes and Personality Changes as Indicated by the 


Rorschach Technique (15 min.) 


R. L. SHarp, Totemic Ideology and Cultural Change (15 min.) 


4:30 P.M. 


Council Meeting, American Anthropological Association 


6:30 P.M. 


ANNUAL DINNER 
Presidential Address 
Este CLews Parsons, Anthropology and Prediction 


(Read by Gladys Reichard) 
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TuEsDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 A.M. 
Annual Meeting, American Anthropological Association 
9:30 A.M. 
J. LomBarp, Employment of Pomo Indian Women in San Francisco Bay Region: A Study in 
Social Change (10 min.) 
C. L. PERGAMENT, Acculturation in the Pomo Indian Culture with Regard to the Rearing of 
Children (10 min.) 
A. P. Parse, Acculturation among the Yokayo Pomo in Relation to Property Ownership 
(10 min.) 
F. M. Cresson, Jr., Village Sites in Southwestern Pennsylvania (15 min., lantern) 
M. Rossins, Two Habitation Floors at the Faulkner Springs Site (15 min.) 
W. L. Buss, Sugar Run Mound, Warren County, Pennsylvania (15 min.) 
G. W. Hewes, Economic and Geographical Relations of Aboriginal Fishing in Northern Cali- 
fornia (15 min.) 
F. S. Hutse, Anthropology and the Federal University Research Assistance Program (10 min.) 


12:30 P.M. 
LUNCHEON 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1942 


The Council at the 1941 meeting in Andover, Massachusetts, voted to hold the next an- 
nual meeting of the American Anthropological Association at Toronto, Ontario. The invitation 
was extended by Professor T. F. McIlwraith on behalf of the University of Toronto, and the 
sessions are scheduled for December 28-30, 1942. 

President Alfred Vincent Kidder has appointed the following committees for the 1942 
meeting: 

Nominating Committee: Father John M. Cooper, chairman, F. M. Setzler, F.-C. Cole. 

Within three months of his election the President shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
of three members and transmit their names to the Editor who shall publish these names in 
that number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST which appears next after the time of their ap- 
pointment, with an invitation for suggestions. The Nominating Committee shall consult the 
Editor in selecting personnel for Associate Editors. The Nominating Committee shall report 
as separate slates to the Council its nominations for officers, including members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and for representatives and delegates. (Constitution, Art. VII, Sect. 2.) 

Program Committee: C. W. M. Hart, chairman, T. Deuel, P. S. Martin, F. Eggan. 

The President shall appoint a Program Committee, which shall issue an invitation for 
scientific papers to be presented at the meetings. This committee, under regulation of the 
Council, may set the dates at which titles must be submitted for consideration, may select a 
limited number of papers and addresses for presentation at the meetings, may arrange for 
symposia and other papers by invitation, and may demand abstracts or full papers on which 
to base its decision. The Program Committee shall consult with similar committees of related 
organizations on the programs for joint meetings. (Constitution, Art. VII, Sect. 3.) 

Commitiee on Local Arrangements: T. F. McIlwraith, chairman. 

The attendance at the Annual Meeting held in Andover, Massachusetts was 185 members. 

FRED EcGaNn, Secretary 


q 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISING THE CONSTITUTION 


For some years it has been obvious that current practices of the Association and the pro- 
visions of our Constitution had gotten out of harmony and could be reconciled only by changes 
in the Constitution. As long ago as the 1934 meeting a committee was appointed to codify 
existent practices and bring in recommendations for reconciliation, but it neither took action 
nor made a report. At the last two annual meetings the matter was discussed at some length; 
your committee has been guided by the views then expressed. 

Our principal recommendations are that there be two Vice Presidents elected for one year 
terms in place of the present four; that power to elect delegates and representatives to the 
Councils be approved constitutionally; that provision be made for Associate Editors if an 
Editor wants them; that the President and Editor (instead of the President and Secretary) 
sign basic printing contracts and the Editor be given latitude in handling them; that the de- 
funct Publication and Finance Committees be done away with; and that libraries become sub- 
scribers once more instead of Members. Throughout we have tried to define the functions of 
officers and committees in quite specific fashion in order to incorporate actual practices into 
the Constitution. This has meant rewording the Constitution in almost every section. 

Much more fundamental than some of these recommendations are the questions of dis- 
solving the Council and of revising the scale of dues. Since the Council is now practically 
synonymous with that part of the membership that takes an active part in our meetings and 
the actions at the annual meeting largely duplicate those of the Council, would you be inclined 
to do away with our present dual organization? Again, the differing dues actually paid in— 
primarily to cover the cost of publication—may be considered inequitable by some. We have 
not felt warranted in making recommendations on these two points without further expression 
of opinion by you. 

A series of proposed amendments follow. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun M. Cooper 
BELLA WEITZNER 
Sprer, Chairman 


CONSTITUTION! 
As Amended to December 30, 1941 
ARTICLE I—Name 
The name of this body corporate is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ARTICLE II—Objects 


The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthropology; to stimulate the 
efforts of American anthropologists; to coordinate Anthropology with other sciences; to foster 
local and other societies devoted to Anthropology; to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and American anthropological organizations present and prospective; and to 
publish and encourage the publication of matter pertaining to Anthropology. 


ArticLe I1I—Membership 


Sectron 1. The Association may include two classes of membership, viz., Members and 
Life Members. 


1 The Constitution as originally adopted appears in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 
5, pp. 187-190, 1903, and as amended in 1916 in Vol. 19, pp. 102-106, 1917. 
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SEcTION 2. Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected as Members by the Coun- 
cil on presentation of their names by the Secretary or Treasurer. Prior to such election they 
may receive the publications of the Association, provided they have paid dues for the current 
year, but may not participate otherwise as Members. 

Sectron 3. Any person but not a library or other institution may become a Life Member 
on payment of $150 at one time. 

ARTICLE IV—A filiations 

The Association may affiliate with other organizations and may elect delegates and 
representatives to such organizations. The Association may establish local branches, sections, 
and divisions and may contribute toward their operation. 


ARTICLE V—Officers 

SEcTION 1. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, two Vice Presidents, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, not more than four Associate Editors, and all Councillors. 
These, with the ex-presidents, shall constitute the Council. 

SEctTION 2. All officers except Councillors shall be elected to serve for one year, or until 
their successors are elected and installed. The Executive Committee shall have the privilege 
of filling vacancies ad interim. Approximately one-fourth of the total number of Councillors 
shall be elected annually to serve for four years or until their successors are elected. The Coun- 
lil shall be drawn from among these Members who hold a professional position or have equiva- 
cent status in Anthropology, possess the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or have an equivalent 
background in Anthropology. 

Section 3. The administration of the Association shall be entrusted to the Council. 
Twenty shall constitute a quorum. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor, and three 
additional members of the Council elected at the annual meeting shall form an Executive 
Committee of the Council, which shall meet at the call of the President and act on behalf of 
the Association, except during the meetings of the Association or of the Council, in all matters 
requiring attention. 

Section 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Association, of the Council, 
and of the Executive Committee, or may delegate this duty. The President and Secretary 
shall sign all written contracts and obligations authorized by the Council, except that basic 
contracts for printing and other matters necessary to publishing shall be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Editor and that suitable arrangements for the deposit and withdrawal of funds and 
for their investment may be made by the Treasurer. 

Section 5. In the absence or incapacity of the President his duties shall devolve on a 
Vice-President or a member of the Council selected by the Executive Committee. 

SecTIon 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Association, of the Council, 
and of the Executive Committee, conduct correspondence, make an annual report, and have 
general charge of executive matters under the direction of the President. The Secretary’s re- 
port shall incorporate all actions of the Executive Committee, and he shall forward to the 
Editor for publication the names of members of the Nominating Committee as required by 
Article VII, Section 2. 

Section 7. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other property of the Asso- 
ciation under regulations fixed by the Council, shall make collections and disbursements, and 
shall render an annual report. He may be required to give bond. He shall provide the mailing- 
list for publications of the Association, shall have charge of the sale and care of surplus copies, 
and may make suitable arrangements for subscriptions and commercial discounts for such 
publications. 
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Section 8. The Editor shall have full charge of all publications of the Association under 
the direction of the Council, and shall make an annual report. He shall be entitled to make 
minor adjustments in the basic contracts relating to publications and may enter into agreements 
with individuals and institutions for financing publications. All bills relating to publishing 
obligations shall be certified to the Treasurer by the Editor. The Editor may at his discretion 
forward to the Nominating Committee the names of nominees for Associate Editors, who shall 
not number more than four at any one time, and may designate one or more as Review Editor, 
Editor of the Memorrs, or to serve in any other special capacity. The Associate Editors shall 
serve under the direction of the Editor and shall be responsible to him. 

SEcTION 9. The officers of the Association shall be elected by majority ballot of the Mem- 
bers present at regular annual meetings after open nomination, including the nomination sub- 
mitted by the Council. 

ARTICLE VI—Meelings 


SEcTION 1. A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council shall be held annually 
in December or January; this shall be the annual meeting for the election of officers and the 
transaction of general business. 

SEcTION 2. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may be held on the call 
of the President with the concurrence of the Executive Committee. The President shall call a 
special meeting of either of these bodies at any time and place on the written demand of ten 
members of the Council. 

SEcTION 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOL- 
OGIST at least two months in advance, and announcements of regular and special meetings, 
with preliminary programs of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at least a 
week in advance. 

Section 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


ArtTIcLE VII—Committees 


SECTION 1. The President shall appoint the members of the Executive Committee to serve 
as a Budget Committee and may add to their number. The Budget Committee shall review the 
finances of the Association and shall recommend to the Council a budget of expenditures for 
the ensuing year. 

SECTION 2. Within three months of his election the President shall appoint a Nominating 
Committee of three members and transmit their names to the Editor who shall publish these 
names in that number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST which appears next after the time of 
their appoinment, with an invitation for suggestions. The Nominating Committee shall consult 
the Editor in selecting personnel for Associate Editors. The Nominating Committee shall re- 
port as separate slates to the Council its nominations for officers, including members of the 
Executive Committee, and for representatives and delegates. 

Section 3. The President shall appoint a Program Committee, which shall issue an in- 
vitation for scientific papers to be presented at the meetings. This committee, under regulation 
of the Council, may set the dates at which titles must be submitted for consideration, may 
select a limited number of papers and addresses for presentation at the meetings, may arrange 
for symposia and other papers by invitation, and may demand abstracts or full papers on which 
to base its decision. The Program Committee shall consult with similar committees of related 
organizations on the programs for joint meetings. 

Section 4. The President shall appoint an Auditing Committee of three Members of the 
Association to audit the accounts of the Treasurer annually and at such other times as the 
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Council may direct. The Auditing Committee shall scrutinize the validity of all expenditures 
and may incorporate recommendations in its report. 

Section 5. All Committees of the Association and of the Council shall be designated by 
the President, except when otherwise provided; and the President shall be chairman ex officio 
of every committee, except when otherwise provided. 


ARTICLE VIII—Publications 
The Association may publish one or more periodical journals, occasional memoirs, and 
other related materials. All publications issued during a fiscal year shall be sent to all Members 
not in arrears and to Life Members, and may be sold by subscription or otherwise. Memoirs 
and other materials may be published as supplements to its periodical journals. 


ARTICLE [X—Finances and Property 


SEcTION 1. The Association may acquire, hold, and convey property, both personal and real. 

Section 2. The fiscal year of the Association shall begin on the first day of December, but 
for the purposes of holding office and participating in annual meetings and meetings of the 
Council and committees membership shall be deemed to be coincident with the calendar year. 

Section 3. The annual dues of Members shall be $6.00, but to those members of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, the American Ethnological Society, the Philadelphia 
Anthropological Society, and the Central States Branch or additional sections which may be 
authorized who are also Members of the Association the dues shall be $5.00. 

Section 4. Subscription to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST shall be $6.00 per annum and 
such subscription shall include all supplements, Memorrs, and other publications of the Asso- 
ciation for the current year. 

Section 5. Annual dues shall be payable in January; Members one year in arrears shall 
not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal and other publications, and Members two 
years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be regarded as withdrawn from the Association. 

SECTION 6. Payments made to establish Life Membership and any other moneys as may 
from time to time become available shall be regarded as a permanent fund, which may be 
invested in the interests of the Association. Sums of money may be drawn from the capital 
of the permanent fund but at no time shall its total be reduced to less than an amount equal 
to the total payments of all living Life Members. The income from annual dues, interest from 
investments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available for publication 
and other current expenses. 

Section 7. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in the treasury shall be 
assumed by the Council except by authority of a two-thirds vote of the Members present at 
a regular annual meeting; provided, that for the purpose of this section annual dues and sub- 
scriptions for the current year may be reckoned as available funds. 


ARTICLE X—A mendments 

Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any three Members in writing 
shall be referred to the Council, and notice thereof shall be given in the announcement of the 
next meeting of the Association, such notice being sent to all Members at least a week in ad- 
vance; they shall be brought up at this meeting, and if approved by the Council may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the Members present, but if disapproved by the Council shall 
not be adopted without a two-thirds vote of the Members present. 

Section 2. Amendments shall go into effect immediately on adoption. The provisions of 
this Constitution as amended December 30, 1941 shall supersede and nullify all previous con- 
stitutional enactments in conflict and all amendments not mentioned herein. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held January 20, 1942, 
elected the following officers: President, George S. Duncan; Vice President, Julian H. Steward; 
Secretary, Regina Flannery; Treasurer, T. Dale Stewart; Members of the Board of Managers, 
W. N. Fenton, H. W. Krieger, R. Underhill, J. E. Weckler, Waldo Wedel. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting 
follows: 


Membership: 
Active members. .............. 43 


The members elected during the year were: Sister Bernard Coleman, Mrs. Margaret D. 
Foster, Mr. S. L. Perchick, Mr. Weckler, all active members. 

We have lost through death an associate member, Dr. David I. Bushnell, Jr. It was voted 
that: 

Whereas: Mr. David I. Bushnell, Jr., a member of this Society for more than thirty years, 
passed from this life on June 4, 1941, and 

Whereas: Mr. Bushnell was closely associated with the members of this Society during 
the greater part of that time, was a collaborator in the work of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology and Smithsonian Institution, and the author of numerous valuable papers in ethnology 
and archeology which appeared in the publications of the Bureau and the Institution, and in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, the organ of the Anthropological Society. 

Be It Resolved: That the Anthropological Society of Washington hereby expresses its high 
appreciation of Mr. Bushnell’s work, its deep sense of the loss suffered by our science in his 
removal from among us, and on the part of our membership a profound feeling of personal 
bereavement. 

The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association (With interest to date) $1, 636.74 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. (Par value $10 per share) 210.00 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co. (Par value $100 per share) 200 .00 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series G (On order)... .. 500 .00 

$2,734.94 


Bills outstanding: 
To American Anthropological Association $55.00 55.00 
$2,679.94 
Total as of January 18, 1941... , ia as j 2,529.81 


It was decided to set aside a portion of the annual increase each year as a reserve for 
publication. When funds are adequate these funds may be appropriated to underwrite the 
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publication of anthropological papers to be known as “Contributions from the Anthropological 
Society of Washington”’ and published as Memoirs of the AAA. Special attention will be given 
to studies of the history and archzeology of the early inhabitants of the District of Columbia 
an‘! vicinity, since no other society assumes responsibility for such studies. 

Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

Jan. 21, 1941, 697th meeting, Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, “Archeology and Environment in the 
Great Plains.” 

Feb. 18, 1941, 698th meeting, Dr. T. Dale Stewart, “Archeological Investigations at the 
Historic Indian Village of Patawomeke in Stafford County, Va.”’ 

March 18, 1941, 699th meeting, h-ld jointly with the D.C. Chapter of the American 
Sociological Society, Dr. John Provinse, ‘Cooperative Effort in Sociology and Anthropology.” 

April 15, 1941, 700th meeting, Miss Ina C. Brown, “Social Structure and the Status of the 
American Negro.”’ 

October 21, 1941, 701st meeting, Dr. Robert H. Lowie, ““Nimuendaja’s Findings among 
the Botocudo.”’ 

Nov. 27, 1941, 702nd meeting, held jointly with the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Mr. Matthew Stirling, ‘““Treasure Trove of Mexican Archeology.” 

Dec. 16, 1941, 703rd meeting, Dr. Walter W. Taylor, “Cave Exploration in Northern 
Mexico.” 


REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 


> 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


Smoke from their Fires. The Life of a Kwakiutl Chief. CLELLAN Forp. (248 pp., 3 
plates, 1 map. $3.00 New Haven: Published by Yale University Press, for the 
Institute of Human Relations, 1941.) 


This is the life story of Charley Nowell, a Kwakiutl Indian of Fort Rupert, 
British Columbia. To those who have worked with the Kwakiutl his name will very 
likely be familiar, for his life pattern has straddled two cultures and he has had 
frequent and varied contacts with white men. As a boy he attended the mission 
schoo} at Alert Bay and there learned to write and to speak English. This, perhaps 
more than any other single event, shaped his career for him. His early acquaintance 
with the language and the mores of western civilization at a time (1876) when few 
other Indians would accept it either as an advantage or as inevitable prepared him, 
willy-nilly, for a long life of intermediation and compromise with the native patterns 
and those first represented to him by Mr. Hall, the missionary. At various times he 
has worked with and for white men, in canneries, in sawmills, on shipboard. Once, 
on a sealing schooner, he went to Japan aid was stranded for some weeks there by 
shipwreck. At another time Dr. Newcombe of Victoria took him with a few others 
to the fair at St. Louis and to museums in Chicago and New York. 

The author feels that in the midst of all the change that has taken place in 
Kwakiut! life Charley “remains a staunch supporter of Indian ways.” With regard 
to particular aspects of the old culture, such as sorcery and potlatching, this is no 
doubt true; but it is to be wondered whether he has retained the basic values and 
perspectives of this culture with the conviction that we have come to expect from 
the individual who has never apprehended that there is another way of life than 
the one into which he has been born. His story is told in the first person, but one 
has the feeling that he is treating himself quite objectively, as though it were 
another person doing the things he did and in another age. Except for his philander- 
ing, it is difficult to catch a mood, an attachment, a strong conviction—in fact any 
persistent personality trait threading through the collection of incidents which 
represent his life. He characteristically detaches himself, often explicitly, from the 
native setting of his life: not “we” but “they,” the Kwakiutl, do such at death, etc. 
In brief, Charley at the age of seventy is an amateur ethnologist himself, and it is 
chiefly for this reason that his story lacks the warmth, the humanness, and the 
vitalizing quality which his biographer rightly expects it to have. If, as he feels, 
Charley finds good in the native ideals, no small part of this may derive from the 
nostalgia for things past which comes with declining years, and from the not un- 
common reaction of one who has embraced an alien culture only to find that it 
has not given him the satisfaction it promised. 

Charley’s life provides ample material for a biography. It has been long—he 
was born in 1870 and gave Mr. Ford his account in 1940—and rich, and in spots 
very interesting. It is presented in his own words with but few alterations for the 
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sake of clarity and to preserve the chronological order. It is divided, for purposes 
of exposition, into chapters, beginning with his earliest recollections and the knowl- 
edge he has of the circumstances surrounding his birth and of the events during his 
infancy. One interesting and really vital chapter is devoted to childhood play, and 
another to his schooling at Alert Bay. Of this latter period, roughly from the time 
he was six until he was seventeen, Charley for the most part has unhappy recollec- 
tions. He recalls above all its negative aspects: the restraints, the discipline, the 
loneliness. He gave free rein to his sex impulses from adolescence on and of his pre- 
occupation with this he gives a candid and illuminating picture in a chapter appro- 
priately entitled “Girls.” This was quite definitely a chapter in his life even though 
he encouraged and maintained a reputation as a philanderer long after he was mar- 
ried. The girls in his life were many, and he formed some passionate and disruptive 
attachments for several of them. In fact, this was a major source of conflict with 
his elder brother who, we may assume, was not only the symbol of family authority 
for him but also a contending paragon of the native standards. 

Charley’s adult life began comparatively late, when he was about twenty-five, 
with the arrangement of an appropriate marriage for him by his brother. It was a 
marriage of convenience, and was so treated by Charley. It redounded greatly to 
the credit of his son who was heaped with honors from both sides of the family; 
but unfortunately this favored son died young, as did four other boys. His daughters 
lived to be married and the accumulated names and privileges have gone to their 
children, though by now their value is fast depreciating. Charley himself was passed 
over through most of his life, his brother taking precedence over him. It was not 
until he was fifty, at the death of his brother, that he was advanced to the status 
of the first position in his group. From that time on he has been an active, honored 
individual among his people. 

Accounts such as this are valuable, and in the opinion of the reviewer we cannot 
have too many of them. In no other way can we achieve insight into the actual func- 
tioning of a culture than by patiently recording and analyzing individual life his- 
tories. This one, for example, deserves to be read for the light it throws upon the 
operation of the potlatch and the Kwakiufl concept of bilateral blood kinship. Well 
entrenched theories on both of these subjects need to be reviewed, and circumstan- 
tial accounts of specific events such as the several births, marriages, and deaths 
recorded in the book provide us with the only valid evidence for checking them. 

H. G. BARNETT 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, and His America. RALPH HENRY GABRIEL. (XV, 190 pp. 
$2.00. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941.) 


In 1809 a cabin boy of Hawaiian background, Obookiah, was acting as servant 
to the sea captain whose ship had brought him to New Haven, Connecticut. This 
Polynesian youth happened to attract the interest of a Yale College undergraduate, 
Edwin Welles Dwight, who undertook to teach him English and to find other em- 
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ployment for him. These connections led Obookiah to the households of a number 
of New England clergymen and to Andover Theological Seminary, where “he 
offered the students an opportunity to practice on a heathen.” It was not long before 
Obookiah became a devout Christian. As his mastery of English grew so did his 
missionary zeal. He talked of returning to his people as a teacher of his new faith. 
He spoke in churches. He authored a religiously pointed account of his life. Spurred 
by his progress and example the Connecticut Puritans determined to found a school 
“to afford a hospitable asylum for such unevangelized youth, of good promise, as 
are, or shall be, providentially brought to our shores, . . .” In 1817 the school was 
established at Cornwall, in the Litchfield hills. But before the year was over Oboo- 
kiah had died of typhus. 

It was to this school and this New England setting that a fifteen year old full 
blood Cherokee, Galagina, ““The Buck,” came from Spring Place, Georgia, in 1818. 
His sponsors were Moravian missionaries who had strictly trained him in Christian 
principles. He took the name of Elias Boudinot, the New Jersey philanthropist. 

During his four years at Cornwall, Elias made himself an ornament of the school. 
He mastered the offerings in history, geography, surveying, Latin, philosophy and 
mathematics. His trigonometrical copybooks were shown to visitors. He was se- 
lected to write formal letters of thanks to the institution’s benefactors. He was a 
frequent visitor at the homes of prominent citizens who were associated with the 
mission school venture. When he left to study at the Andover Theological Seminary 
he continued to communicate by letter with Harriet Gold, youngest daughter of 
Benjamin Gold, influential figure in Cornwall and an agent of the Foreign Mission 
School. 

Two years after Elias’ departure for Andover the security of the Foreign Mis- 
sion School was shaken by a marriage between the daughter of the steward of the 
institution and John Ridge, Cherokee Indian and former student. The girl’s family 
first opposed the marriage. The editor of the local paper stormed against it as an 
“unnatural connection.”’ More serious—he placed the blame for such opportunities 
and attachments on the agents of the school, whose missionary endeavors he 
thoroughly disapproved. In a reply to their powerful antagonist the agents hastened 
to condemn miscegenation and to exonerate the school. Hardly had the war of words 
subsided when Harriet Gold asked her parents for permission to marry Elias 
Boudinot and serve with him as missionary among his people. The opposition which 
this request loosed brought Harriet to the brink of death, split the Gold family, 
divided the town into hostile camps, and ended the Foreign Mission School. Still 
the marriage was finally consummated and in 1826 Harriet accompanied her hus- 
band to Cherokee country to participate in the momentous and unhappy events 
which were there coming to a head. 

As a founder and the first editor of the Phoenix, a paper published in the Chero- 
kee language by virtue of Sequoyah’s invention of his syllabary, Boudinot at first 
fought valiantly against the attempts of the Georgia whites to drive the Cherokee 
from their ancient homes by threats, violence and arbitrary laws. Later, when the 
United States government joined Georgia in pressure for removal, Boudinot lost 
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heart. His retreat brought him in conflict with John Ross, who represented the 
popular will to remain in the east as long as possible and to obtain a fair return for 
whatever land was ceded. On December 21, 1835, couamissioners from Washington 
were at New Echota to negotiate a removal treaty with the Cherokee Nation. As 
a gesture of passive resistance intended to prevent action Principal Chief John 
Ross, most of the prominent men, and the great majority of the people ignored the 
summons. But Elias Boudinot, in self-righteous conviction that further contact and 
conflict with the white man would be ruinous, signed with a few others. The mass 
of Indians, since they had not agreed to it, refused to carry out the provisions of 
this treaty of New Echota. This treaty became the pretext under which was carried 
out the forced removal of the Cherokee to the west, so cruel and ruthless an action 
that its path has become known as “the trail of tears.” Scarcely a year after the 
exodus, the “trail’’ led to Boudinot’s door. A group of those whose families had been 
ravaged by the terrible journey assassinated him. 

Professor Gabriel tells this story with skill and dramatic intensity. His tech- 
nique is to introduce his characters and events in short, episodic chapters until the 
ground plan is laid for climactic happenings. Some of Professor Gabriel’s racial 
psychology and value judgments seem a bit naive and antediluvian, however. He 
finds the Cherokee ‘“‘an unsophisticated nature people, creatures of the forest around 
them.” “Racial antipathy,” he says, “is not so much a matter of instinct as of 
folkways.” It would be interesting to know how much a matter of instinct the author 
conceives it to be, and why. Of a crabbed divine he delivers this debatable stereo- 
type: “Though his mental outlook was narrow and his solution for the puzzling 
problem of the Indians contained many flaws, his life of unselfishness enabled him 
to help them to better things.’’ Objectionable also to many students of man and 
culture will be such a statement as this: “Underneath the disciplined intelligence of 
Boudinot was the emotion of the Indian. . . .”” However, since the author’s avowed 
purpose is to add to our knowledge of Puritan thought during the time of Boudinot 
(and most readers will agree that he accomplishes this) we can perhaps overlook 
slips of psychology and anthropology for the sake of the interesting human and 
historical narrative he has salvaged. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


War Chief Joseph. HELEN AppIsoN HowarpD, assisted in the research by Dan L. 
McGrath. (362 pp., illus. $3.50. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1941.) 


In compiling this biography of the Nez Perce warrior, Joseph, the authors have 
drawn upon collections of Americana, among them that of William Andrews Clark, 
Jr., and have, in addition, interviewed various “old-timers.” Biographers dealing 
with Indian materials are faced with a difficult task. To fill gaps in their knowledge 
of the Nez Perce, the authors used McBeth, Spinden and Teit but the picture they 
draw of Joseph lacks the shading which could turn the “noble savage” into a con- 
vincing human being. Meeting him for the first time, however, one could not do 
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better than read this treatment from which he emerges successfully as a soldier with 
all the accepted military virtues, and as a military strategist worthy of his opponent, 
the fourth ranking general of the Civil War. Indeed, the major contribution of the 
volume fies in the historical consideration given to the War of 1877; the last impor- 
tant contest between the Indians and the United States Army gains, consequently, 
both coherence and reality. 


MARIAN W. Smita 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Art Processes in Birchbark of the River Desert Algonquin: a Circumboreal Trait. 
Frank G. Speck. (Anthropological Papers, No. 17, pp. 229-274, 13 plates, 23 
text figs, 1 table. Washington: Bureau of American Ethnology). From Bureau 
of American Ethnology Bulletin 128, 1941. 


Though published in a scientific series this paper is primarily a publication on 
art rather than an ethnographical treatise. What Speck essays is an analysis and 
evaluation of the origins and motivations of the designs created on birchbark by 
the Algonquin bands of northwestern Quebec. His expressed purpose is to contribute 
to the knowledge of the living art of the people rather than to reconstruct the past 
of this art. As in many of his other publications Speck is interested more in examin- 
ing realities rather than in devéloping theories. The reasons for, and processes of 
what goes on now are what he seeks to describe. As in other books on art he is 
faced with the problem of dealing with the intensely sujective approach of the 
creative artist. To meet this problem he brings a scrupulous openmindedness which 
contrasts very favorably with the dogmatic self-assertion so common in many art 
books. 

A careful and detailed description of the birchbark household containers made 
by the people gives the reader a factual basis on which consideration of Speck’s 
analysis can rest. Preparation of raw material, technical processes, the shapes and 
sizes of the finished products, all are clearly indicated by text and pictures. 
Having set the stage, Speck proceeds to describe the decorations. These are largely 
floral in their nature, but do contain in their number certain representations of 
living creatures. Whenever it is possible to introduce comparative notes this is 
done; though because of the paucity of information on many points a full compara- 
tive study cannot be made. 

That section of the paper which seeks the origin of the designs further develops 
the thesis advanced by Speck in previous papers; that these plant designs are the 
natural products of a forest people but have been influenced by patterns of the 
white race. The absence of ancient dated specimens, or of references in the early 
literature force him to base his arguments on logical and psychological grounds. 
These he presents eloquently and to my mind convincingly. The possibilities of con- 
scious and sub-conscious creation of the designs is discussed. For the first he con- 
cludes that the patterns are deliberately planned and executed; and for the second 
he presents the matter of bitten patterns, the origin of some of the scraped designs, 
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as evidence of a subconscious process, since in their manufacture only blind instinct 
can be followed. Speck permits himself very little imaginative speculation in the 
paper. This approach is most evident in the final section in which he speaks of the 
relation of birchbark designs to those stamped on basketry, and the place of both 
in the development of a graphic system. 

Whether one agrees with the conclusions advanced or not, the paper should be 
read as representing the matured ideas of one with a long and thought-filled career 
in this line of investigation; and for the clear descriptions of the objects and proc- 
esses involved. The paper should be read in connection with Speck’s earlier one on 
Montagnais birchbark art. This latter paper is found in the Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs series of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 

F. H. Dovuctas 
DENVER ART MusEUM 


Population Changes In The Rio Grande Glaze-paint Area. H. P. Mera. (Laboratory 
of Anthropology. Technical Series, Bulletin 9, Archaeological Survey, 41 pp. 
30 maps. Sante Fe, N. M. 1940.) 


Since the inception of the Laboratory of Anthropology the Archaeological Sur- 
vey instigated by Dr. H. P. Mera has been an important part of the Laboratory 
program. Dr. Mera’s field has been the Rio Grande Valley, which despite its impor- 
tance has been neglected in recent years by comparison with other sections of the 
Southwest. We have available reference material for much of Arizona and the Four 
Corners, but our knowledge of the Rio Grande, archaeologically, has not been ad- 
vanced since Nelson’s report on the Galisteo Basin and Kidder’s volumes on Pecos. 
For this reason we receive with interest the publications of the Archaeological 
Survey of which this bulletin is the fifth in a series. 

Survey, as a technique for collecting information on the past, has come into its 
own in recent years. It is notable that it is in an area where archaeological material 
is abundant that survey has played so important a part. All of the Southwestern 
institutions have conducted widespread surveys. There are now many thousands 
of sites recorded; the sherds from these sites are on file where those concerned may 
refer to them. It is obvious that such quantities of material must contain a good deal 
of information for those able to extract it. Dr. Mera has drawn heavily on his sherd 
collections with interesting results. In addition to ceramic evidence he has made 
good use of dendrochronology and historic records. The report deals with popula- 
tion changes between the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries in the middle Rio 
Grande between the town of Hot Springs at the south and Taos in the north. This 

-ea is divided into eight divisions, indicated on a key map, and into five periods 
covering the range of the glaze-paint sequence. The periods are marked by stylistic 
changes in design and shape. Presence or absence of certain types known to have 
been made at a specific period are employed as a gauge on the occupation of the 
sites. For each division and period a map is furnished showing the number of sites 
occupied during that period. The technique is one developed by Dr. Mera along 
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the line of his previous Ceramic Clues and with it he is able clearly to present the 
changes in population. 

Dr. Mera considers various reasons for the abandonment of some regions: dis- 
ease, epidemic and endemic, prolonged drought, warfare both local and with ma- 
rauding nomadic groups. He comes to the conclusion that predatory nomads from 
the southeast, not identified by him, caused the exodus from the eastern area at 
first, as well as other population shifts within the glaze-paint boundaries. From the 
middle of the sixteenth century we have records offering cogent reasons for further 
shifts: the arrival of the Spaniard, the Pueblo revolt, Spanish reconquest and con- 
tinuous raids by various Athapascan groups. 

The point of this bulletin might have been more strongly emphasized by a graph 
to supplement the numerous and detailed maps, one on the order of the one Dr. 
Mera has used in his Ceramic Clues. An ecologist might well have additional theories 
on the causes of population shifts in the Rio Grande, but now that this material 
is available, it should be of value to workers in other than ceramic fields. The impor- 
tance of this material is self-evident, as is the technique of collecting it. It is regret- 
table that it could not be published in more substantial form instead of lithoprint. 

Dr. Mera has ably used a medium of fieldwork which others have found difficult, 
and has directed his energies to a subject on which publications have been con- 
spicuously lacking. It is to be hoped that he and the Laboratory of Anthropology 
will continue the series. 

E. T. HALL, Jr. 


LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anasazi Painted Pottery In Field Museum Of Natural History. Paut S. MARTIN 
AND ELizABETH S. WILLIs. (Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Volume 5. 284 pp., 125 plates, 917 figures, 1 map, 1 chart. Chicago: 
Field Museum Press, 1940.) 


This volume is a collection of excellent photographs, large enough to be useful, 
of pottery, mainly prehistoric, from the southwestern part of the United States. The 
examples are selected from Basket Maker-Pueblo specimens in Field Museum 
collections. The text is brief and explains the organization of the volume. An accom- 
panying map locates the provenience of specimens. The volume, by its proportions, 
nine and one half by twelve and one half inches, precludes any other than the arm- 
chair approach, to quote the author, and will function as a reference book for mu- 
seum men, as a source for modern textile designers, and a picture book for students 
and laymen. There seems to be some correlation between the size of an archaeologi- 
cal publication and the institution which publishes it, for example, Pottery of Pecos, 
Vol. II, Archaeological Studies In The La Plata District, and Snaketown. For the 
field man something less pretentious but more systematically organized, for example 
Colton and Hargrave’s Handbook of Northern Arizona Pottery Wares, is far more to 
the point. But obviously Martin’s volume is not to be considered as a handbook. 

Southwestern terminology and method and interpretation have been in a state 
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of flux to such an extent that some persons writing in the field have refused to 
recognize recent developments. Even those actively engaged often cling to their 
individual reconstructions in preference to any common scheme. Martin however 
has used Gladwin’s system of Root, Stem and Branch. On this framework he has 
built his book, but he suggests that the reader who finds some other system more 
practical should apply it. Since one of Martin’s aims is to present the development of 
Anasazi pottery in time and space, this reviewer feels that some other arrangement 
would indeed have made the point more clearly. If we take the plates en bloc 
beginning with No. 20 and on to No. 56 from their present location and insert them 
after No. 104, better design continuity is apparent as well as stronger indication 
of the movement of influences at that time. On the basis of shape and design it is 
apparent that Bidahochi and subsequent Jeddito wares have few affinities with the 
preceding Sagi (Tsegi) styles, but are more closely related to types produced to the 
south. In this particular instance the material has been forced into an arbitrary 
classification which could have been treated more flexibly and so reflect the ever 
altering course of man’s movements and contacts. 

Pottery is only one of a series of traits on which Gladwin’s classifications are 
based. Since this volume deals with pottery alone, this reviewer feels that the old 
system of grouping related pottery /ypes into wares, more forcibly illustrates the 
progress of culture contacts. This would have precluded the misunderstanding which 
Martin’s terminology precipitates in listing Tusayan Black on White as a type, 
from his examples the name seems to cover several types, probably Flagstaff Black 
on White, Sosi, Dogoszhi, Kayenta, Walnut etc., all of which types could have 
been included in the term Tuayan White Ware and others instead of—as they now 
are—the /ype name of a relatively obscure style of pottery. 

Since Southwestern workers deal largely with ceramic material, there has been 
some excess in naming and describing types, some have been described by various 
people and variously named, new ones are constantly being named and will con- 
tinue to be brought to light. It is largely due to the disregard of their ware affinities 
that persons outside of the field wishing for a general outline of information become 
confused, and in fact frequently complain. If ceramic types are considered in broad 
ware categories, the picture is vastly simplified. Dr. Martin has made one step in 
this direction by including all available synonyms for his type names; he has done 
so in part but not completely. 

Dr. Martin is to be commended for his initiative in composing this volume; it 
is to be hoped that other institutions will follow the example of the Field Museum. 
In the storage vaults of our large museums thousands of specimens are buried as 
completely as they were before excavation. The writer has stumbled upon collections 
never uncrated since they left the field which would be invaluable for research were 
they available. To make them accessible in print reaches many more than those 
who can use the material from the museum shelf. In setting this example this volume 
should be the first of many more useful collections. 


E. T. HALL, jr. 
LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MIDDLE AMERICA 


Excavations at San Jose, British Honduras. J. Er1c THompson; with Appendix by 
Anna O. Shepard. (Publication 506, Carnegie Institution of Washington, XI, 
292 pp., 33 plates, 100 text figures, 18 tables: Washington, 1939.) 


The first claim this monograph has on any Americanist is its authorship. Mr. 
Thompson is most widely known as the proponent of a particular correlation of 
Maya and Christian calendars, as a decipherer of Maya hieroglyphs and chronologi- 
cal texts, and as a student of Indian civilizations in Middle and South America. He 
is also, however, an ethnographer and dirt archaeologist, and appears to hold that 
the evidence to be got from modern tribes, from early histories, from hieroglyphic 
texts, and from excavation must be eventually brought into harmony. This is a 
final and detailed report on his excavations at a single small Maya “city.” 

The work was prosecuted partly for Field Museum of Natural History and partly 
for Carnegie Institution of Washington, in the years 1931, 1934 and 1936. The main 
headings are: General Considerations; Architecture; Description of the Ruins; Pottery; 
Miscellaneous Materials; Caches; Burials; Summary and the Position of San Jose 
in Maya History. The first and last will be of general interest and value to all 
Middle Americanists. The Summary contains chronological tabulations and brings 
non-Maya areas into the picture. Of general interest also will be Appendix C, an 
Index of Maya Sites in British Honduras, and Appendix D, Notes on Maya Burial 
Methods. 

Ceramics are described, illustrated and classified in great detail, and occupy the 
bulk of the report. Appendix B, by Anna O. Shepard, who collaborated with the 
author in this study, gives Technological Notes on the Pottery of San Jose. The ceramic 
picture which Thompson paints is of the utmost importance for several reasons. It 
provides the second large corpus of ceramic material to be well described for a 
single Maya site. The pottery is assigned to five periods, San Jose I to V. The ear- 
liest is equated chronologically with Uaxactun I b on a monochrome horizon which 
apparently is earlier than the great buildings and stone inscriptions connoted by the 
term “Old Empire.” Yet the latest is associated with a “New Empire” ware, Yuca- 
tan Slate, and with metal. Trade relations as far as Vera Cruz are suspected at this 
time. 

The architectural data recovered are important and well presented, so far as 
they go. Investigation of architecture was largely confined to the “palace” type of 
Maya building, and even here substructure design was not investigated in detail. 
The practice, initiated by Merwin and Vaillant in their report on Holmul, of col- 
lecting significant measurements in tables has been adopted and this reviewer hopes 

this will become a standard practice. A useful innovation is the collection of draw- 
ings of eight palace benches on one plate. Anything which facilitates comparison 
will help in finally determining their function. Up to the present this characteristic 
item of Old Empire “palace” furniture has been assigned functions as diverse as 
altar, throne and bed. 
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The plan and general description of the site shows that San Jose, despite its 
small size, was a ceremonial center and the same in general nature as the largest: 
clusters of ‘‘palaces” about courts; pyramid temples isolated or on a plaza, 
in the latter case possibly in conjunction with “jalaces’”’ and probably with a 
stela; and a ball court, the groups thus formed being surrounded by low “house 
mounds.” 

The author says he selected the small site because “it might reasonably be con- 
sidered more typical of the culture” and “because, in choosing a small site, one could 
hope to obtain a good idea of every facet of its cultural composition . . . at a mini- 
mum expenditure of time and cash.”’ This latter hope was fully realized for the 
ceramics, but not, as indicated, for the architecture. For guidance in making future 
decisions of this nature it seems proper to point out that the San Jose work suggests 
that in the Old Empire anything more than a mere group of “house mounds” is not 
likely to differ essentially from the imposing sites except in size and perhaps in the 
lack of carved stone records. Although the one San Jose stela may have been plain, 
stucco glyphs on a bench show the presence of the astrologer priest. It would have 
been a great advantage if the long ceramic sequence could have been tied to dated 
monuments. It is worth knowing, however, that a small site without a rich series of 
stone carvings may have had so long a history and reflect the general Old Empire 
pattern as deduced at the larger ones. 

Thompson seems to feel that because vaulted roofs appear late, stone sculpture 
(as opposed to perishable stucco) is absent, and burial and cache offerings were not 
particularly fine, the site shows the pattern of a primitive village culture more 
clearly than more pretentious ones. This is the sort of conclusion which archaeology 
ought to seek to reach; but this particular one ought, perhaps, to rest on comparison 
of the same factors at a number of sites of each kind. In the meantime, if a recon- 
struction of the ordinary life of the ancient Maya common man is sought, probably 
we should find his actual villages, or take the intermediate first (and easier) step of 
intensive investigation of the “house mounds” surrounding his ceremonial centers. 
The surface of this fascinating problem has scarcely been scratched. 

In his summary Thompson gives with great clarity the meanings he has dis- 
tilled from the minutiae of San Jose ceramics, as compared with those of other sites 
and regions. Of special use and interest are the hypotheses that flanged bow] forms, 
figure painting, and figure carving have their homes in the Guatemala highlands 
to the south. Those who depend on reviews will want to know what effect the archae- 
ological study has had on the 2uthor’s opinion of his own and related correlation 
theories, which place a given Maya date about two and a half centuries (260 ¢uns) 
later than the correlation of Dr. Spinden. He adopts the device of Dr. Vaillant, 
laying out the ceramic periods of San Jose and neighboring sites, including Holmul 
and Uaxactun, against approximate Maya long count dates, using both his own 
correlation and one 260 tuns later. He thinks it futile to reach any but the most 
tentative conclusions until more data at other sites are available. He notes objec- 
tions to both schemes, and evidently believes that the Old Empire monuments 
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may not be correctly placed by his correlation; but that in such case, they will be 
made younger, not older, by further archaeological research. 


LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century. GEorGE CASPAR Homans. (478 pp., 5 
maps. $4.50. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941.) 


This study is a noteworthy attempt to portray in the functionally-interrelated 
manner, in which modern anthropology deals with existing primitive societies, an 
order of village community which has been of considerable importance in the his- 
torical development of our own society—that of the champion or open-field country 
of the English Midlands. It succeeds in presenting a fairly inclusive and integrated 
picture of the social life of an ideal-typical village in the thirteenth century by de- 
veloping the facts obtained from a first-hand study of the manorial custumals and 
court rolls and the standard works of the legal and economic historians of the 
period, in terms of a scheme of sociological analysis which has proved useful in the 
studies of the social organization of the modern factory as conducted by the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

Beginning with a thorough account of farming conditions and practices, it goes 
on to treat the systems of land-holding, inheritance, class-relationships, marriage 
and family life, manorial and religious organization, and concludes with a neces- 
sarily schematic and somewhat conjectural account of the husbandman’s cultural 
life and psychical perspectives. 

As a concrete example of the application of social science methods to historical 
data, which is bound to become the standard form in which this data will be treated 
in the future, this work has an importance which goes beyond the value of the 
subject matter itself. The author is conscious—perhaps to the point of obtrusion— 
of the methodological problems which are involved in such a study, and his scientific 
detachment, circumspection of thought, and social understanding that are evi- 
denced throughout, make this work an admirable achievement. It is a pity that 
these qualities did not prevent him from referring without further qualification to 
social values and ideology as “myths,” thereby lending himself to the cynical 
vulgarization of Paretian conceptions which have been far too prevalent in recent 
years. 

Henry ELKIN 


Zonengliederungen der vorchristlichen Eisenzeit in Nordeuropa. CARL-AXEL MOBERG. 
(246 pp., 35 figs., 14 pls. Lund, 1941.) 


This book covers a somewhat greater span than one would suppose from its 
title, since it includes the fifth and sixth periods of the Northern Bronze Age, the 
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three periods of the pre-Christian Iron Age, and the earlier part of the so-called 
Roman Iron Age. Since the author is writing exclusively for his own colleagues, 
he makes no concession to readers less familiar with the material and avoids mention 
of dates. Hence it may be well to explain what these periods mean in more general 
terms. The fifth period of the Northern Bronze Age equals chronologically the 
latter part of the Late Bronze Age of Central Europe and overlaps the Iron Age 
in Italy and Greece. The sixth period of the Northern Bronze Age equals most of the 
first Iron Age or Hallstatt Period of Central Europe, roughly 7th to 5th centuries B.c. 
It is thus largely contemporary with the period of Etruscan greatness in Italy. 
During this time the old Northern bronze culture began to break down under the 
pressure of imports from the southern iron-using cultures. Periods I and II of the 
Northern Iron Age, which Moberg is unable completely to distinguish, go up to 
about 250 B.c. They correspond approximately to the end of the Hallstatt Period 
and the early and middle phases of the second (La Téne) Iron Age in Western and 
Central Europe, while the third period corresponds to the late La Téne Period (ist 
century B.C.). 

The object of the book is to define the cultural sub-divisions in Northern 
Europe! and their relationships with one another rather than to discuss exhaustively 
the whole content of the cultures involved. It is an excellent reference book for any- 
one wanting detailed knowledge of the area, but owing to limitations of space much 
important material is referred to but not illustrated. It deals among other things 
with the many cultural cross-currents from one side of the Baltic Sea to the other 
and among the numerous Baltic Islands. The importance of islands and coastal 
areas in the distribution maps shows that at this time culture was mainly sea- 
borne as it had been before in the Neolithic Period and as it continued to be in the 
Viking Age. 

Perhaps the section of most general interest is that dealing with some of the dif- 
ficulties of the prehistorian. In some areas at certain periods in Europe one finds 
either numerous graves and no habitations or else remains of considerable towns 
with no cemeteries. The reasons have never been entirely clear. Moberg discusses 
an analogous difficulty, the areas in Northern Europe that at some periods seem 
to be populous and at others are blanks on the distribution maps. 

Various answers, all perhaps containing part of the truth, have been suggested. 
The deteriorating sub-Atlantic climate of the Iron Age may have driven people away 
from some areas. Or perhaps chronological criteria fail us. Chronology in this region 
depends mainly on objects made locally of imported bronze. If something happened 
to cut off the supply of bronze, or if bronze was no longer desired by the population, 
the criteria by which periods are distinguished would disappear, and a chronological 
hiatus would result. Also these bronze objects are found mainly in graves and in 
votive hoards. Consequently a change in religious ideas precluding the burial of 
grave-goods and votive hoards would equally well cause a chronological hiatus. 


1 The term Northern Europe is of course used here in its archaeological sense to denote 
the area of the Northern cultures, the lands adjacent to the southern Baltic. 
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At the same time graves, sometimes even whole cemeteries containing no objects 
at all, have been discovered in the “findless” areas. There have also come to light 
hoards of atypical and consequently undatable objects which may also belong to 
these blank periods. Thus, despite the lack of datable material, there still may 
have been a population. 

Some have objected that at least people must leave behind traces of living sites 
even though these might be indicated by nothing more than a few sherds. But 
despite generations of careful research in Northern Europe, dwelling sites and 
their accompanying pottery are almost unknown for this period as they are also for 
the Late Stone Age and the Viking Age. In the Scandinavian peninsula a part of 
this dearth continues into the Middle Ages, when sherds are unknown and in Nor- 
way where even weapons are rare. But surely these mediaeval people did not 
lack pottery and weapons. 

All of this illustrates the danger of concluding that a region was uninhabited at 
any time because appropriately dated finds do not occur. Differences in economic 
conditions, clothing, burial, religion, etc., may account for the lack of datable 
material. As for Northern Europe Moberg concludes in general that while in the 
pre-Christian Iron Age the northern frontier of normal European culture may have 
retreated southward somewhat with the deteriorating sub-Atlantic climate, the 
northern boundary of human habitation did not necessarily retreat with it. 

H. O’NEILt HENCKEN 
PeaBopy Museum OF HARVARD 


Archaeological Researches in Sinkiang, Especially the Lop-nor Region. FOLKE BERG- 
MAN. Descriptive lists of textiles by Vivi Sylwan. Appendices by Sten Konow, 
and Hjalmar Ljungh. (Reports from the Scientific Expedition to the North- 
western Provinces of China under the Leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin. The 
Sino-Swedish Expedition. Publication 7. 258 pp., 20 half tone plates, 2 colored 
plates, 36 collotype plates, and 52 illustrations and maps. Stockholm: Bokfér- 
lags Aktiebolaget Thule, 1939.) 


This handsome volume reports the archaeological work done by the Swedish 
members of two expeditions in Chinese Turkestan under the leadership of Dr. 
Sven Hedin in 1928-31 and 1934. It is a mine of new information on the prehistory 
and early history of the eastern Tarim basin. Bergman has done with the field ob- 
servations and finds all that could be done in a descriptive and comparative way. 
Yet I think the report may properly be criticized for being excessively descriptive. 

The book follows the plan of Stein’s monumental reports: a topographical 
arrangement, with description and discussion of each site and group of finds, fol- 
lowed immediately by a detailed list of specimens. Part I assembles the prehistoric 
sites, the most interesting of which are those with painted pottery. About 150 
sherds picked up at three places near Hami and Turfan were the first concrete 
evidence of painted pottery in this strategic region. In his general discussion, 
Bergman is able to assemble a group of other sites in Central Asia to show how 
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the gaps between Europe, the Near East, and China are slowly being filled in. 
He remains agnostic, however, toward theories which connect the spread of the 
painted pottery complex with presumed migrations. He is also unconvinced by 
chronologies of the Chinese pottery formulated on the basis of European or Near 
Eastern similarities and presumed prototypes. This is sound. Bergman knows his 
material through excavation and laboratory study; and very little of the Chinese 
material has yet been published. Eventually an absolute chronology for China 
will be worked out on the basis of the Chinese material itself. In this section, Berg- 
man’s observations are just as valuable as the small collection he describes. 

Prehistoric sites without painted pottery were also discovered rather frequently 
in the Lop desert; also north of Quruq-tagh and near Urumchi. The dwelling sites, 
stone artifacts, and pottery are all closely related to the late neolithic “Gobi Cul- 
ture” of southern Mongolia and western Manchuria. 

Part II, by far the longest and best section, deals with the Lop-nor region in 
historic times. Through this region passed the central trade route between China 
and the Near East. It was also a route over which many cultural influences, includ- 
ing Buddhism, must have found their way to China. The road was in use from about 
100 B.c. until sometime after a.p. 330 when a shift in the Tarim river changed 
the Lou-lan region into a desert. Bergman’s excavations add a great deal to our 
knowledge of the ancient native population. The richest discovery of the entire 
expedition, and the result of nearly a month’s tireless search, was Cemetery F, 
or “Ordek’s necropolis,” reposing there in the midst of the wildest desert, on a 
high mesa, marked by a forest of ochre painted wooden pillars. The clothing, foot- 
wear, ornaments, weapons, basketry, food offerings, coffins, and wood sculpture 
from this site and a number of other autochthonous burials supply a good picture 
of the material culture, arts, and mortuary customs of the ancient Tarim delta 
inhabitants. It is Bergman’s impression that these folk were not Mongoloid, 
although he is not able yet to offer much concrete evidence. 

Finds from the graves, watch-stations, and settlements of the Chinese colonists 
who dwelt in the Lou-lan region are of an entirely different order from those of the 
natives. They are typically Han products, already known so well from excavations 
in China, Korea, and Mongolia, as well as from previous work in Chinese Turkestan. 
The report adds some hundreds of items to the inventory of bronzes, ceramics, 
lacquer, and textiles. The meticulous presentation of all these details makes it a 
useful source book. Herewith a significant example of the information buried away. 
The well preserved “mummy” of an elderly gentleman, thought to have been 
Indian, wore a collar made out of several pieces of polychrome silk, revealing four 
different patterns. Two of the patches were of Chinese origin, while two adjoining 
ones were of western manufacture (Bactrian or Iranian?). The collar was tied by 
a cotton cord, probably from India! 

The two remaining sections of the report deal with the border regions north and 
south of Lop-nor. A group of primitive rock carvings is illustrated and carefully 
analyzed, and related to similar carvings elsewhere in northern Asia. Various ob- 
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servations and excavations in forts and graves near the oases of Charchan and 
Miran add a few useful details. 

In evaluating this record, one feels first of all that the archaeological work lacked 
a basic plan. Were any general problems set forth beforehand for solution? Or did 
the archaeologists simply excavate wherever they could, and then take the loot 
back to Sweden to see what could be made out of it? The report is entirely adequate 
as a catalogue, being provided with excellent plates and text figures, and good 
indexes. Unfortunately the maps are very hard to find, since they are printed within 
the text and not listed anywhere; they are on pages 25, 100, 163, and 167. One 
wishes Bergman had indicated clearly, perhaps in a general summary, what he 
considers to be the most important results of the expedition. Perhaps in one of the 
later reports he will relate his discoveries to the larger problems of Central Asian 
history. 

C. MARTIN WILBUR 
FreLp Museum oF NATURAL History 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Social Life of Primitive Man. SYLVESTER A. SIEBER and Franz H. MUELLER. 
(xiii, 566 pp. $3.50. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1941.) 


Whatever an anthropologist may feel toward the Kulturkreislehre, it has un- 
questionably played a large part in recent ethnological theorizing, stimulated at- 
tempts at a synthesis of all archaeological and ethnographic data, and directly led 
to important field research. It is accordingly important for students to acquire an 
accurate idea of the scheme, especially in the form perfected by Father Schmidt 
and his coadjutors. This is far from easy, even for advanced American graduate 
students, since apart from the difficulties involved in learning a new terminology 
in a foreign tongue, the details of the system have been modified with the lapse of 
time. 

The present work by a former pupil of Father Schmidt’s (Sieber) and a sociolo- 
gist accepting the essential positions of his school (Mueller) does not attempt to 
cover the whole range of culture, but concentrates on social phenomena to the 
exclusion of others except where they bear upon social structure or custom. Inas- 
much, however, as the basic categories of the scheme are largely defined in socio- 
logical terms (and were so even in Graebner’s earlier outline), the reader will here 
obtain an authentic survey of the general principles involved. The work explicitly 
makes no attempt either to improve the scheme (though in the abstract the pos- 
sibility of revision is admitted) or to examine the foundations on which it rests. 
Fairly often anthropologists of other points of view are quoted and their position 
is sometimes compared with the Master’s, but if it differs, the dissenting view is 
rather cavalierly brushed aside. For example, those Americanists who have worked 
with the culture area concept will find its treatment (p. 334) no fairer than the 
authors find that of Father Schmidt by his detractors, 
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The essential and very real value of the book, then, lies in its lucid presentation 
of principles that have colored and influenced, even if in part only as an irritant, 
the thought of most anthropologists during the last generation. Its place, then, 
will be with collateral readings in courses on the history and theory of our science. 
Since it so deliberately avoids a scrutiny of the warrant for the principles it ex- 
pounds, I dovbt whether it will fulfil the authors’ intention of serving “as an intro- 
ductory textbook to the study of sociology and economics.” 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Boston’s Immigrants 1790-1865: A Study in Acculturation. OscAR HANDLIN. (xviii, 
287 pp., appendices, index, 4 charts, 4 maps, 28 tables, 11 figs. $3.25. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1941.) 


The culture of the United States has in its relatively brief past undergone a 
peculiarly strenuous, dynamic and, one might risk saying, a unique series of meta- 
morphoses. Even if the uniqueness of the phenomenon be called in question, cer- 
tainly its magnitude cannot be. Beginning as a series of thinly scattered settlements 
and plantations varying profoundly in social, political, religious and national orienta- 
tion, each was immediately confronted with the problem of adjustment to a strange 
and alien environment. As these colonies developed according to their cultural 
patrimonies and local conditions, conflicts developed with each other and with 
Europe. The flourishing of slavery in the South and the spread of an industrial 
revolution in the North intensified a situation already grievously burdened with 
difficulties. Throughout most of the past of our civilization the back wash of the 
frontier added another factor to the increasingly complex picture. Only recently, 
however, have historians begun to grasp the profound significance of still another 
element seeking an equilibrium within this rapidly changing civilization. 

It is of course well known that the United States has received a greater body of 
immigrants in a shorter space of time than any country in history. The impact of 
this horde, bringing alien ideas and cultures, to America in the throes of fashioning 
an indigenous civilization of its own was tremendous. The full effect is not yet 
known but something of its nature is beginning to appear. 

In the earlier stages of the migration it was possible to absorb the relatively 
small trickle by virtue of the community of origin and tradition that existed be- 
tween the established residents and the newcomers. Moreover the number of im- 
migrants was never great enough to create a difficulty. With the nineteenth century, 
however, this situation changed. As a result of significant social, political and eco- 
nomic developments in Europe a movement to America on a much grander scale 
began and from regions and cultures alien, if not inimical, to the dominant patterns 
of the United States. The resulting conflicts are still part of our present life and in- 
deed have injected a not infrequently ominous note. 

One fragment of this historically neglected aspect of our national origins and 
culture forms the subject of Dr. Handlin’s book. He is concerned primarily with the 
effect of the Irish upon Boston and of Boston upon them. This particularization is 
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noteworthy and significant. Boston before the Irish invasion was sui generis and its 
reaction to the nineteenth century immigration and especially to the Irish persua- 
sion thereof requires a special glance. 

As Dr. Handlin points out, Boston after the Revolution was a declining mer- 
cantile center, with far flung but increasingly precarious maritime interests. Its 
lack of a sustaining hinterland made its continuance as a powerful entrepot dif- 
ficult. It was also a city of small tradesmen and handicraftsmen serving local needs. 
Despite this, the city was relatively prosperous by virtue of its large fortunes 
spectacularly amassed in the China trade and reinvested in banking enterprises 
that financed the expanding Mest and the growing industries of New England. 
Boston in 1845 had reason to be proud of herself and optimistic of the future. Its 
homogeneous people lived in comfortable homes under social conditions far in 
advance of the norm of the day. Liberalism, public spirit, and reform represented 
the orthodox view and that intellectuality, which Brooks has called the flowering 
of New England, reflected the culmination of two hundred years of development. 
British in origin, nurtured on Anglo-Saxon tradition, Boston cultivated a senti- 
mental but real attachment for Victorian England. 

Into such a city thousands of famine stricken, agricultural and Catholic Irish 
fled. For a city lacking industries to absorb unskilled workers, the strain was at 
first overwhelming. To add to the conflicts hardly a point of common interest or 
view existed between Bostonians and their unwelcome guests. The consequence 
was inevitable. The Irish were further depressed into a hopeless proletariat, living 
in foul slums, and cleavage divided what once was a tight little city. At the same 
time the Irish by their very presence formed a cheap source of labor that industry 
found useful and almost immediately the character of Boston’s economic make-up 
began to change. Factories migrated to or were opened up in Boston to tap this 
profitable labor and the modern industrial city began its development. 

Although the antagonisms that developed between Irish and Yankee were to 
some extent ameliorated by the common efforts in the Civil War, they permeated 
the life of the city in almost every activity and have even persisted to some degree 
to the present time. 

Dr. Handlin has handled this subject with considerable distinction. As a local 
boy with a special and nostalgic interest in his theme I recognize with delight the 
justness of his picture. But its significance extends beyond this parochial concern, 
it is part of a profound revolution that during the nineteenth century changed the 
old America into what we know today. 


H. L. SHAPIRO 
AMERICAN Museum OF NaTuRAL History 


The Odyssey of Tobacco. R. L. FisHer. (93 pp., 9 pls. Litchfield: Prospect Press, 
1939). 


This popularly written and unaffected little volume is admitted by the author 
to have no pretension to deep erudition. He refuses to follow a time-honored method 
of harking back to Herodotus, the “Father of Anthropology,” in order to discuss 
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fully the habits of the Scythians and others who inhaled herbal fumes, for this kind 
of inhalation has no connection with the smoking of tobacco as known today. 

The task of tracing the spread of smoking tobacco throughout the world is far 
from simple owing to a paucity and disharmony of records; the story has to be pieced 
together by a mixture of fact and inference. Sometimes the date of introduction of 
tobacco into a certain country is stated in a diary, and some years later the passing 
of a law prohibiting the use of tobacco gives confirmatory evidence of the time of 
introduction. The author confines himself to a discussion of pipe-smoking of tobacco 
and the spread of that practice throughout the world. 

The historical account begins with the diary of the first voyage of Columbus 
whose landing party in Cuba stated that, “They met with great multitudes of 
people, men and women, with firebrands in their hands and herbs to smoke after 
their custom.” Reference is made to notes of Oviedos concerning the smoking cus- 
tom of the Carib Indians, who used a hollow cane forked at the ends, which were 
applied to the nostrils. The other and open end of the tube was held near to the 
burning tobacco leaves. Both snuff-taking and cigar-smoking were practiced by the 
first South American aborigines seen by white men. 

Tobacco was grown by Spaniards in the West Indies in 1535 and the practice 
of smoking was carried by Spaniards, not only to their own country in the sixteenth 
century, but to western and southern parts of South America, and to the Philip- 
pine Islands. Pane, Oviedo, Cortez and others are rival claimants for the honor of 
introducing tobacco into Spain. Smoking of pipes was the commonly adopted prac- 
tice, although Spanish observers had seen the use of cigars and cigarettes in the 
western hemisphere. In northern Europe, however, cigars were practically unknown 
until about the year 1800, and cigarettes were not common until at least fifty years 
later. 

Portuguese settlers in Brazil were smokers by 1555, but although Portuguese 
navigators, more than any other wanderers, spread the use of tobacco, there is no 
evidence of the exact time when smoking of tobacco was introduced into Portugal 
itself, neither is the name of the first benefactor known. 

The narrative describes the introduction and increasing use of tobacco in 
France and England. Apparently Sir Walter Raleigh has too long masqueraded as 
the culture-carrying hero in the epic of tobacco. Possibly we must reluctantly 
discard the story of our childhood which pictures the excited servant rushing into 
the room and dashing a jug of water over the intrepid Sir Walter as he sat smoking 
his pipe. Sir John Hawkins is said to head the list of claimants who have been 
credited with introducing tobacco into England. 

As smokers, the Dutch formed very apt pupils of the English, and the English 
were second only to the Portuguese in spreading the use of tobacco. The introduc- 
tion of tobacco into Australia and New Zealand is said to have been very late, for 
the latter the date 1814 is given, and for the former 1787. The reviewer has neither 
the desire nor time to check up all the historical data, and doubtless no two his- 
torians would be completely satisfied with any series of conclusions that could be 
presented. On the question of introduction of tobacco into Australia and New 
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Guinea students should read the notes of the late Dr. B. Laufer and A. B. Lewis 
on that subject, just as an example of the difficulty of sifting the evidence on his- 
torical background (American Anthropologist, vol. 33, 1931, pp. 134-140.) 

The book is bright and entertaining. The author gives his readers a good story 
to make amends for the loss of the Sir Walter Raleigh anecdote. There are eight 
plates of illustrations of pipes, all of which have artistic merit. Some pipes of 
Cameroons, West Africa, such as the excellent examples in Field Museum collec- 
tions might have been included with advantage. A short bibliography is added, 
and one feels that the book is worth an index. If the author decided to give his 
readers a companion volume or volumes on the uses of snuff and the chewing of 
tobacco, or one exclusively on the tobacco habit among women, the publication 
would be anticipated with much interest by those who have enjoyed the Odyssey 
of Tobacco. 

Witrrw D. HAMBLY 
FreLp Museum OF NATURAL History 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
SAPIR: INSIGHT AND RIGOR 


In the first essay of Language, Culture,and Personality, Hoijer compares the some- 
what different viewpoints which Sapir and Boas arrived at in trying to account for 
linguistic variety and diversity in continental areas. According to Hoijer, Sapir 
established distant relationships between American Indian languages “By the 
rigorous application of these [Indo-European, comparative] methods. . . .”! This 
is surely in error, for it claims that Sapir used the comparative method in his work 
with Na-dene, Hokan, and Algonquian-California languages. 

It is only of incidental interest that a particular author should have formally 
voiced this error. But I have observed informally that many anthropologists are 
under the same impression: namely, that because Sapir had mastered and was 
increasingly contributing to Indo-European linguistics, he must have applied the 
comparative method in his work with American Indian languages distantly related. 
This is impossible, for two reasons. 

1. It misses the distinction between the comparative method, a method requir- 
ing great rigor in its application,? and what we may call for want of a better term 
“other comparisons’’, which would include comparisons of similar structural features 
and categories (it requires a special flair or insight to find these but they are easy 
enough to see once they have been pointed out); and comparisons of relatively 
infrequent lexical similarities between scattered languages (in the search for these, 
ingenuity perhaps more than insight is needed). 

All of Sapir’s work bringing together distantly related languages falls under the 
general category of “other comparisons,’’ and not of the comparative method. Nor 
did Sapir ever pretend that the great reduction of language families was accom- 
plished by the comparative method. What I impute to Sapir was publically ex- 
pressed by him on numerous occasions, especially in his Languages of the World 
lectures at Yale. Thus, if Indo-European and Semitic were in Native America, we 
should include them in one large or reduced family because of structural similarities 
(as ablaut) and category similarities (sex gender). 

Now so far as the comparative method can yield results, Indo-European and 
Semitic are two separate language families. By Sapir’s own analogy then, so far 
as the comparative method yields results, so also do the Algonquian languages and 


1 Harry Hoijer, Methods in the Classification of Indian Languages (in Language, Culture, 
and Personality. Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir. Edited by Leslie Spier, A. Irving Hallo- 
well, and Stanley S. Newman. Menasha, Wisconsin: Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, 1941), 
p. 4. 

2 A. Meillet, La méthode comparative en linguistique historique. (Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende kulturforskning; Serie A: Forelesninger, 2. Oslo, 1925). 

3 A. L. Kroeber, Conclusions: The Present Status of Americanistic Problems (in The Maya 
and Their Neighbors, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940), pp. 460-490. 
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the Algonquian-like California languages belong to separate families; Athabascan 
and Haida and Tlingit are separate families; the Yuman family and the Pomo family 
are separate, and so on—if we are to rely exclusively on the comparative method. 

It is a matter of published record that Sapir did not rely exclusively on the 
comparative method. Indeed, he did not use the comparative method at all when he 
designated the similarities between Yuman and Pomo and other families and 
isolated languages as Hokan, the similarities of Athabascan and Haida-Tlingit as 
Na-dene, and so on—for these designations and these similarities Sapir employed 
all the flair and ingenuity and insight of the “other comparisons’ mentioned above. 

But of course, Sapir made interpretations on the basis of his insightful work: 
and these resemble the interpretations made on the basis of his comparative work 
when only one language family was involved (Athabascan or Uto-Aztecan). 

Now it was to the latter that Sapir brought all the rigor of the comparative 
method as developed by Indo-Europeanists; and he added a descriptive technique, 
that of phonemic configuration, to comparative work. 

However, let Sapir compare the Athabascan with the Haida-Tlingit families, 
or the Algonquian family with the Wiyot-Yurok family of California, and the 
comparative method as developed by Indo-Europeanists is no longer used: “rigor” 
is sacrificed for the sake of “insight.” 

2. Sapir could not very well have imported an Indo-Europeanist’s technique 
when he compared an established family with an isolated language or with other 
language families, for his work on the whole anticipated this development in Indo- 
European. Sapir had postulated his Hokan, his Na-dene, his Algonquian-Wiyot- 
Yurok before Indo-European work included any comparisons of the order “language 
family” and “isolated language” of presumably other affiliations still. It was, I 
believe, only after Sapir went to Yale that Sturtevant successfully introduced into 
Indo-European methodology the Indo-Hittite hypothesis (reconstructed Indo- 
European, a “language family,” compared with an “isolated language,” Hittite). 

One is half-inclined to guess that Sapir influenced Indo-European methodology 
here, rather than that he was influenced by it. But the account of the early assump- 
tions and the development of the Indo-Hittite hypothesis shows an independent 
enough history. 

It is of the greatest value for those interested in distant relationships of Ameri- 
can Indian languages to observe the direction of Indo-Hittite work. At present this 
work rests, as already mentioned, on a comparison between a reconstructed lan- 
guage family and an isolated language (Hittite); but additional work is being done 
with the sister languages of Hittite so that comparisons may eventually be made 
between a reconstructed Anatolian family and a reconstructed Indo-European 
family.‘ So also, when sufficient comparative work is done between Wiyot and Yurok 
in California, it will be possible to compare the Wiyot-Yurok family with the 
Algonquian family. We have Sapir’s map for the direction of our journey into new 


4 E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hitlite Hypothesis (University of Michigan Official Publica- 
tion, Vol. 41, no. 5, July 15, 1939), p. 8. 
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linguistic territory; we do not honor this map by arguing that the territory which 
Sapir glimpsed dimly has been rigorously surveyed. 
C. F. VOEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


PEYOTE AND THE MEXICAN INQUISITION, 1620 


The institution of the Inquisition which the Spaniards introduced into Mexico 
in 1571 was not solely concerned with ferreting out and punishing heresy against 
the existing state religion. The functions of the Holy Office also included the care 
of the moral well-being of the community, and this responsibility inevitably brought 
it certain police powers in the more secular aspects of daily life. As in the case of 
other governmental agencies of control set up under the Spanish system the In- 
quisition possessed legislative and executive as well as judicial powers, and in ful- 
filling its special obligation to protect public morals and customs it was authorized 
to investigate, to issue decrees with the force of law, and to punish offenses such as 
witchcraft, bigamy, simony, perjury, blasphemy and other similar crimes. Surviving 
records of these varied activities of the Holy Office, including its legislation promul- 
gated in the form of edicts, offer today something of the interest of modern police 
reports and regulations, and often throw considerable light on the social life and 
manners of colonial Mexico. One of the peculiar problems with which this com- 
mission of public welfare had to deal was presented by the apparently widespread 
use of that small, grey-green, spineless cactus called peyote (Lophophora Williamsii) 
possessing some remarkable narcotic properties. 

The intoxicating effect of this plant had been noted in Mexico as early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century by that Franciscan missionary and pioneer anthro- 
pologist, Fray Bernardino de Sahagin, and Juan CArdenas in his Primera parte de 
los secretos maravillosos de las Indias, published in Mexico City in 1591, had written 
of the hallucinations caused by eating peyote.’ If previously only scientists had 
taken cognizance of the use of this narcotic plant among the Indians, by 1620 the 
officials of the Inquisition were well aware, judging by a decree issued that year, 
that the peculiar effects of the use of this cactus were evident among other persons 
besides the Indians. The purposes of prophecy and of establishing guilt which peyote 
was apparently serving brought the matter clearly within the sphere of authority 
of the Holy Office and moved it to post publicly throughout the realm an edict for- 
bidding under the severest penalties the use of this “‘herb.’” It is of interest to note, 
perhaps, that these unscientific guardians of public morals denied to peyote or any 


1R. E. Schultes, The appeal of peyote (Lophophora Williamsii) as a medicine (American 
Anthropologist, 40, 1938), pp. 698-715. See also Schultes, Peyote. An American Indian heritage 
from Mexico (El México Antiguo, 5, Nos. 5-6, Tacubaya, 1938), pp. 199-206; M. E. Opler, 
The Use of Peyote by the Carrizo and Lipan Apache Tribes, (American Anthropologist, 40, 
1938), pp. 271-285; W. LaBarre, The Peyote Cult (New Haven, 1938). 

2 See appendix. Original from the Archivo General de la Nacién (Ramo de Inquisicién, 
tomo 289, Mexico City). 
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other plant the narcotic properties which it actually possesses. Typical of the time 
and the mind of the Inquisition was the conviction of its administrators that such 
curious nanifestations as those associated with the use of peyote could only be the 
work of the Devil against whom they waged a ceaseless and unremitting fight— 
an unavailing struggle since the banned practice has long outlived that institution. 


DOocUMENT 
NOS LOS INQVISIDORES CONTRA LA HERETICA PRAVEDAD, Y APOSTASSIA 


EN LA Ciudad de Mexico estados, y Prouincias de la Nueua Espafia, nueua Galicia, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Yucatan, Verapaz, Honduras, Yslas philipinas, y su distrito, y iurisdicion 
por authoridad Appostolica. &c. Por quanto el vso de la Yerba o Raiz llamada Peyote, para 
el effecto que en estas Prouincias se ha introducido de descubrir hurtos, y adebinar otros 
succesos, y futuros cétingentes occultos, es accion supersticiosa y reprouada oppuesta A la 
pureca, y sinceridad de nuestra Santa Fee Catholica, siendo ansi, que la dicha yerba, ni otra 
alguna no pueden tener la virtud, y eficacia natural que se dize para los dichos effectos ni 
para causar las ymagines, fantasmas y representaciones en que se fundan las dichas adeui- 
naciones, y que en ellas se vee notoriamente la sugestion, y asistencia del demonio, autor 
deste abuso, valiendose primero para introduzirle de la facilidad natural de los Indios, y de 
su inclinacion 4 la idolatria, y deribondose (sic) despues 4 otras muchas personas poco temerosas 
de Dios, y de fee muy informe, con cuyos excesos ha tomado mas fuerga el dicho vicio, y se 
comete con la frequencia que se hecha deuer (sic). Y deuiédo Nos por la obligacion de nuestro 
cargo atajarle, y occurrir a los dafios, y graues offensas de Dios nuestro Sefior, que del resultan. 
Auiendolo tratado, y conferido con personas doctas, y de rectas conciencias, acordamos dar la 
presente para vos, y 4 cada vno de vos, por la qual exortamos, requirimos, y en virtud de santa 
obediencia y sopena de excomunion mayor latae sententiae trina Canonica monitione prae- 
missa, y de otras penas pecuniarias, y corporeles (sic) 4 nuestro arbitrio reseruodas (sic). 
Mandamos, que deaque adelante ninguna persona de qualquier grado, y condicion que sea 
pueda vsar ni vse de la dicha yerba, del Peyote ni de otras para los dichos effectos, ni para otros 
semejantes, debajo de ningun titulo, o color, ni hagan que los indios ni otras personas las 
tomen con apercibimiento que lo contrario haciendo, demas deque abreys incurrido en las 
dichas Censuras y penas, procederemos contra los G rebeldes e inobediétes fueredes, como ctra 
personas sospechosas en la santa fee Catholica. 

Y por quato el dicho delicto ha estado hasta aqui ta introducido, y vsado como se sabe, y 
nuestra intencion es prohibirle, y remediarle para adelante, y aquietar las concienias de las 
personas que le an cometido queriendo vsar de venignidad, y de la comissi6 que para ello 
tenemos del Illustrissimo sefior confesor de su Magestad, Inquisidor General en todos sus 
Reynos, y Sefiorios, concedemos gracia, y remission de todo lo passado en el dicho excesso 
hasta el dia de la publicacion deste nuestro Edicto, y prohibicion, y cometemos 4 qualasquiera 
(sic) confesores seculares o regulares approbados por sus Ordinarios, licencia, y facultad para 
absoluer del dicho delicto 4 los que como dicho es le vuieren cometido hasta aqui. Con tal que 
la dicha absolucion no se estienda 4 lo venidero ni 4 otros delictos, excesos hechicerias, y super- 
sticiones de las contenidas en el Edicto general de la fee, y en los demas que en esta ragon hemos 
mandado publicar los quales han de quedar en su fuerca, y obseruancia, y porque lo contenido 
en esta carta venga 4 noticia de todos, y nadie lo pueda ygnorar, mandamos que se publeque 
(sic) en todas la Ciudades Villas, y lugares de nuestro distrito. Dada en la Sala de nuestra 
Audiencia 4 diez y nueue dias del mes de Iunio de mill y seiscientos y veinte afios. 

L* PD. Pedro Nabarre de Ysla (R dbrica) 
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TRANSLATION 


We, the Inquisitors against heretical perversity and apostasy in the City of Mexico, states 
and provinces of New Spain, New Galicia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Yucatan, Verapaz, Hon- 
duras, Philippine Islands, and their districts and jurisdictions, by virtue of apostolic authority, 
etc. 

Inasmuch as the use of the herb or root called Peyote has been introduced into these 
Provinces for the purpose of detecting thefts, of divining other happenings, and of foretelling 
future events, it is an act of superstition condemned as opposed to the purity and integrity of 
our Holy Catholic Faith. This is certain because neither the said herb or any otber can possess 
the virtue or inherent quality of producing the effects claimed, nor can any cause the mental 
images, fantasies and hallucinations on which the above stated divinations are based. In ihese 
latter are plainly perceived the suggestion and intervention of the Devil, the real author of 
this vice, who first avails himself of the natura! credulity of the Indians and their tendency to 
idolatry, and later strikes down many other persons too little disposed to fear God and of very 
little faith. Because of these efforts the said abuse has increased in strength and is indulged in 
with the frequency observed. As our duty imposes upon us the obligation to put a stop to this 
vice and to repair the harm and grave offense to God our Lord resulting from this practice, we, 
after consultation and conference with learned and right-minded persons, have decreed the 
issuing of the present edict to each of you, one and all, by which we admonish you and summon 
you to obedience by virtue of your holy submission [to the Church] and under penalty of 
anathema latae sententiae trina canonica monitione praemissa, and other pecuniary and corporal 
penalties within our discretion. We order that henceforth no person of whatever rank or social 
condition can or may make use of the said herb, Peyote, nor of any other kind under any name 
or appearance for the same or similar purposes, nor shall he make the Indians or any other 
person take them, with the further warning that disobedience to these decrees shall cause us, 
in addition to the penalties and condemnation above stated, to take action against such dis- 
obedient and recalcitrant persons as we would against those suspected of heresy to our Holy 
Catholic Faith. 

Inasmuch as the said vice has been so widely introduced and practiced up to the present, 
as is well known, and as our intention is both to ban it, and to remedy this evil hence- 
forth and to ease the conscience of those who have been guilty, we, desiring to act with con- 
sideration and enjoying the authority to do so bestowed on us by the Most Illustrious Con- 
fessor of his Majesty, the Inquisitor General in all his realms and dominions, do hereby grant 
pardon and remission of all past sins in the said vice up to the day of the publication of this 
our edict and bann; and we confer upon any confessor whatsoever, whether of the secular or 
the regular clergy duly approved by his Superior, the right and power to absolve from the said 
sin any person who may have committed it up to now, but with the proviso that this absolution 
shall not be extended to the future, nor [apply] to other misdeeds, abuses, sorcery and acts of 
superstition enumerated in the General Edict of the Faith, or in other decrees of this tenor 
that we have had posted as they shall remain in force and be observed. In order that the con- 
tent of this letter may be brought to the knowledge of everyone and that no one may be 
ignorant of it, we order that it shall be published in every city, town and village of our district. 
Given in the Hall of our Court on the 29th day of June, 1620. 


Licenciado D. Pedro Nabarre de Isla (Rubric) 
Irvinc A. LEONARD 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
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A PREHISTORIC WOODEN CLUB FROM SOUTHERN FLORIDA 


The extensive muck deposits of southern Florida have been an important factor 
in preserving many specimens of prehistoric aboriginal woodworking. In quantity 
and interest only the dry caves of the Southwestern states have preserved a com- 
parable amount of wooden artifacts. 

The interesting finds made by Cushing’ at Key Marco and by Stirling? at Belle 
Glade are well known, as are other smaller finds reported by various individuals. 
It is of interest, therefore, to report the existence of a club of aboriginal manufacture 
—the only specimen known from the east coast of the state. 

This club was found while dredging the Collins Canal across Miami Beach about 
1913. The dredge was one of the suction type and threw the club out of its spoil 
pipe while working at a depth of 8 feet. This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the artifact came from that depth. The soil being dredged at this place was the 
type of combination muck and mar] that is formed in mangrove swamps. The pres- 
ent owner of the club is Mr. Wirth Monroe, of Coconut Grove, Miami, Florida, to 
whom I am obligated for the permission to examine this specimen. 


The shape of this club is shown above. As far as can be determined it is 
apparently made of black mangrove wood (Avicennia nitida). The total length is 
11} inches, with a well polished handle 33 inches long. The greatest width is 3} 
inches. The central part of the blade, except the crest, is practically a hemisphere. 
The crest or ridge is well made and about 3 inch thick. The four points on the end 
are in good condition, but the two points on the side are worn. The handle is pierced, 
apparently for securing a thong. At the present time this club is in good condition 
except for some checking on the side of the head, that has appeared in recent times. 
The remainder of the club is quite hard and unaffected by its submergence. 

The circumstances under which this was found leave little doubt that it was of 
prehistoric manufacture. Occurring in the known center of the former Tekesta 


1 Frank H. Cushing, Exploration of Ancient Key Dweller Remains in the Gulf Coast of 
Florida (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 35, 1987). 

2M. W. Stirling, Smithsonian Archaeological Projects conducted under the Federal Employ- 
ment Relief Act in 1933-34 (Florida, Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1934, Wash- 
ington, 1935). 
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Indian territory we may say with some probability that this club was made by them. 
Archaeologically it occurs in the Tekesta sub-area of the Glades area.’ 


Joun M. Goccrn 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw MEXxIco 


PERSISTENCE OF THE AFRICAN TYPE OF TOOTH POINTING IN PANAMA 


Attention is called to a photograph in a recent number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine’ showing a native of Oca, Herrera Province, Panama, with 
pointed upper incisors and canines. Mr. Luis Marden, the author of the article in 
which the photograph appears, made this picture during his visit to Panama in 
April, 1941, but did not have the opportunity to inquire into the nature of the cus- 
tom. As far as I am aware, this is the only published photograph of a living individual 
from Central America with mutilated teeth. 

Before publishing this picture, Mr. Frederick G. Vosburgh of the magazine’s 
editorial staff asked me to verify the nature of this condition and thus I came to 
look up the literature on the subject. As a result of my findings, it has seemed to me 
that a note in the anthropological literature is warranted, not only to call attention 
to this photograph, but to point out certain ethnographic relationships that this 
case illustrates. 

Linné, who has made the most recent general study of tooth mutilation in the 
western hemisphere, cites? only two vague references to Panama: Tschudi (1869) 
and Pinart (1892). Tschudi merely states* that a Dr. Kratochwill had communicated 
to him the information that many Indians of the interior [Provinz]* have the custom 
of filing the incisors to wedge-shaped points. Pinart’s paper is given in abstract only. 
The pertinent part reads thus: 

L’auteur cite la multilation des canines en forme de scie qu’il a constatée chez les Guaymies 
en particulier et les Indiens de l’isthme en général. 


Commenting on these references, Linné says:* 


Seeing that instances from the Isthmus of Panama are cited in the meagre literature of the 
19th century, while none is known from the days of the Conquest with its wealth of literary 
sources, tooth-filing must be ascribed to the Negroes. 


3 John M. Goggin, The Distribution of Pottery Wares in the Glades Archaeological Area of 
South Florida (New Mexico Anthropologist, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1940), p. 29. 

1 Luis Marden, Panama, bridge of the world (National Geographic Magazine, Vol. £0, 
1941), p. 610. 

2S. Linné, Dental decoration in aboriginal America (Ethnos, Stockholm, Vol. 5, 1940), pp. 
2-28. 3 J. J. von Tschudi, Reisen durch Siid-Amerika (Vol. 5, Leipzig), p. 402. 

* Possibly as distinguished from Panama City where Tschudi had visited. 

5 A. L. Pinart, Déformations dentaires arlificielles chez les Indiens de l’isthme de Panama 
(Compte-Rendu 8¢ session Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris (1890), 1892), p. 

340. 6 Op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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On the same basis Linné makes out a good case also for the African origin of this 
custom among the modern Indians of the Amazon basin.’ 

Further reference to the recent existence of this custom in Panama, not cited by 
Linné, is to be found in Verrill’s popular book on the country. He says:* 


The Indians that one sees about Remedios and Tole . . . are semicivilized, degenerate 
tribesmen who have deserted their wild brothers of the mountains to dwell in and about the 
towns; but all have their teeth filed to needle-like points. . . . 

Their peculiar custom of filing their teeth to points has also been adopted by many of the 
Panamanians in Veraguas and Chiriqui and in many districts every man, woman and child 
has these triangular-pointed teeth. Although ordinarily called “filed” yet, in reality, the teeth 
are not filed but chipped off by placing a dull knife behind the tooth and tapping the front surface 
of the tooth with a stone. It must of necessity be extremely painful and one would imagine that 
the teeth so treated would soon decay and be ruined; but the people ciaim that the reverse is 
the case, that teeth pointed in this way last longer than others and that it is for the purpose of 
preserving the teeth that they have them sharpened. Moreover, their claims appear to be 
substantiated by evidence, for I have never seen a person with pointed teeth which were de- 
cayed and I have known many very old men and women whose artificially pointed teeth were 
as sound and perfect as possible. 


I have found only one other reference to this custom among the modern Indians 
of Central America, namely, that by Conzemius, who says:* 


Formerly the Sumu used to file or rather chip their teeth to sharp points; this was a laborious 
process and was performed by placing a dull knife against the back of the tooth, while the front of it 
was lapped with a stone implement 


It is certain, according to Conzemius and Verrill, that both the Sumu and 
Guaymi came in contact with escaped African slaves during the 17th century. This 
fact, together with the absence of early records, naturally suggests, as Linné has 
pointed out in the quotation given above, that the slaves introduced the custom as 
here practiced. 

An aspect of this problem that does not seem to have been given attention is 
the method of pointing the teeth. As emphasized above, the custom introduced by 
the slaves involves the process of chipping. In contrast, all of the mutilated teeth 
from prehistoric sites in Central America have been characterized as “filed” or 
“sawed” and in general could not have been accomplished by the relatively crude 


7 Op. cit., p. 15. 

8 A. Hyatt Verrill, Panama, past and present (New York, 1921), pp. 167-168. Italics mine. 
This is probably the source of the statement to the same effect which appears in the following 
work: Herbert W. Krieger, Material culture of the people of southeastern Panama, based on 
specimens in the United States National Museum (Bulletin U. S. National Museum, 134, 1926), 
p. 99. 

® Eduard Conzemius, Ethnographical survey of the Miskito and Sumu Indians of Honduras 
and Nicaragua (Builetin Bureau of American Ethnology, 106, 1932), p. 29. Italics mine. 
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technique of chipping.'® Indeed, Diego de Landa, who wrote of the living Maya in 
the 16th century, says": 


They had the custom of sawing the teeth, leaving them like the teeth of a saw, and this they 
did for elegance or show; the work was done by old women, filing them (the teeth) with certain 
stones and water. 


Moreover, the original American pattern of the complete mutilated incisor-canine 
row seems seldom if ever to have been like that reported for the natives of Panama. 
On the contrary, both the method (chipping) and the pattern (VVVVVV) described 
for Panama are typical of those reported by von Ihering for the west coast of Africa,” 
whence most of the slaves were derived. 

After reviewing the various reports concerning the custom in Africa, von Ihering 
concludes as follows regarding the method": 


One speaks of filing the teeth to points, whereas it is proper to speak only of pointing the 
teeth. This is an established misuse, in consequence of which reference is made to teeth filed 
to points, even where the procedure is accurately described as consisting of chipping [Behauen] 
with the knife. . . . It seems to me unquestionable that the points result from chipping and 
that when actual filing occurs it is to be attributed to European influence; that in any case 
the pointing of the teeth by chipping constitutes the original method. 


This statement suggests that the many cases of artificial pointing of the teeth 
reported from the northeastern part of South America and described merely as 
“filed to a point”, but attributed to Negro influence, may prove on further in- 
quiry to be chipped according to the African custom. Future inquiries should aim 
also at more accurate descriptions of the mutilated teeth: Are they shaped to 
“needle like points,” or “wedge-shaped points” or are they “triangular pointed?” 
I have used this distinction between the African and American techniques of 
shaping the teeth on one occasion" to clinch the racial identification of skulls with 
artificially chipped teeth found in the West Indies. Physical anthropologists will do 
well to keep this feature in mind in examining other collections from these areas. 
T. D. STEWART 
U. S. Nationa, MuseuM 


1° See illustrations in the following: Marshall H. Saville, Precolumbian decoration of the 
teeth in Eucador, with some account of the occurrence of the custom in other parts of North and 
South America. (American Anthropologist, n.s. Vol. 15, 1913), pp. 377-394; D. F. Rubin de la 
Borbolla, Types of tooth mutilation found in Mexico. (American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 26, 1940), pp. 349-365; T. D. Stewart, New examples of tooth mutilation from 
Middle America (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. 28, 1941), pp. 117-124. 

4 Quoted from Saville, Op. cit., p. 390. Italics mine. 

2 Hermann von Ihering, Die K iinstliche Deformirung der Zahne (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
Vol. 14, 1882), pp. 220-240. 13 Op. cit., p. 233. Free translation; italics mine. 

1 Compare for example: Erland Nordenskidld, The ethnography of South America seen 
from Majos in Bolivia (Comparative Ethnographical Studies, Vol. 3, 1924), p. 158. 

% T. D. Stewart, Negro skeletal remains from Indian sites in the West Indies. (Man, Vol. 
39, no. 52, 1939), pp. 49-51. 
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WATER DISCIPLINE AND WATER IMAGERY AMONG THE BLACKFOOT 


We read Mr. David McAllester’s paper in the October number of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST with considerable interest, and because of our work with the 
Northern Blackfoot, we would like to make some comments. 

The stated thesis is to show “the correlation between water as a disciplinary and 
anxiety-producing agent, and the high incidence of water-imagery and certain food 
tabus” (p. 593). It appears to us that Mr. McAllester is accounting for water-im- 
agery and food tabus by the psychological mechanism of repression. Certainly this 
seems to be his meaning when he says later: “Repression of fear (of water) on a 
conscious level as prescribed by this society, would only serve to intensify and spread 
the fear to include a wide class of objects of a related nature” (p. 595). We believe 
Mr. McAllester is misusing the word “correlation” here and wishes to show a causal 
relation between discipline by water and certair cultural elements. If he meant to 
correlate these elements, the problem is meaning!«ss when two adjacent tribes are 
selected. Rather, he should have a wide sampling of cultural groups to show such a 
relationship. If he establishes causal relationship between these cultural items via the 
mechanism of repression, he should realize it. 

From our experience with the Northern Blackfeet, throwing water on a child or 
pouring water into its nose as a disciplinary measure was extremely rare. Though 
the mother was the main person in charge of an infant, she was expected to be en- 
duringly patient. Overt disciplining of a child would have been sufficient grounds for 
a beating by her husband, unless he were extremely discomfited by the child’s 
behavior. Hence, most discipline took the form of nagging and occasional slaps by 
the mother behind her husband’s back. 

As to elders throwing boys into the water, there are four points to be made. First, 
our evidence reveals this practice purely as a disciplinary measure for the unruly. A 
boy who did not arise in the morning, or one who always was a camp nuisance might 
be forcibly taken from his bed early in the morning and thrown into the icy back- 
water of the river. Aside from its being a threat by mothers to enforce obedience, we 
have no other cases of forcible bathing. 

Second, daily bathing was urged by many parents of a boy in order to toughen 
him against sickness and in preparation for war. This always was a familial matter, 
rather than a camp or a tribal affair; it was done for the welfare of the individual and 
from our evidence was not universal. 

Third, such a familial matter is to be distinguished sharply from the tests of cour- 
age conducted in the camp at large by older boys or an older man. These tests con- 
sisted in submission to beating, a stoic attitude when burned with fire, and swimming 
in a swift stream for a stick. They were associated with the play activities of the boys 
of the camp, and to fail because of fear would have meant loss of status. 

Fourth, our informants stated frankly that it was most unpleasant to bathe ia 
winter, but that they submitted because of parental pressure and the desirability of 
the virtue of toughness. We believe that this is not a situation involving repression 
of fears any more than in our culture anxiety over drinking bad-tasting medicine 
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to overcome a sickness has to be repressed. Certainly, when a boy returned from a 
successful war party and could give away booty to his relatives, he might attribute 
a portion of his success to rigorous bathing in cold water. 

The trouble lies perhaps in the indiscriminate use of the word “repression”. As 
used by most psychologists, repression is limited to cases where there is an internali- 
zation of a conflict. In the daily bathing situation, though there may have been a 
conflict, there was no competition with the other boys, no internalization of the fear 
in the sense that it was necessary to ignore the cold water, nor any evident need of 
repression. If this internalization is not established, then appeal to the mechanism 
of repression is invalid. 

Rebuffs by an unwilling sweetheart with a bucket of water were far from uni- 
versal. Even if such use of buckets of water were universal, the important aspect 
was not the water but the rebuff. In fact, a rebuff was so feared that most men had 
at least one intermediary who would test the ground, and only if favorable, make 
the initial arrangements for a rendezvous. To protect the male ego additionally, 
women were frequently credited with taking the initiative. 

We have no instances of young men being disciplined on a war party, but we be- 
lieve that a drenching was much less important than the ridicule of the older men. 
The latter could have coerced the tyro by a dozen other means than water with the 
same psychological effect. 

Furthermore, we did not gain the impression that water animals were an espe- 
cially terrifying category of creature. A bear would arouse considerably more fear 
from a Blackfoot than any known water animal. Though there were awe-inspiring 
tales of water-beings, there were similar tales of snakes, birds, buffalo, thunder and 
men. In fact all power-possessing creatures inspired respect and fear. A rationaliza- 
tion for not seeking power today is that contemporary men would be too afraid and 
they would not know what to do. 

There is no doubt that Mr. McAllester, whatever the validity of the single inci- 
dents may be, has found a common element of water running through a number of 
unpleasant situations. We furthermore agree with him that water as lakes or rivers 
was frequently considered unpleasant, as in the aforementioned ordeals. However, 
he has emphasized only the fearful aspects of water. The Blackfoot did not hesitate 
to camp beside water. Moreover, not all inhabitants of the water were awesome 
creatures. The beaver and the otter were usually considered friendly, a fact well 
documented in the legends of the Beaver Bundle despite Mr. McAllester’s implica- 
tions to the contrary. In the summer, among the boys, there were games played 
right in the water, and in the winter, other games were played upon the ice. 

A further point occurs to us: we are not certain whether the water in the rivers 
and lakes was psychologically equivalent to water in a bucket. Linguistically, there 
is a distinction. The word for water in a lake is s2kzmi’ while the word used for water 
in a bucket is 9xki’e. A Blackfoot might have had considerable negative affect over 
sokymi’, but we doubt whether this extended to sxki’e. In fact, judging by its 
fluidity, its wetness, and its production of a negative affect, we are uncertain why 
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Mr. McAllester did not extend his thesis to explain the Crow and Blackfoot dislike 
of rain. 

Let us view Mr. McAllester’s problem from its broader aspects. We are seeking 
to account for certain portions of the cultural fabric. To use psychological mecha- 
nisms for that purpose is certainly legitimate, but it is only one kind of explanation. 
Geography, climate, neighboring cultural groups, and history of the group in ques- 
tion are other ways. In our opinion, the psychological mechanism of repression and 
subsequent anxieties is inadequate to account for the presence of water-monsters 
in the mythology or a tabu on eating fish. It ignores the continental extent of water- 
imagery and the rarity of discipline by pouring water up the nose, etc., although 
admittedly, the latter evidence is lacking rather than negative. Moreover, assuming 
that repression causes food tabus, and that the mechanism applies in Northern Cali- 
fornia, we find among certain Patwin, Pomo and Wintun groups, and among the 
Yana, feared water-monsters occurring in fish-eating communities." 

Unfortunately, the adequacy of any explanation in social science can seldom be 
tested empirically. There is, however, another criterion of the worth of an explana- 
tion: this is the law of parsimony, that the best explanation involves the fewest 
unproven assumptions, whether the field be economics, history, or psychology. 
To be sure, we have not shown the positive side of the case in this particular ques- 
tion, that economics or geography could give a more parsimonious explanation than 
psychology. We have only shown that the proffered psychological mechanisms of 
repression leading to subsequent anxiety involve a maximum of assumptions. 

Under what circumstances is psychological explanation possible? We believe 
that an end to much interesting though wasteful speculation could be effected if one 
simple criterion were observed before introducing a psychological explanation. Prop- 
erly one should proceed from a fund of psychological material to the cultural phe- 
nomenon. Usually this psychological material will mean case studies involving in 
particular attitudes and emotions of individuals living in a given culture. Too often 
there is an attempt to link two cultural fragments by a psychological explanation, 
but this will always remain tenuous until firmly supported by case material. Mr. 
McAllester should have supported his postulated relationship with at least one case 
history. It would have then been unnecessary for us to show alternative possibilities. 
We could not doubt that repression occurred in Crow or Blackfoot cultures under 
these circumstances. Rather than speculate in the blue over psychological mecha- 
nisms involved in culture, students must first proceed from adequate case material, 
thence to an account of the cultural institutions. 

JANE RICHARDSON 
L. M. Hanks, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1 University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 37, 
No. 2. (1936): No. 166, p. 81; No. 541, p. 86; No. 492, p. 85. No. 4 (1937): No. 284, p. 136; No. 
329, p. 138; No. 939, p. 159. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Ethnological Society celebrates its centennary in 1942. A special member- 
ship offer is being made during this year. To each person who becomes a member of the Society 
before December 1, 1942, will be sent the first four volumes of the new Monograph Series: 


I. Jane Richardson. Law and Status among the Kiowa Indians. 1941. 
II. Dorothy M. Spencer. Disease, Religion and Society in the Fiji Islands. 1941. 
III. Bernard Mishkin. Rank and Warfare among the Plains Indians. 1941. 
IV. Joseph Bram. An Analysis of Inca Militarism. 1941. 


Members of the American Ethnological Society are affiliated with the New York Academy 
of Sciences and with the American Anthropological Association. They receive all publications 
of the latter Association as well as Publications and Monographs of the Society. Membership 
privileges include notices of lectures sponsored by the Society and by the Anthropological 
Section of the New York Academy of Science. 

Attention is called to a new category of membership, Participating Member, designed for 
persons wishing to attend and participate in the annual meetings of the Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, but not desiring publications of either the Society or Association. The special member- 
ship offer naturally does not hold for this type of membership. Membership categories now 
stand as follows: 


Life Member (including all privileges and publications for life).......... $100.00 
Affiliate Member (including all privileges and publications annually)... . 9.00 
Student Member (including all privileges and publications annually during 

the period of graduate studies)... ... ‘ ; 6.00 
Participating Member (including all privileges, but no publications, an- 


Applications for membership in the Society should be accompanied, if possible, by a re- 
commendation from a member in good standing. Applications and inquiries should be addressed 
to Marian W. Smith, Department of Anthropology, Columbia University, New York City. 

FIELD SESSION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 

The 15th annual Field Session in Anthropology of the University of New Mexico will be 
held at Chaco Canyon from July 11th to August 13th, 1942. Students will be divided between 
two groups, one working in archaeology and continuing with the University’s program of ex- 
cavation, while the other will concentrate on Navaho ethnology. As a result of a questionnaire 
survey of former students, the session has been lengthened and the stringency of the curricu- 


lum increased. 
CHACO CONFERENCE 


The Fifth Annual Chaco Conference of anthropologists working in the Southwest and 
adjacent areas will be held on August 14th, 15th and 16th. The University will invite workers 
from other institutions to act as chairmen of the various meetings. Those planning to attend 
should notify Paul Reiter, 1942 Field Session Director, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, before July 15th. On June 1st a tentative program of the meetings will be sent to those 
expressing their interest before that date. 
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ANTHROPOLOGISTS RESIDENT IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


All anthropologists resident in Washington, D. C. or arriving in Washington for work with 
Government organizations, are urgently requested to register with the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


The Board of Managers of the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
has set aside a sum of money to be expended in grants-in-aid for research on Early man in 
America. This money is to be administered by a committee composed of Dr. Edgar B. Howard, 
Chairman; Dr. Wm. Duncan Strong, Columbia University; and Dr. George C. Vaillant. The 
purpose of the grants is to encourage field research. Applications will be gladly received by 
Dr. Howard at the University Museum. 


INVITATION TO COLLABORATORS 


The Council on Human Relations is interested in furthering collaboration among all 
students of personality and culture whose collected materials, current researches, and projects 
of research may be useful for a scientific approach to problems of international relations. In 
particular, the Council is interested in the immediate problems of cooperation among the 
allied nations and the future problems of world reorganization, when the cooperation of all 
nations will be necessary. 

The Council is requesting the following information :— 

1. Names of persons who are: 

a. Carrying on such researches. 
b. Have carried on such researches. 
c. Have raw materials or facilities for such researches. 

2. Descriptions of bodies of collected materials which are relevant to the personality and 
culture problem, especially in the major contemporary cultures of the world, both 
occidental and oriental, such as: 

a. Collections of autobiographies. 

b. Case histories, personality studies, and systematic observations on individuals or 
groups of individuals. 

c. Results of psychological testing applied to members of different cultures in a 

standardized way. 

. Comparable bodies of data on any aspect of contemporary culture, especially 
bodies of data which have been comparably collected from more than one such 
culture, e.g., collections of advertising symbols, legal practices and their implications, 
artistic forms, rhilosophical systems, etc., that may illuminate cultural emphases 
and the differences between the various cultures. 

e. Collected data on family patterns and relations and on child rearing and develop- 

ment. 

f. Collected material on the behavior of minority groups in the United States, which 
may throw light on the cultures of origin of these groups and on the conditions 
under which members of these groups are able to live and work with members of 
other cultures. 
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3. Information about all proposals for current cooperation and post-war planning which 
explicitly recognize that members of different cultures have been reared under different 
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sets of institutions, have different personality structures, and diverse ways of seeking 
social order. 

4. Information about new techniques or new applications of existing techniques to the 

problem of cross-cultural differences in personality and character. 

The Council hopes to serve as a clearing house for research in this broad field, by putting 
those who are interested in working on the same culture in touch with each other, and those 
who are working with comparable techniques, but on different cultures, in touch with each 
other. The Council also proposes to circulate among its collaborators abstracts and bibliogra- 
phies on these subjects. 

GrecorY BATESON 
Council on Human Relations 
15 West 77th Street 

New York City 


JOURNAL OF LEGAL AND POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Despite wartime conditions a new review, The Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, 
has been founded to give expression to a significant and steadily growing branch of our science. 
The first issue will appear in October, 1942, and subsequent issues will come out semi-annually 
until a quarterly status is achieved after the war. Each issue will contain 150 pages. 

The Journal will coordinate sociological studies relating to law and politics. Being purely 
sociological rather than philosophical or technical in its point of view, it will deal with jural, 
legal, political, inter-groupal, and international relations as functions of the total social struc- 
tures and situations in which they occur. It will contain, for example, scientific studies of the 
relation between legal institutions and the other social institutions (technological, economic, 
religious, etc.), and of the relations between jural phenomena and other cultural manifestations 
(knowledge, ideology, morality, language, and art). It will give attention to the comparative 
typology of particular jural frameworks and of entire legal systems; to particular branches of 
probiems of law in their sociological aspects; to jural, legal, and political behavior, symbols and 
ideas; to the nature and social causes of change in jural and political patterns and institutions. 
It will expect to receive contributions from social and cultural anthropology, social psychology, 
criminology, economics, social history, and legal history, as well as from sociology per se. 

A reduction of the annual subscription price will be given to all members of the American 
Sociological Society and of the American Political Science Association. 

The editorial staff is as follows: Robert Morrison MacIver (Columbia University), 
Bronislaw Malinowski (Yale University), Karl N. Llewellyn (Columbia Law School), Roscoe 
Pound (Harvard Law School), T. V. Smith (University of Chicago), Georges Gurvitch (New 
School for Social Research) Editor; Kingsley Davis (Pennsylvania State College) Associate 
Editor. 

All persons who are interested in subscribing or contributing should address the Editor, 
Dr. Georges Gurvitch, 610 West 111th Street, New York City. 
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PRICE LIST 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, can be obtained from the Anthropologica !So- 
ciety of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C 


For the following, address Bella Weitzner, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, N.Y. 
The AmerIcAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, New Series, Volumes 1 through 37 at $6.00 per volume 
(except rare numbers for which the price is doubled). 
Current ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE, Vols. 1 and 2 (sold only together), $4.00. 


Genera Inpex of all publications of the American Anthropological Association, 1929- 
1938. Price $1.50 


Mewmores OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL AssociaTION: Recent issues are as follows: 
Noumser 44.—Hopi of the Second Mesa. By Ernest and PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. 1935. 65 paces. 


Price 75 cents. 

Nomper 45.—Kinskip Systems and the Forms of Marriage. By BERNARD WILLARD AGINSEY. 
1935. 102 pages, 13 figs. Price $1.00. 

Nomser 46.—The Autobiography of a Papago Woman. By Ruta UNDERSILL. 1936. 64 pages. 
Price 75 cents 

Nomper 47 -- Tribal Distribution in Oregon. By JoeL V. BerREMAN. 1937. 67 pages, 2 maps. 
Price 75 cents. 

Nomper 48.—The Flathead Indians of Montane. By Harry Hoisert Turney-Hicas. 1937. 
161 pages, 1 fig. Price $1.75. 

49.—Minnesote’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifods. By ALBERT 
Ernest Jenks. 1937. 49 pages, § plates, 5 figs. Price 60 cents. 

Numper 50.—Navaho Classification of Their Song Ceremonials. By LEtanp C. WYMAN AND 
Criype Kivocksosn. 38 pages. Price 50 cents 

Numeper 51.—Reconnaissance and Excavation in Southeastern New Mexico. By H. P. Meza. 
70 pages, 24 plates, 9 figures. Price $1.00. 

Noumper 52.—Dirty Boy: a Jicarille Tale of Raid and War. By Morxts Epwarp Opier 
80 pages. Price 85 cents. 

Nomsper 53.—An Introduction to Navaho Chars Practice. With an Account of the Behavior 
Observed in Four Chants. By anp Leranp C. Wyman. 214 pages, 
10 plates, 26 figs. Price $2.25. 

NoumBer 54.—The Political Organisation and Law-Ways of the Comanche Indians. By E. 
Adamson Hoebel. 149 pages. Price $1.50. 

NuMBER 55.—Tke Mackenzie Collection: A Study of West African Carved Gambling Chips 
By Morris Siegel. 81 pages, 103 figs. Price 85 cents. 

NuMBER 56.—The Ethnography of the Kutenai. By Harry Holbert Turney-High. 201 pages, 
8 plates, 1 map, 1 table. Price $2.15. 

Noumser 57.—Noles on the Caddo. By Evsre Crews Parsons. 76 pages 7 figs., map. Price 
80 cents. 

NumBer 58.—Economics of a Guatemalan Village. By Cuartes WacteEy. 86 papes, map. 
Price 90 cents. 

NoumBer 59.—Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. By Joun F. Exsree. 


REPRINTS FROM THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Reprints of the following articles are offered for sale: 
Benedict: Configurations of Culture in North America (Vol. 34, 1942: 1-27). 35 cents. 
Boas: Methods of Ethnology (Vol. 22, 1930: 311-21). 15 cents 
Boas: Social Organization of the Kwakiutl (Vol. 22, 1920: 111-26). 25 cents. 


Boas: Social Organization of the Tribes of the North-Pacific Coast (Vol. 26, 1924: 323-30). 
15 cents. 


Kroeber: History and Science in Anthropology (Vol. 37, 1935: 539-69). 35 cents. 


Lowie: Exogamy and the Classificatory Systems of Relationship (Vol 17, 1915: 223-39). 
25 cents. 


Mason: Technic of Aboriginal Basketry (Vol. 3, 1901: 109-28). 25 cents. 

Schapera: Herding Rites of the Bechuanaland Bckxatla (Vol. 36, 1934: 561-84). 35 cents. 

Wissler: The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture (Vol. 16, 1914: 1-25). 
30 cents. 


Orders for these reprints, accompanied by remittance, should be addressed to the Editor, 
«Dr. Ralph Linton: Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


North America 


Forp: Smoke from Their Fires: The Life of a Kwakiutl Chief (Barnett) 

GasrieE.: Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, and His America (Opler) 

Howarp: War Chief Joseph (Smith) 

Speck: Art Processes in Birchbark of the River Desert Algonquin, a Circumboreal Trait 


Mera: Population Changes in the Rio Grande Glaze-paint Area (Hall) 
Martin and Wiuts: Anasazi Painted Pottery in Field Museum of Natural History (Hall) . 


Middle America 


Txuompson: Excavations at San Jose, British Honduras (Satterthwaite) 


Europe and Asia 
Homans: English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Elkin) 
Moserc: Zonengliederungen der vorchristlichen Eisenceit in Nordeuropa (Hencken).... 
BrercMan: Archaeological Researches in Sinkiang, Especially the Lop-nor Region (Wilbur) 


Miscellaneous 


SresER and MuELLER: The Social Life of Primitive Man (Lowie) 
Hanpuin: Boston’s Immigrants 1790-1865 ; A Study in Acculturation (Shapiro) 
FisHEer: The Odyssey of Tobacco (Hambly) 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Sapir: Insight and Rigor. C. F. VOEGELIN 

Peyote and the Mexican Inquisition, 1620. Invinc A. LEONARD 

A Prehistoric Wooden Club from Southern Florida. Joun M. Gocorn 

Persistence of the African Type of Tooth Pointing in Panama. T. D. Stewart 

Water Discipline and Water Imagery among the Blackfoot. JANE RICHARDSON and L. M. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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